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HE State of Maine 
presents in its 
early history and in 
its remarkable com- 
bination of natural 
scenery more of in- 
terest to the student 
and tourist than 
almost any other 
state of the Union. 

Although the 
youngest in state- 
hood, yet Maine 
was the first of the 
North Atlantic States to be visited by white 
men, and the earliest to invite European 
enterprise. Icelandic tradition affirms 
that the Northmen, voyaging from Ice- 
land and Greenland, and crossing the 
comparatively narrow ocean to Labrador, 
followed the coast southward to Maine, 
about the year tooo. But dismissing 
uncertain tradition, there is no doubt that 





the English navigator, Sebastian 
Cabot, discovered the shores of 
Maine and of New England in 
1498, before any other European 


had seen the coast of either of the 
original thirteen states, and carried 
back to Europe intelligence of the 


rich cod fisheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, which for more 
than a hundred years thereafter, 


formed almost the sole connecting 
link between Europe and the terri- 
tory comprised in the North Atlantic 
States. 
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By Nelson Dingley, Jr. 


It is probable that the French naviga- 
tors, who ascended the St. Lawrence, and 
landed on the shores of Nova Scotia, also 
visited the coast of Maine as early as 
1555, but they left almost no record of 
their voyages. In Bartholomew 
Gosnold, the next year, Martin Pring, and 
in 1605, George Weymouth, all English 
navigators, reached the Maine 
sailed up the Penobscot bay and river, 
and took possession of the territory in 
behalf of the English crown; while in 
1604 the French navigator, De Monts, 
also visited these shores at Mount Desert 
and other places, and took possession of 
the same territory in the name of the 
King of France. 

The territory now embraced in 


1002, 


coast, 


the 


state of Maine, thus taken possession of 
by two rival European powers in entire 
disregard of the rights of the native own- 
ers, was occupied along the sea-coast and 

river valley by from 
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twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
Indians, who subsisted on the fish caught 
in the rivers, lakes and bays, the corn 
and beans raised on the intervales and 
the game killed in the forests, and 
clothed themselves with 
the skins of the numer 
ous fur-bearing animals 
which they captured. 
These Indians, although 
known by the general 
name of Abnakis, and 
confederated for the 
purpose of defence 
against the Mohawks, 
were divided into eight 
or ten smail tribes. 
When Captain John 
Smith of Virginia fame 
visited the Maine coast 
in 1614, he counted 
thirty Indian villages, 
with whose dusky occu 
pants he exchanged 
trinkets and _ bright 
colored cloth for val 
uable furs. Soon after, 
a fierce war broke out 
between the eastern 
Indians and the Mo 
hawks, followed in 
1616-19 by a great 
pestilence, which re- 
duced the number of 
Indians in Maine to 
about ten thousand at 
the time of the _ first 
permanent white settle- 
ment of the state a few 
years after. The close 
relations between the 
Indian tribes of Maine 
and Massachusetts are 
shown by the fact that 
the stately Indian chief 
who appeared at Ply- 
mouth at the close of 
the first dreary winter 
which the Pilgrims ; 
passed through, with 
the salutation, ‘Welcome, English- 
man!” was Samoset, a sagamore of the 
Maine Wawennocks, who lived near 
Pemaquid. 

The various colonizing schemes which 
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resulted in the permanent settlement of 
Maine were largely due to the efforts of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, president of the 
northern branch of the North and South 
Virginia company, and chief agent of its 
successor, the new Ply 
mouth or “New Eng 
land Company, formed 
in 1620. Sir bkerdi 
nando persuaded his 
company to send out 
an expedition to colo 
nize Maine in 1607, 
the same year that 
the first permanent Eng 
lish settlement of the 
United States was made 
at Jamestown, Va. ‘This 
expedition, under the 
command of Sir George 
Popham, located near 
the mouth of the Ken 
nebec river, within the 
present town of Phipps 
burg, and established a 
colony, with a_ well 
ordered system of 
government, under 
auspicious circum 
stances. Unfortu 
nately, the colony 
became discouraged, 
and early the next 
spring abandoned their 
undertaking andr 
turned to England. 
Not daunted by this 
failure, Sir Ferdinando 
continued his efforts 
to interest merchants 
in his commercial and 
colonizing plans, which 
resulted in the despatch 
of vessels to engage in 
fishing and trading in 
the waters of Maine as 
early as 1609. Mon 
hegan Island, which to 
tal ab Wiaahtnal this day retains its 
primitive character, was 
the headquarters and supply station of 
these vessels during the fishing season. 
Captain John Smith, who made a success 
ful trading voyage to the coast of Maine 
in the interest of Gorges in 1614, found 
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here a fishing settkement and obtained 
supplies for his vessels ; and the Pilgrims, 
it the close of their first winter at Ply- 
mouth, relieved their pressing needs with 
food and other necessaries obtained at 
Monhegan. 

The first permanent settlement of 
Maine in a social sense was made in 
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1623 at the mouth of the Saco River, at 
a place called Winter Harbor, by Richard 
Vines, who commanded one of Gorges’ 
trading and fishing vessels, and who had 
here spent the winter of 1616-17. About 
the same time a permanent settlement 
was made at Kittery, the oldest town in 
Maine; and fishing settlements were es- 
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tablished at Pemaquid, Cape Newaggen 
(Southport ) and Island in 
Portland Harbor. after, trading 
stations were established by the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, who received a grant of land 
from the New England Company for this 
purpose, at the mouth of the Kennebec 
river, and at Cushnoc ( Augusta), Ma- 
chi s and Castine. ‘The last two stations 
were taken by the French in 1632-3, who 
held Castine for nearly a century. 
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What is now the state of Maine was, 
for nearly a century after its first settle 
ment, divided into three provinces; the 
province of Maine, comprising the terri 
tory west of the Kennebec the 
province of Sagadahoc, comprising the 
most of the territory between the Kenne 
bec and Penobscot rivers ; and the prov 
ince of Acadia, comprising the territory 
east of the Penobscot river, ( including 
Nova Scotia). The territory east of the 
Penobscot was claimed and held most of 
the time by the French till the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1712, when it was surrendered 
to England. ‘The province of Sagadahoc 
was granted in 1664 by Charles II. to his 
brother, the Duke of York, who had _ pur- 
chased all the rights acquired by the 
original grantee in 1635; and the prov 
ince of Maine was acquired by Sir Ferdi 
nando Gorges in 1635, when the New 
England Company was dissolved, which 
grant was confirmed by King Charles I. 
in 1639, when made _ the 
Lord Proprietor, at which time the name 
of “ Maine ”’ was given the province, and 
subsequently applied to the whole terri 
tory now comprised in the _ state. 
Whether this name was given in honor of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who is alleged 
to have had the province of Mayne in 
France as her patrimony, or in recogni- 
tion of a name given the “ Main” 


river; 


Gorges was 


land 
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by the fishermen on the coast, is uncer 
tain. 

The first organized government in 
either of these provinces was established 
in 1636 by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, for 
his province of Maine, with his nephew, 
William Gorges, as governor. Up to that 
time only a local magistracy for the differ 
ent settlements had existed, and this was 
all that continued at Pemaquid and 
Sheepscot, the only organized settlements 
in the province of Sagadahoc, up to 1664. 
The French province east of the Penob 
scot had no settlements, beyond the 
trading post at Castine. In 1642 Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, ambitious for the 
fame of his new province, made Aga- 
menticus (York) the capital, changed its 
name to Gorgeana, and gave it a city 
charter, thus making it the first chartered 
city in the United States. In 1647, Sir 
Ferdinando died in England, at the age 
of 74, without ever having seen the shores 
of Maine, which he had done so much to 
colonize. 

Gorges’ government for the province 
of Maine continued only five years after 
his death, and sixteen years after its 
establishment, when it was superseded in 
1652 by the extension of the jurisdiction 
ot Massachusetts Bay Colony over this 
province, under a new interpretation of 
the Massachusetts charter,—an_ interpre 
tation which the people of Maine wel 
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comed in view of the disorder which had 
arisen in consequence of the conflicting 
claims to the territory of the province by 
the heirs of the Gorges and Lygonia pat 
ents. Under this doubtful interpretation, 
the province of Maine was for forty vears 
an integral part of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, as the County of Yorkshire, 
or was provided with a separate govern 
ment, with more or less conflicts of au 
thority, until in 1692 Massachusetts and 
Maine were united under the charter of 
William and Mary, which government 
continued till the Revolution was inaugu 
rated in 1775. 

In 1665, the next year after the Duke 
of York had been granted the provinces 
of Sagadahoc and New York, royal com- 
missioners, representing the duke, ap 
peared in Western Sagadahoc and organ 
ized the province under the name of the 
County of Cornwall, with Sheepseot Plan 
tation (New Castle) as the shire town, 
and Pemaquid the capital of both West 
and East Sagadahoc. 

This government continued till King 
Philip’s war in 1675, when all the settlers 
fled, returning at the conclusion of the 
war in 1677, at which time Sir Edmund 
Andros, the duke’s governor of Sagada 
hoc and New York, again took possession 
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of the Sagdahoc province, erected a fort 
it Pemaquid and re-established the Corn 
wall government, continued _ till 
Massachusetts assumed her authority over 
the province, and all of Maine was 
united with the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in 1691-2. 


which 


In 1692, Sir William Phips rebuilt 
Pemaquid fort of stone, giving it 
name of Fort William and 
manned it with sixty men. 


destroved 


the 
the 
Henry, and 
This fort was 
by the French four years later. 
nearly thirty years the Sagadahoc 
province was practically abandoned by. 


For 


the English in consequence of French 
and Indian ravages. In 1729, when 
about one hundred and fifty families had 


returned to Pemaquid and Sheepscot, 
King George gave David Dunbar a com 
mission to rule the province, under the 
patronage of the governor of Nova 
Scotia, notwithstanding the protest of 
Massachusetts. With extraordinary en- 
ergy, Dunbar introduced a large number 
of excellent settlers from the north of 
Ireland, repaired Fort William and Henry, 
whose name he changed to Fort Frede 
rick, promoted settlements at Boothbay, 
Damariscotta and other points, and laid 
out a city with paved streets at Pemaquid. 





In 1732, Massachusetts secured the revo 
cation of Dunbar’s commission, and_ the 
province was again placed under the jur 
isdiction of Massachusetts. In 1747, the 
fort was attacked by sixty Indians, accom 
panied by a 
repulsed. In 
mantled and abandoned for the last time. 
The who looks upon the grassy 
slope by the seashore at Pemaquid, now 
finds no evidence that two hundred years 
ago there was located on that spot a city, 
the capital of a province united with 
New York under the rule of the brother 
of an English king and subsequently as 
sociated with Nova Scotia under a rule: 
commissioned by King George, beyon 
that afforded by the paved streets whic! 
have been uncovered by antiquarians 
the depressions in the surface whicl 
mark the location of ancient cellars, and 
a few brick and stone ruins of the fort 
around which surged attacking bands of 
Frenchmen and Indians. 

The rival claims of the territory of 
Maine east of the Penobscot, by England 
and France, were intensified by the long 
struggle between these European 
the possession of Canada. 
Situated in the northeasterly angle of the 


Krenchmen, who were 
the fort 


few 


1758, dis 


was 


Visitor 


two 
powers for 
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United States, with Canada 


on the east, 
northwest, and the Atlantic 
the south, Maine’s isolated 
position and importance as a Canadian 
outlet to the ocean,— as important to-day 
in British it was two hundred 
years ago to French statesmen,— early 
invited French aggression and made 
the territory and inhabitants of Maine 
the centre of attack during the long and 
bloody Indian and French and Indian 
wars, which continued with brief inter- 
missions fromthe opening of King Philip’s 
war in 1675 to the fall of Quebec in 1759, 
and the final surrender by France of east 
ern Maine and Canada to England in 
1763. 


north and 
Ocean on 


eyes as 


The story of these bloody wars, which 
practically exterminated the — Indian 
tribes west of the Penobscot, wellnigh 
swept out of existence the English settle 
ments in Maine, and set back the colo 
nization of Maine nearly a century, is re 
plete with deeds of cruelty and ferocity 
that seem almost incredible. 

The most conspicuous leaders on the 
side of England and the colonies in the 
French and Indian wars were Sir William 
Phips, the first royal governor of united 
Massachusetts and Maine under the 











charter of William and = Mary, and 
Sir William Pepperell, both natives of 
Maine. Phips was born at Woolwich, 
February 12, 1650, and was the tenth of 
his mother’s twenty-six children, twenty 
one of whom were sons. His father died 
when he was a child, and young Phips 
remained with his mother till he was 
eighteen, when he left home to learn the 
trade of a ship carpenter in a ship yard 
on the Sheepscot River. Having had 
his business broken up by King Philip’s 
war, Phips went to sea. In one of his 
voyages he learned that a Spanish ship, 
laden with a valuable freight of silver 
bullion, had been wrecked and sunk near 
the Bahamas. He persuaded an English 
nobleman to furnish the means to equip 
a vessel to proceed to the locality under 
his charge, and search for the sunken 
treasure. Phips was successful in his 
search, and his share of the treasure re 
covered was $70,000. Returning to 
Boston, he took a prominent part in 
public affairs, and was appointed in 1690 
to the command of the expedition fitted 
out to recover Nova Scotia. In two 
months Sir William captured Port Royal, 
and took possession of all the French 


settlements as far as the Penobscot. 
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After this success, Phips was sent to 
London to solicit the king’s assistance in 
another expedition, and while there re 
ceived the appointment of royal governor 
of united Massachusetts and Maine, en- 
tering upon his duties in 1692. He died 
in February, 1695, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-five, having made a re 
putation as a soldier and statesman, which 
placed his name among the first of the dis- 
tinguished men who laid the foundations 
of prosperity and good government 


in 
Maine. Sir William Pepperell com 
manded the land force which reduced 


the French fortress of Louisburg, on the 
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island of Cape Breton, in 1744, and com- 
pelled the surrender to the English of 
this important key to French dominion 
in North America. He died at 
in Kittery, July 6, 1759, at the age 
sixty-five, greatly mourned in the colonies. 

The people Maine were in ful 
sympathy, and heartily co-operated with 
their brethren of Massachusetts proper 
all through the controversy between the 
colonies and Great Britain which led to 
the Revolution. When the 
news of the repeal of the Stamp Act 
reached Falmouth in May, 1766, guns 
were fired, bells rung, flags displayed, and 


his seat 


ot 


of 


American 
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Falls of the Androsc« 


houses illuminated. In 1774, after the 
passage by the British Parliament of 
measures which deprived the colonists of 
important civil rights, and closed the 
port of Boston, the inhabitants of Fal- 
mouth, Biddeford, and other Maine towns 
held meetings and adopted resolutions to 
support their brethren at Boston in de- 
fence of their rights and liberties. In 
September, 1774, a convention of dele- 
gates from nine towns in Cumberland 
County met at Falmouth, where five 
hundred armed men from eastern towns 
were also gathered, compelled the county 
sheriff appointed by General Gage, the 
last royal governor, to give a pledge that 
he would obey the province law and not 


ygin at Lewiston 


that of Parliament, and recommended 
that the representatives elected from the 
several towns of Massachusetts and Maine 
meet and form a Provincial Congress to 
take the place of the General Court dis- 
solved by General Gage. ‘The Provincial 
Congress met at Salem in October, 1774, 
and elected delegates to the Continental 
Congress. ‘The second Provincial Con- 
gress met February 1, 1775, and May 5 
passed a resolution that ended British 
government in Massachusetts and Maine, 
and set up a new state government under 
the colonial charter, which was formally 
inaugurated July 19, and continued till 
the adoption of a state constitution in 
October, 1780, with John Hancock as 
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the first In this Provincial 
Congress there were seventeen members 
present from Maine, of whom the most 
prominent were James Sullivan of Bidde- 
ford, who was soon after appointed a 
judge of the Supreme Court, and’ in 1808 
was elected governor, Ichabod Goodwin 
of Berwick, Samuel Freeman of Falmouth, 
subsequently judge of probate of Cumber- 
land County and first postmaster of Port 
land, and ‘Timothy Langdon of Pownal- 
boro. 


governor. 


Committees of Safety were appointed 
in 1774-5 by Falmouth and many other 
Maine towns, powder and guns purchased, 
and military companies organized. 
thoroughly prepared were the people of 
Maine for the coming conflict, that within 
twenty-four hours after the news of the 
initial fight at Lexington, April 19, 
reached York, the inhabitants assembled, 


So 
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enlisted a company of sixty men, fur- 
nished them with arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, and the company marched 
fifteen miles on the road to Boston. As 
an illustration of the patriotic spirit of the 
inhabitants of Maine, it is recorded that 
the settlers of New Gloucester in a few 
days raised twenty men for the Con- 
tinental army, and voted to perform the 
domestic labor of each soldier during his 
absence, and pay his wages at the town’s 
expense. 

It fell to the men of Maine to initiate 
the Revolutionary struggle on the sea, as 


the “ embattled farmers” of 
Lexington and Concord — had 
done on _ the land. A sloop, 


cc onvoved by the 
schooner J/a7 


armed English 
garet, under 
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the command of Lieutenant Moore, was 
sent from Boston Machias 


to to pro- 
cure wood for the British troops. Both 
vessels arrived at  Machias, June 2 
1775, and brought the first news of 


the bloody conflicts at Lexington and 
Concord. The intelligence deeply stirred 
the people, who to 
their patriotism by a_ liberty 
pole, which ordered 
to be threat of 


gave expression 
erecting 
Lieutenant Moore 


removed under the 


we 
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firing on the town. The people at 
once armed, and, seizing the wood sloop, 
took measures to capture’ Lieutenant 
Moore and the armed schooner, which 
they succeeded in doing on the 12th of 
June, after a sharp fight in which several 
men were killed on each side. When the 
news of this first patriot victory on the sea 
reached the Provincial Congress in ses 
sion at Watertown, Mass., on the 26th of 
June, that body passed a formal vote of 
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thanks to the heroes of ‘The Lexington 
of the Seas.” Benjamin Foster and Jere- 
miah O’Brien, who led the Machias pa 
triots, were soon after commissioned to 
command privateers. 
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Maine, in the autumn of 1775, in co- 


operation with Montgomery’s expedition 
against Montreal. 
tion failed of its object, yet the successful 


Although the expedi- 


manner in which the brave army, com- 
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The first offensive military movement 
undertaken by General Washington after 
he had assumed command of the patriot 
army was Arnold’s memorable expedition 
against Quebec, by way of Kennebec 
River and through the wilderness of 





Mo 


posed in part of Maine men, surmounted 
the enormous difficulties of long a 
march through the wilderness, at an in 
clement of the year, and the 
bravery exhibited in the final attack 
which came so near success, have made 


SO 


season 
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this initial unsuccessful campaign in the 
War for Independence almost as famous 
as subsequent victories. It is noteworthy 
also that among the officers associated 
with Arnold in this expedition were many 
notable men, including General Henry 
Dearborn, who subsequently settled at 
Monmouth, Me., and was a representa- 
tive to Congress and Secretary of War ; 
Samuel McCobb of Georgetown, Me., 
afterwards Brigadier-General in the Con- 
tinental Army; and Aaron burr of New 
Jersey, subsequently Vice-President of 
the United States. 

The proximity of Nova Scotia and the 
British naval station at Halifax made the 
coast and frontier towns of Maine the 
special object of attack by the English in 
both the Revolutionary War and the War 
of 1812, and necessitated the retention 
at home of a considerable body of Maine 
troops. ‘The beautiful city of Falmouth 
(now Portland) was bombarded and in 
large part burned October 18th, 1775, by 
a British fleet under Captain Mowett, in 
defiance of all rules of civilized warfare. 
In 1777, an English expedition from Hal 
ifax sailed up the Machias river and 
burned many vessels and buildings, but 
was at last compelled to retire by the 
patriot militia. June 12, 1779, a British 
fleet and land force took possession of 
Castine, built a fortification, established 
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a British Custom House and, notwith- 
standing a strong but unsuccessful attempt 
by the Americans to re-capture the place, 
retained possession until the close of the 
war. 

The most distinguished citizen of 
Maine who participated in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle was Gen. Henry Knox, a 
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native and for many years a resident of 


Boston, who 


removed to ‘Thomaston, 
Maine, where his wife had ‘inherited a 
large landed interest under the Waldo 
patent, on his retirement from the posi- 
tion of Secretary of War in 1794, and 
built a fine mansion which he called 
‘Montpelier,’ where he dispensed 
princely hospitality until he died, Oc- 
tober 25, 1806, at the age of eighty-six. 








View on Mount Katahdin 


BY MISS ROSE HOLLINGSWORTH 


The era of prosperity upon which 
Maine entered at the close of the Revo- 
lution was interrupted by the embargo of 
1807 and the war with Great Britain in 
1812-15. In 1814, a British force cap- 
tured the American forts at Eastport and 
Castine, and held the latter place till 
April 26, 1815. A British force also 
visited Belfast, Hampden, Bangor and 


Machias, and threatened Wiscasset. 
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Boothbay, and other towns on the coast, 
The Maine militia were called out and 
several skirmishes took place. At Cas- 
tine a British custom-house was estab- 
lished, where duties were collected for 
over a year under the authority of Great 
Britain. 

The first representative in Congress 
elected from Maine in 1789, on the or- 
ganization of the federal government 
under the Constitution, was George 
Thacher of Biddeford, who had been a 
delegate to the Continental Congress. 
General Henry Dearborn of Monmouth, 
and Peleg Wadsworth of Falmouth, sub- 
sequently of Hiram, were added to the 
representation in the national House in 
1794, when the District of Maine was 
given three representatives. 

Among the other representatives in 
Congress from Maine, beforé the separa- 
tion from Massachusetts, who occupied 
prominent positions in the new state, 
were John Chandler of Monmouth, from 
1805 to 1808, and John Holmes of 
Alfred, from 1817 to 1820, when both 
were elected the first senators from the 
new State of Maine; Albion K. P. Parris 
of Portland, from 1815 to 1819, and 
Enoch Lincoln of Paris, from 1818 to 
1827, the first of whom was, in 1822, 
elected the second governor, and the latter, 
in 1827, the third governor of Maine ; and 
Ezekiel Whitman of Portland, from 1809 to 
1811, and from 1817 to 1823, who was af- 
terwards an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the new state. Prentice Mellen, 
who was a senator from Massachusetts at 
the time of the separation, was made the 
first chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Maine, which position he _ held 
for fourteen years; and William King, 
who had taken a prominent part in pro- 
moting separation, was almost unani- 
mously elected the first governor, which 
office he resigned in 1821 to accept the 
position of commissioner of the general 
government on Spanish claims. He died 
at Bath, June 17, 1852, at the ripe age 
of eighty-four. The new State of Maine, 
which was admitted into the Union as 
the twenty-second state, March, 15, 1820, 
was fortunate in having men of such 
ability and worth to lay its foundations. 

Among the prominent citizens of 


Maine who gained a national reputation 
in the comparatively uneventful period 
between 1830 and 1850, were George 
Evans of Gardiner, who entered the 
House in 1829 at the age of thirty-two, 
and was promoted to the Senate in 1841, 
where he served one term; John Fair- 
field of Saco ; and Edward Kent of Ban- 
gor. Although the latter never repre- 
sented Maine in the national councils, 
yet he gained a wide fame from the fact 
that his election to the gubernatorial 
chair in 1837 was the first instance of the 
election of a Whig to this position in 
Maine since the organization of that 
party, and from the further fact that his 
re-election in 1840 by a very narrow 
majority, in a state so generally Demo- 
cratic, was the initial victory that fore- 
shadowed the election of William Henry 
Harrison to the presidency in 1840, and 
which suggested the familiar political 
song that the Whigs sung from Maine to 
Louisiana : 


“Have you heard the news from Maine?” 


In the administration of John Fairfield 
of Saco, who occupied the gubernatorial 
chair in 1839, between Governor Kent’s 
two terms, occurred the exciting episode, 
generally referred to as the ‘“ Aroostook 
War,” which came near precipitating the 
United States into a conflict with Great 
Britain. For years there had been a 
controversy between the two countries over 
the northeastern boundary between Maine 
and New Brunswick. ‘The controversy 
came to a head in the winter of 1839, in 
consequence of the arrest by the Maine au- 
thorities of British trespassers, who were 
cutting timber on the territory which the 
State of Maine claimed, and over which 
it had exercised jurisdiction, and the 
seizure and imprisonment by the New 
Brunswick authorities of Mr. McIntire, 
the Maine land agent, who had _ been in- 
strumental in the arrest of the New 
Brunswick trespassers. Governor Har- 
vey of New Brunswick at once issued a 
warlike proclamation, and ordered a draft 
of militia for immediate service ; where- 
upon, by authority of a resolve passed by 
the Maine legislature, Governor Fairfield 
promptly sent forward a small force to the 
seat of war, and ordered a draft of ten 
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thousand men from the militia, to be held 
in readiness for immediate service, who 
speedily commenced their march for the 
Aroostook, two hundred miles from the 
state capital. The national House at 
Washington promptly passed a bill justi- 
fying the action of Maine, and authorizing 
the President to raise 50,000 volunteers 
to repel invasion. Meanwhile, on the 
6th of March, General Scott and _ staff, 
acting as the agent of the general gov- 
ernment, reached Augusta, the capital of 
the state, where the legislature was in 
session, and opened negotiations with 
Governor Fairfield of Maine and Gover- 
nor Harvey of New Brunswick, which 
resulted in an amicable arrangement, 
pending negotiations for the settlement 
of the boundary dispute, by which the 
prisoners on both sides were released, and 
the militia withdrawn. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1842 that the boundary ques- 
tion was settled by what is known as the 
Ashburton- Webster treaty. In 1842 
Fairfield was again elected governor, but 
resigned in 1843 to accept the position 
of United States senator, which he held 
till his death, December 24th, 1847. 

In the decade before the Civil War, 
there came into prominence in Maine a 
remarkable galaxy of public men, who 
filled conspicuous positions in the nation 
during that great contest. In this galaxy 
the most prominent, by virtue of his long 
public career, was Hannibal Hamlin, who 
was born at Paris, Maine, August 27, 
1809 ; was a representative in the Maine 
legislature from 1836 to 1840 ; speaker of 
the House two terms ; United States sen- 
ator from Maine from 1848 to 1857, 
when he resigned to accept for two 
months the position of governor of Maine, 
(to which he had been elected by an 
overwhelming majority, at the state elec- 
tion of September, 1856) ; and senator 
again from 1857 to 1861, when he re- 
signed to accept the position of vice- 
president, to which he had been elected 
on the Lincoln and Hamlin ticket, in 
November, 1860. After serving in the 
vice-presidency from 1861 to 1865, he 
was appointed Collector of the Port of 
Boston; and was again elected to the 
United States Senate in 1869, serving two 
additional terms till 1881, when he de- 
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clined a re-election and retired to his 
home in Bangor, where, at the age of 
eighty-two, with faculties well preserved, 
health unimpaired, and interest in public 
affairs as keen as ever, he is spending the 
evening of his life, after a public career 
of more than half a century, during which 
long period he has maintained the confi- 
dence of the people to an almost unex- 
ampled degree, by the purity of his pri- 
vate life and the ability, industry, and 
fidelity with which he has discharged the 
duties of every public trust committed to 
him. 

William Pitt Fessenden of Portland, 
Lot M. Morrill of Augusta, Israel Wash 
burn, Jr., of Orono, and Nathan Clifford 
of Portland, formed a notable quartet 
in this galaxy of Maine statesmen and 
jurists who made national reputations 
before the Civil War, and were prominent 
figures in public life during the war and 
reconstruction period, but who have all 
passed away, leaving reputations for legal 
learning, statesmanship, and probity, which 
place them in the front rank of the great 
men of the nation. Mr. Fessenden, who 
was the son of Samuel Fessenden, an 
eminent lawyer of Maine, after success- 
fully serving in the Maine legislature and 
one term in the National House, was 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1854 at the opening of the political up- 
heaval, which in that year brought into 
power in Maine the political elements 
that soon formed the Republican party, 
and was continued in that position, with 
the exception of one year ( 1864-5 ) 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury, 
until he died, September 8, 1869, at the 
age of seventy-five. In these fifteen 
years, covering six years of the slavery 
conflict which led up to secession, the 
four years of war for the maintenance of 
the Union, and the four years of the re- 
construction struggle, Fessenden was 
easily one of the great leaders in Con- 
gress who molded the financial and ad- 
ministrative policy of the nation, in the 
days that tried men’s souls. Keen, inci- 
sive, logical, he saw at a glance the strong 
points of his own case and the weak 
points of his adversary ; and although he 
was called upon to meet such giants as 
Douglass, Sumner, Carpenter and Trum- 
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bull, yet by common consent, asa debater 
he was without a peer in the Senate. 

Mr. Morrill, who was in early life the 
law partner of Timothy O. Howe, a native 
of Maine and subsequently a Senator from 
Wisconsin, entered public life as a Demo- 
cratic representative in the Maine legisla- 
ture, and in this body first met Mr. Fes- 
senden as the Whig leader, and measured 
swords with him in debate as a political 
antagonist. Afterwards the great politi- 
cal upheaval brought both together as 
leaders of the Republican party in 1857, 
at which time Mr. Morrill was elected 
governor; and by a singular coincidence 
four years later, Mr. Morrill, who had 
been elected to the United States Senate, 
became the colleague and political asso- 
ciate of his whilom antagonist. Mr. Mor- 
rill continued to serve in the Senate with 
distinguished ability and success until 
1876, when he resigned to accept the 
position ,of Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
under President Grant. When Mr. Hayes 
became President, he appointed Mr. 
Morrill Collector of the Port of Portland, 
which position he filled till his death, 
January 10, 1883, at the age of seventy. 

Mr. Washburn was a native of Liver- 
more, Maine, and one of the four distin- 
guished Washburn brothers who, after 
leaving their beautiful ancestral home on 
the Androscoggin, represented Maine, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in the 
halls of Congress. Israel remained in 
Maine, and settled in the practice of law 
at Orono. In 1851, he was elected to 
Congress from the Penobscot district, and 
served five terms through the, stormy 
ante-war period with great ability and 
acceptance, resigning in 1860 to accept 
the position of Governor of Maine at a 
time when his experience and energy 
were of so much value in devising ways 
and means of extending efficient aid to 
the general government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war for the maintenance of 
the Union. After serving two terms as 
governor with distinguished success, he 
declined a third election, and in 1863, 
was appointed Collector of the Port of 
Portland, which position he held for ten 
years. He died at Philadelphia, May 
12, 1853, at the age of seventy, leaving a 
reputation for integrity, ability, and states- 
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manship equalled by few of the public 
men of his day. 

Mr. Clifford, after serving in the Legis- 
lature and as Attorney-General of Maine, 
entered the House of Representatives in 
1839, where he served four years. In 
1846, he was appointed by President Polk 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
and subsequently commissioner to nego- 
tiate the treaty of peace with Mexico. 
In 1858, President Buchanan appointed 
him an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court; and in 1877, by virtue of his 
seniority as an associate justice, he be- 
came president of the Electoral Commis- 
sion which decided that Mr. Hayes had 
been elected President. He died July 
25, 1881, at the age of seventy-eight. 

With such statesmen of ripe experience 
as counsellors, with a new generation of 
able, civil and military leaders as active 
participants, and with an intelligent and 
patriotic people largely descended from 
the Pilgrims and the Revolutionary 
fathers, it was in accordance with the fit- 
ness of things that Maine, from the day 
President Lincoln issued his call for sev- 
enty-five thousand volunteers to maintain 
the Union, to the surrender of Lee, 
should have been foremost among the 
loyal states in responding to the requisi- 
tions for men and money to crush the 
armed rebellion. The official reports 
show that Maine furnished seventy-two 
thousand one hundred and fourteen vol- 
unteers, in addition to many who en- 
listed in the navy at the beginning of the 
war, besides such gallant officers of high 
rank as Major-General Oliver O. Howard, 
who served throughout the war with con- 


spicuous ability and success; General 
Hiram G. Berry, who was killed at 
Chancellorsville, May 2, 1863, while 


bravely leading a charge ; General Joshua 
L. Chamberlain, who performed distin- 
guished services at Gettysburg and on 
many other fields, and was Governor of 
Maine from 1867 to 1871; General 
Seldon Connor, who was so_ severely 
wounded in the battle of the Wilderness 
that his life was for a long time despaired 
of, and who was also Governor of Maine 
from 1876 to 1879; and many other 
gallant officers. 

The most conspicuous statesman of 
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Maine is James G. Blaine, who removed 
to this state in 1855 from Pennsylvania, 
where he was born January 31, 1830. 
Taking up the profession of journalism, 
for which he had special qualifications, 
Mr. Blaine speedily impressed himself as 
a young man of marked ability. Enter- 
ing public life as a member of the state 
legislature in 1859, at the age of twenty- 
nine, in which body he served for four 
years — the last two as speaker — he was 
in 1863 promoted to the national House, 
in which body he continued for nearly 
fourteen years — the last six as speaker — 
when he was transferred to the Senate to 
fill the seat vacated by Lot M. Morrill’s 
appointment as Secretary of the Treasury. 
On the inauguration of President Gar- 
field in 1881, he made Mr. Blaine 
Secretary of State, which position he 
oc’ upied till after Mr. Arthur succeeded 
to the presidency, when he resigned and 
devoted the time of his retirement to 
writing his book, “Twenty Years in Con- 
which had an almost unprece- 
dented circulation and popularity. On 
the accession of President Harrison to 
the presidency in 1889, Mr. Blaine ac- 
cepted an invitation to again become the 
head of the State Department, which 
position he is now occupying with his 
accustomed ability and success. When 
the partisan prejudice, always aroused by 
sO conspicuous and aggressive a_ party 
leader as Mr. Blaine, has passed away, he 
will be accorded by common consent a 
prominent place in the galaxy of great 
statesmen who have done conspicuous 
service and made themselves loved and 
honored by the American people. 

The Governor of Maine at the present 
time is Edwin C. Burleigh, who is suc- 
cessfully serving his second term in the 
gubernatorial chair. ‘The delegation in 
Congress consists in the Senate, of Wil- 
liam P. Frye, who, after serving in the 
legislature, as Attorney-General of the 
state, and ten years in the national House 
with great success, was promoted to the 
Senate in 1881 to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Blaine, and was 
re-elected in 1883 and 1889 ; and Eugene 
Hale, who, after serving in the legislature 
and for ten years in the national House, 
with ability and acceptance, was also pro- 
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moted to the Senate in 1881 to succeed 
Mr. Hamlin; and, in the House, Thomas 
B. Reed who, after serving in the legisla- 
ture and as Attorney-General of Maine, 
has for fourteen years ably represented 
his district in the House, the last term as 
speaker, in which position he was brought 
into great prominence on account of his 
rulings and the ability with which he led 
the Republicans of the House; Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., who has served in the state 
legislature six years, two of them as 
speaker of the House, two terms as Gov- 
ernor of Maine, and ten years in the 
national House ; and Seth L. Milliken and 
Charles A. Boutelle, who have each suc- 
cessfully served eight years in the House. 

Maine is distinguished, not only for its 
statesmen, jurists, and professional and 
business men have achieved wide 
reputations at home and abroad, but also 
for its authors, poets, scholars, and artists. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the first of 
American poets, was a native of Maine, 
educated at Bowdoin and for six years a 
professor in that college; N. P. Willis, 
the distinguished poet and author; John 
Neal, the cultured journalist and littera- 
teur ; Seba Smith, the brilliant writer and 
the original of “ Major Downing,” and his 
wife, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, who was the 
first woman in this country to appear on 
a public platform; George B. Cheever, 
the distinguished clergyman, who was 
prominent in the early days of temper- 
ance reform in this country; John S. C. 
Abbott, the well-known author; Elijah 
Kellogg, the charming writer of juvenile 
stories ; Sarah Orne Jewett, the popular 
author of “Deep Haven,” and other 
charming books; Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, the gifted author of ‘Sir Rohan’s 
Ghost,”’ and other stories ; Lyman Abbot, 
the well-known author and preacher ; Sar- 
gent S. Prentiss, whose eloquence thrilled 
and moved great assemblages as no other 
orator has since Whitefield ; Edward A. 
Brackett and Franklin Simmons, the dis- 
tinguished sculptors ; Walter M. Brackett, 
George W. Seavey, and Harry Brown, the 
well-known painters; John A. Andrew, 
the distinguished and scholarly war gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; John ID. Long, 
the charming talker and writer, who 
graced the gubernatorial chair of the old 
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Bay State and the halls of Congress ; and 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court, whose addresses stamp 
him as a cultivated scholar, — were all na- 
tives of Maine. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
spent one year of his boyhood in Ray- 
mond, Me., where he lived, as he says, 
“like a bird of the air,’ and graduated at 
Bowdoin in the celebrated class of 1825, 
in which Longfellow, John S. C. Abbott, 
George B. Cheever, James W. Bradbury, 
United States senator from Maine, 1847- 
53, and Commodore Horatio Bridge were 
his classmates, and Franklin Pierce in the 
class before him. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
although not a native of Maine, yet for 
fourteen years resided at Brunswick, 
Maine, where her husband Calvin E. 
Stowe, was a professor in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and while residing here wrote the 
marvellous story of “ Uncle ‘Tom’s cabin,” 
which has been read more widely and ex- 
erted a greater influence for good than 
any other work of fiction ever given to 
the world. 

Maine would not have been true to the 
ideas which animated its early settlers if 
it had not early taken measures to pro- 
mote general education. By an ordinance 
of 1647, when there were only a few hun- 
dred settlers in the territory now included 
within the boundaries of the state, all 
towns were required to support free com- 
mon schools at the public expense ; and 
after the Revolution the establishment of 
academies for instruction in branches 
higher than those covered by the public 
school was encouraged by state aid. In 
1820, when Maine was separated from 
Massachusetts and erected into a new 
state, there were about one thousand 
schoolhouses in the state, in which public 
schools were maintained by a tax on the 
inhabitants of the several towns. ‘There 
were also at the same period twenty-four 
academieS in the state, supported by pri- 
vate contributions and tuition charges, sup- 
plemented by state grants of land, and 
filling an important place in the system 
of popular education. Some of these 
academies are still in existence and doing 
the work for which they were established ; 
some have grown into seminaries and col- 
legiate preparatory schools, or normal 
schools for the training of teachers ; and 
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more have become free high schools for 
the communities where they exist, under 
the wise provisions of a law enacted in 
1873, by which any town is authorized to 
enlarge the scope of instruction contem- 
plated by the free school system and 
establish a high school, one half of the 
expense to be paid by such town and the 
other half, not exceeding a certain sum, 
by the state. Under this law, in the year 
1889, two hundred and four free high 
schools were maintained in as many 
towns, in which 14,900 pupils were taught 
in the higher branches, at a cost of $139- 
799. In the same year, 143,113 pupils 
received instruction in the 4,364 school 
houses dedicated to the use of the com- 
mon schools of the state, at an expense 
of $1,089,280. Inasmuch as the state 
school fund is small, the expense of main- 
taining these schools is borne by one half 
of the savings bank tax and a state tax of 
one mill on the dollar on the real and 
personal estate, all of which in 1889 
yielded $374,153, which was distributed 
by the state to the several towns accord- 
ing to the number of children of school 


age, and the balance ($737,221) was 
met by municipal taxation and _ local 
funds. 


Recognizing the necessity of training 
schools for the special preparation of 
young men and women as teachers in the 
public schools, state normal schools have 
been established at Farmington, Gorham, 
and Castine, and normal departments at 
Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, the 
Maine Central Institute at Pittsfield, the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary at Kent’s Hill, 
the Eastern Conference Seminary at 
3ucksport, and Westbrook Seminary at 
Westbrook. 

While Maine was still connected with 
Massachusetts, the far-seeing founders 
of the state recognized the  import- 
ance of encouraging the higher educa- 
tion. Accordingly, in 1794, a charter 
was granted for the establishment of 
3owdoin College at Brunswick, although 
the institution was not opened to the 
first class till 1802. Colby University 
at Waterville, which was given colle- 
giate powers in 1820, under the name 
of Waterville College, was the second 
college established in Maine. The third 
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college in Maine, which owes its exist- 
ence to the indefatigable efforts of its 
president, Rev. Orrin B. Cheney, D. D., 
was incorporated originally in 1855, as 
the Maine State Seminary, and located at 
Lewiston, and was given collegiate powers 
in 1863, under the name of Bates Col- 
lege, when the first class entered. Sub- 
sequently a Free Baptist ‘Theological 
School was established in connection with 
the college. In 1866, the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was 
established at Orono. In 1816, the Con- 
gregationalists established a ‘Theological 
Seminary at Hampden, which was re- 
moved to Bangor in 1819. All of these 
colleges, as well as the seminaries at 
Kent’s Hill, Bucksport, and Westbrook, 
the Coburn Classical Institute at Water- 
ville, and the Collegiate Preparatory 
Schools at Hebron and Houlton, are in 
a flourishing condition. 

The state has been mindful of the un- 
fortunate within its limits in establishing 
an asylum for the insane at Augusta, and 
taking initiatory steps for another such 
at Bangor; a reform school for boys at 
Cape Elizabeth ; an industrial school for 
wayward and exposed girls at Hallowell ; 
and a home at Bath for the needy or- 
phan children of those who served their 
country in the late Civil War. The deaf 
and dumb, and the blind children of the 
state are cared for in institutions else- 
where. ‘The Maine General Hospital at 
Portland, which was opened for patients 
in 1874, and the Maine Central Hospital 
at Lewiston, recently established, are 
doing noble work. ‘The General Govern- 
ment also maintains a Maine Hospital 
for sick and disabled seamen at Falmouth, 
and the Soldiers’ Home at Togus for 
needy and homeless soldiers. The small 
remnants of what were once the powerful 
tribes of the Penobscot or Tarratine In- 
dians at Oldtown Island, and the Pas- 
samaquodies at Princeton, numbering 
377 of the former and 523 of the latter, 
receive annual payments from the state, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaties by which they surrendered their 
rights to large tracts of land, and obtain 
whatever is required for their subsistence 
beyond this by making baskets at the 
various summer resorts, serving as guides 
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for sportsmen in the summer, and driving 
logs on the rivers in the spring. 

The population of Maine, which for 
nearly 150 years after its first settlement 
in 1623 until the close of the devastating 
Indian and French and Indian Wars in 
1763, rose to scarcely twenty-two thousand, 
and was often reduced to one half of that 
number, began to ,increase rapidly im- 
mediately after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, when for the first time the 
inhabitants were freed from the dread of 
savage incursions and foreign invasions. 
‘TLe opening up to peaceful settlement of 
the territory east of the Penobscot at that 
period, for the first time in the history of 
Maine, and the encouragement given to 
settlers by grants and sales of lands at 
nominal prices, led to a large influx of set- 
tlers immediately after the close of the 
Revoiutionary War. In 1790, the popula- 
tion of Maine had risen to 96,540, and in 
1810 to 228,705. ‘The embargo of 1807 
and the War of 1812, which seriously in- 
jured its shipping interests and _ export 
lumber trade, retarded the growth of the 
district; but from 1820 to 1840, during 
which period the valuable timber lands of 
Maine, within the reach of rivers and 
streams, were rapidly stripped of their 
lumber, the population increased from 
298,267 at the former date, to 501,793 
at the later period. In the next two de- 

les the rate of increase was much 
smaller, in consequence of the large 
emigration from the state induced by the 
cheap and fertile lands of the West, to 
which was afforded by 
newly opened railroads, and by the de- 
cline in ship-building and 


cades 


ease Of access 


supply of 


timber, and the delay in introducing 
manufacturing industries into Maine. 
The fact that the state is out of the 


routes of immigration and has its borders 
on lands that could be offered free of 
cost to settlers, and until recently but few 


manufacturing industries, has deprived 


Maine of the increase of population 
which so many other states have had 
from immigrants. In the decade from 


1860 to 1870, the inroad made by war on 
our young men, and the settlement of 
large numbers of them in the South and 
West at the close of their term of service, 
caused a decline of the population of 
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‘Maine. This decline has been arrested 


since 1870, notwithstanding the alluring 
inducements offered by the new West, and 
the great centres of trade and industry 
have continued to draw away many of 
our enterprising young men. The cen- 
sus of 1890 shows a population of 661,086 
—an increase of 34,171 1n the last two 
decades, mainly due to the development 
of manufacturing industries. 

While Maine is not distinctively an 
agricultural state in the sense in which 
the states of the fertile West are, yet it 
has much productive soil, especially in 
the river valleys and in the Aroostook re- 
gion, recently settled, and is by no means 
without important advantages for certain 
kinds of farming. ‘This might be _ in- 
ferred from the fact that half of the in- 
habitants are farmers or depend upon the 
products of the farm for a livelihood. 
The census of 1880 showed that there 
were then in Maine 64,309 farms, mainly 
in the southern, central, and the north- 
eastern sections of that state, containing 
3,484,908 acres of improved land, valued 
at $102,357,615, —an increase of nearly 
five thousand farms, and over a half 
million improved acres in ten years. 
The value of the products of these farms 
in 1879 was $21,945,489, and including 
betterments, $33,470,044. Of these 
farms 61,528 were cultivated by the 
owners. ‘The most important products 
were 1,107,778 tons of hay, 8,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, 2,265,575 bushels of 
oats, 3,720,783 gallons of milk, 15,272,- 
ooo pounds of butter and cheese, 7,059,- 
876 dozens of eggs, 2,776,407 pounds of 
wool, $4,939,071 in value of animals 
slaughtered, $1,563,188 in value of 
apples, and a large crop of sweet corn for 
canning, to all of which the soil and 
climate of Maine are especially suited. 
The census of 1890, covering the farm 
statistics of Maine for 1889, is not yet 
available, but there is no doubt it will 
show a marked advance in the agricul- 
tural interests of the state, notwithstand- 
ing the increasing Western competition 
arising from the large reduction of through 
rates for cattle, produce, and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

When Maine was settled, its territory 
was covered with a dense growth of valu- 
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able pine, spruce, oak, and other hard 
wood timber. For years, lumbering was 
the chief business, and farmers depended 
upon lumbermen to buy their surplus 
crops. In process of time the original 
pine and oak within easy reach was prac- 
tically all cut and sold, and the spruce 
left only at the head waters of the rivers 
and in the northern part of the state, a 
long distance from navigable waters, 
where fortunately it remained safe until 
the adoption of the wise policy of cutting 
out only the larger trees at periods con- 
siderably apart, so that in the last two 
decades in consequence of this policy 
and the appearance of second growth 
pine the timber supply of Maine has in- 
creased rather than diminished. Inas- 
much as there are immense areas in 
northern Maine covered with the virgin 
forest, and better fitted for growth of 
timber than for cultivation, this policy is 
likely to preserve an increasing supply of 
timber for future generations. The hard 
wood growth of Maine, composed mainly 
of maple, birch, and beech — all beautiful 
cabinet and finishing woods — is almost 
inexhaustible and easy of access, and is 
already supplying the materials for many 
minor manufacturing industries. 

It is within a comparatively recent 
period that manufacturing industries, out- 
side of lumber mills, have been intro- 
duced into Maine to any considerable 
extent ; yet in 1880 the value of the prod- 
ucts of Maine manufacturing industries 
was $79,829,793. ‘The value of the prod- 
uct of the most important of these indus- 
tries was : cottons, $13,319,363 ; woollens- 
(including mixed textiles), $8,526,010 ; 
sawed lumber, $7,933,868, leather, $7,- 
100,967 ; boots and shoes, $6,120,342 ; 
flour and meal,$3,966,023 ; vessels, $2,909, 
846 ; and paper, $2,170,321. The manu- 
facturing statistics collated with the census 
of 1890 are not yet summarized, but it is 
certain that there has been a large in- 
crease of product over 1880. In boots 
and shoes, paper and wood pulp, and 
manufactures of wood, the growth in the 
last decade has been surprising. In the 
ice, lime and granite industries of Maine, 
for which the statistics for 1890 have been 
obtained, the increase since 1880 _ is 
marked. In 1890 the output of Maine 
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granite was valued at $2,235,839, aimost 
double that of 1880; the lime product, 
at nearly $2,000,000; and the ice-crop, 
at nearly as much. 

It is inevitable that Maine will become 
one of the important manufacturing states 
of the Union, as it has greater facilities 
for manufacturing enterprises, so far as 
water power, building materials and a 
climate favorable to prolonged muscular 
effort are concerned, than any other 
state. In addition to the large rivers 
like the Kennebec, Penobscot, St. Croix 
and Androscoggin, navigable into the in- 
terior for some distance, there are in the 
state, 5147 rivers and streams, with 1568 
lakes and ponds, covering an area of 
2200 square miles, as their sources, de- 
livering twelve hundred millions of cubic 
feet of water annually, and falling the 
mean distance of hundred feet on 
their passage to the sea; which, when 
harnessed to machinery, will furnish 
2,656,200 horse-power, equivalent to the 
working energy of thirty-four million men. 

Shipbuilding has always been one of 
the important industries of Maine. ‘The 
first constructed in the United 
States was built by Gorges’ colony, in 
the autumn of 1607, on the ‘Kennebec 
river, not many miles below the city of 
Bath, which for many years has been the 
most important wooden — shipbuilding 
centre in the United States. ‘The first 
vessels were built by Maine settlers for 
employment in the deep water fisheries, 
always one of the most valuable industries 
of Maine, and still important, although 
the decrease of mackerel and cod on the 
coast within the last thirty years has les- 
sened their importance. Then came the 
demand for vessels for transporting lum- 
ber to the West Indies and Europe ; and 
from 1848 to 1856 was added the extra- 
ordinary demand for American vessels 
for the foreign, coast, and California trade, 
caused by the Mexican War, the discovery 
of gold in California, and the Crimean 
War. In 1810 there were 141,057 tons 
of shipping owned in Maine; in 
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vessel 


1820, 
only 140,373 tons; in 1840, 318,062 
tons; in 1850, 501,421 tons; in 1870, 
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394,003 ; and in 1890, 373,929 tons. In 
1840 the number of tons of vessels of all 
built 


classes in Maine was 38,964; in 
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1850, 91,212; in 1860, 57,868 ; 


37,165 and in 1890, 56,319. 


in 1880, 
During the 
past year an iron and steel shipbuilding 
plant has been successfully established at 
Bath, where two gunboats for the U.S 


Navy are in process of construction. 
Inasmuch as the northern half of Maine, 
with the exception of a part of the Aroos- 
took County, is unsettled, the railroad sys- 
tem of the state is as yet confined to the 
southern and central sections. The num- 
ber of miles of railway constructed and 
in operation in the state is 140114, of 
which 144% miles, running from the 
Canadian border on the west across the 
northerly part of the southern half of the 
state to the Mattawamkeag, where it con- 
nects with the Maine Central system, is 
owned and operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and 89% miles, running 
from Portland to Island Pond, is leased 
by the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
and forms a part of that system. Of the 
remainder, miles, including the 
trunk line running through the centre of 
the southern half of the 
Portland to Vanceboro, and numerous 
branches, is owned or leased by the 
Maine Central Railroad Co. The Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad controls the two 
parallel lines running from Portland west- 
ward to the New Hampshire line. All of 
these roads are managed with commen- 
dable efficiency and enterprise, and to 
gether with numerous steamboat lines af- 
ford ample facilities for freight and pas- 
sengers to the sections of the state which 
they reach, and special conveniences for 
summer travel. The tourist can leave 
Boston in the morning, and reach Bar 
Harbor, the Rangeley Lakes, and most of 
the summer resorts in Maine the same 
day. Atthe present time, plans are in 
progress which promise to speedily give 
direct railroad communication to Aroos- 
took and Washington Counties, which 
have as yet had only indirect railroad 
connections through New Brunswick. 
The fact that Maine is in the extreme 
northeastern angle of the United States 
has given the impression that the climate 
is more rigorous and inhospitable than 
that of any other state. But six states of 
the Union, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
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ton, extend forther north than Maine. 
Covering five degrees of latitude and four 
degrees of longitude, — an area nearly as 
large as the other five states of New Eng- 
land — with its extreme southern boun- 
dary as far south as the northern part of 
Iowa and Nebraska and nearly half of the 
State of New York, the temperature of 
the state must have some varieties. ‘These 
varieties of climate arising from differ- 
ences of latitude are further affected by 
proximity to the ocean and by the con- 
tiguity of mountains, forests, lakes, and 
rivers. Near the sea-coast the fall of 
snow is diminished and the cold of win- 
ter softened, while the summer heat is 
greatly mitigated by the more uniform 
temperature of the ocean. Proximity to 
mountains, forests, and fresh water lakes 
also tempers the sun’s rays in summer, 
and invites an earlier fall of snow in the 
late autumn and a longer stay in the 
early spring than in more open localities. 
In the most of the state, however, snow 
remains on the ground and sleighing is 
good from December to late in March; 
but experience shows that this covering 
of snow and the rapid advance from 
spring to summer are favorable to vege- 
tation, which comes forward with excep- 
tional rapidity as soon as the soil is ready 
for cultivation. As a rule the atmosphere 
is comparatively dry in winter and sum- 
mer, and the rainfall or equivalent snow- 
fall so evenly distributed that droughts 
are rare. In winter, especially, the com- 
parative dryness of the air makes an ap- 
parent low temperature less felt than the 
higher temperature of localities further 
south, where the moisture of the air is 
excessive. 

The air of Maine is pure, healthy, and 
bracing, and statistics show a low death- 
rate. Miasmatic diseases are almost un- 
known. The more prevalent diseases are 
of a pulmonary character, as might be in- 
ferred from the severity and length of the 
winters, and the tendency to live in over- 
heated and under-ventilated rooms in 
cold weather. It is noticeable, however, 
that in the last two decades greater care 
has been exercised in this direction, with 
a marked diminution of pulmonary dis- 
eases. In the late spring and summer 
and early autumn, it is difficult to find in 
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the Union so comfortable, health-giving, 
and delightful a climate, and so attractive 
natural scenery as are found in the State 
of Maine. 

Sportsmen have long known that the 
Maine rivers and lakes, notably the 
Rangeley Lake region in northern Frank- 
lin and Oxford, the Moosehead Lake 
region in central Maine, and the Schoodic 
Lake region in eastern Maine, afford the 
best resorts of fresh water fish, and 
the forests in northern Maine the most 
favorable localities for the wild game 
which the hunter delights to pursue. The 
lordly moose has been nearly exterminated 
by reckless hunting; but, thanks to the 
game laws, deer are abundant, many fur- 
bearing animals are found, and the smaller 
game birds, like partridge and ducks, are 
numerous in their season. Cod, haddock, 
hake, and mackerel are still caught in 
considerable quantities on the coast of 
Maine. By the efforts of the State Fish 
Commissioners, the rivers, lakes, and 
ponds have been successfully stocked with 
shad, bass, trout, and salmon. 

Within the past two decades the advan- 
tages afforded by the Maine coast and 
lakes, and even of the interior hilly towns, 
as summer resorts, have been more and 
more realized by the denizens of the cities 
of the other states, until now thousands of 
visitors, increasing rapidly in numbers 
every year, are finding most inviting tem- 
porary homes at Wells Beach, York Beach, 
Old Orchard, Scarboro, Portland Harbor, 
Harpswell, Small Point, Booth Bay Har- 
bor, and Mouse, Squirrel, Southport, and 
other islands and resorts about that har- 
bor; at Pemaquid, Monhegan, Wiscasset, 
Rockland, Camden, Northport, Castine, 
Eastport, and the popular summer resorts 
at Bar Harbor, Sorrento, and other locali- 
ties on the coast ; and at the many attrac- 
tive summer resorts on the Maine lakes 
and rivers, as well as in the fine hotels at 
such well-known interior summer resorts 
as Poland Springs, not to mention the 
neat and attractive summer _ boarding- 
houses in other places too numerous to 
mention. No part of the world excels 
Maine in its marvellous combination of 
ocean, lake, river, mountain, and forest 
scenery. At iewiston and Auburn the 
falls of the Androscoggin in high water 
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equal the celebrated Falls of the Rhine. 
There are hundreds of lakes as beautiful 
as Killarney, Windermere, or Lake Gen- 
eva. ‘There are hills, mountains, and 
forests that surpass in attractions the 
Trossachs of Scotland; and for a large 
proportion of the days in the year, the 
sky of Maine is as clear and blue as the 
famed skies of Italy. The time is not far 
distant, and indeed is already realized in 
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=|HE problems of city 





life thrust them- 
selves persistently 
upon public atten- 
| tion. They domi- 


| nate the social field. 

They try the pa- 

tience and ingenuity 

of political thinkers. 
They tax to the uttermost the resources 
of the church. ‘They are therefore pre- 
sented from almost every imaginable point 
of view, and discussed in relation to almost 
every phase of the national life and devel- 
opment. But as yet the working of the 
forces which have become so portentous 
has been studied almost entirely in rela 
tion to the municipal life alone. The 
American city is treated as if it were a 
separate organism, isolated within its own 
limits and shutting up within its own 
borders the consequences of its crimes 
and mistakes. The misfortunes of the 
citizen, plundered by the tax-collector 
that politicians may wax fat while he 
grows lean under his burden of bad gov- 
ernment, shiftless police, dirty streets, in- 
adequate water-supply, are looked upon 
as local troubles, like the east winds of 
Boston or the heats of St. Louis. We 
are sorry for those who have to bear 
them, but they do not concern people 
who live somewhere else. Sufficient unto 
the city is the evil thereof, expresses the 
sentiment with which most 





Americans, 
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part, when all the accessible islands and 
shores of the Maine coast, and even the 
shores of the interior kes and ponds, as 
well as thousands of inviting homes in the 
hill towns, will be occupied each summer 
season by hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors and tourists from the crowded 
cities, who find Maine the most de- 
lightful summer residence in the United 
States. 





IN NATIONAL POLITICS. 


man Adams. 

until very recently at least, have regarded 
the growing evils of municipal misgovern- 
ment. Or if we have contemplated these 
evils in any larger than local relations, it 
has been to deplore the social demorali- 
zation and the damage to public morals 
and safety which they have caused. We 
have been pondering De Tocqueville’s 
prediction vety seriously of late: “I 
look upon the size of certain American 
cities, and especially upon the nature of 
their population, as a real danger which 
threatens the security of the republic.” 
But we have conceived its meaning to be 
rather a prophecy of general social demor- 
alization than of direct political influence ; 
or at most we have figured to ourselves 
the rule of the rabble in the mayor’s chair 
and council-chamber of every considera 
ble city, and the drama of ‘Tammany Hall 
re-enacting itself in the plunder of every 
town worth looting, without connecting 
such brigandage with the prizes of the 
presidency and the control of 
institutions. 

But already the alarm is growing, as we 
see the wider range these malign influ- 
ences may take and their inevitable ten- 
dency to involve the very integrity of the 
national body politic. It does not take 
long for the sober second-thought to per- 
ceive that you cannot shut up municipal 
evil within local limits. Political diseases 
are like physical, and affect the whole or- 
ganism. If they become epidemic they 
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will no more stay in one locality than the 
grippe or the cholera. ‘The city or the 
town is but a member in a larger body 
of the nation. The misgovernment of 
the cities is the prophecy of misgovern- 
ment of the nation; just as the paralysis 
of the great nerve centres means the 
palsy of the whole body. There is graver 
danger to the republic in the failure of 
good government in our cities than arises 
from the moral corruption which accom- 
panies that failure. The misgovernment 
of our cities means the break-down of 
one of the two fundamental principles 
upon which our political fabric rests. It 
is the failure of local self-government in 
a most vital part. It is as great a peril 
to the republic as the revolt against 
the Union. For the republic is organ- 
ized upon two great political ideas, both 
essential to its existence. The first is 
the principle of federation, which is em- 
bodied in the union; the second is the 
principle of local self-government, which 
places the business of the states and the 
towns in the hands of the people who 
live in them. Both of these are vital 
principles. The republic has survived 
the attempt to subvert one of them. It 
has just entered on its real struggle with 
a serious attack upon the other. 

The nation to-day is the living witness 
of our success in one of the most stupen- 
dous and momentous experiments in po- 
litical history. We have united nearly 
fifty independent sovereignties in a feder- 
ation so strong that the most determined 
effort of arms in the nineteenth century 
could not break it. ‘The Union is the 
culmination of a long series of political 
changes in which larger and larger groups 
of men have allied themselves for the sake 
of peace and security, until it only remains 
to take the last great step in the “ federa- 
tion of the world, the parliament of man.” 
Family, clan, state, or nation, form the 
successive groups by which society has 
enlarged its compacts and alliances for 
the sake of peace and orderly living. 
With every enlargement of these banded 
bodies there have come more tranquil 
society and higher civilization. It was 
reserved for the American Union, acting 
under the guiding genius of Hamilton and 
Madison; to demonstrate to mankind how 


separate states, with all their internal in- 
terests administered by laws framed within 
their own borders, could yet bind them- 
selves together ina permanent pact, which 
should provide for their common life and 
adjust their relations to one another in 
some peaceful system. 

This was the principle, fraught with 
the most momentous consequences to the 
whole world, which was put in peril by 
the civil war. The attempt of the South 
to sunder the Union was more than a 
national calamity. It was the threat of a 
world-wide disaster. It cost a high price 
to prevent it. But the vitality and force 
of the first great principle on which the 
foundations of the republic rest, have 
been demonstrated for all time. 

The other principle, is that of local 
self-government. ‘The only way in which 
we can keep this great federation intact 
and harmonious is by remitting the care 
of local interests to local bodies. Every 
group in the body politic is expected 
and trusted to take care of its own 
affairs. ‘The nation guarantees to the 
state the care of its internal affairs, the 
state guarantees the same to the towns. 
This is perhaps the most sagacious of all 
our political arrangements; because no 
government from a distance can be so 
satisfactory as that whose seat is near at 
hand. It wasa principle with our Ger- 
manic ancestors, that ‘“*where the law 
was made, there it was to be adminis- 
tered.” In that idea is the germinal 
principle of the English-speaking race, 
“The preservation of local self-govern- 
ment,” says John Fiske, in that remarka- 
ble little book on “ American Political 
Ideas,” “is of the highest importance for 
the maintenance of a rich and powerful na- 
tional life.” And he adds, “ It was only 
England among all the great nations of 
Europe that could send forth colonists 
capable of dealing successfully with the 
difficult problem of forming such a polit- 
ical aggregate as the United States have 
become. For obviously the preservation 
of local self-government is essential to the 
very idea of a federal union.” It was this 
principle, deeply grounded in the habits of 
our race and people, which became one of 
the two sides of the arch which supports 
our liberties and our life. For the only way 
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in which sectional jealousies and interests 
are kept from becoming a derisive and a 
rupturing force is by putting the adminis- 
tration of local affairs into local hands. 
Maine could not legislate for Florida: 
nor could the representatives of all the 
states. So Florida and Maine shall each 
legislate for itself, except in a few par- 
ticulars, when powers are given to the 
central government. Within the states 
the same principle applies and the town 
is left to administer the town’s affairs. 
Here, then, is the foundation of one 
half the political and social structure on 
which this nation rests; viz., the self- 
government of its separate local com- 
munities. It is as fundamental as the 
principle of federation. Weaken either 
side of anarch, and it is liable to collapse. 
Weaken either principle of our govern- 
ment, and its integrity is in peril. At- 
tack the Union, and you threaten the life 
of the republic. Attack the self-govern- 
ment of town and city, and you simply 
change your point of approach, you are 
aiming still at the very life of the land. 
Now it is safe to assert that such an 
attack has already begun. A power as 
real, as active, as dangerous as that which 
fostered the spirit which broke out in the 
rebellion is at work in every considerable 
city and town, grasping the powers and 
usurping the functions of the people. It 
is not yet a combined power, and in this 
is our chief hope. But it is taking the 
control of the municipalities out of the 
hands of the people. Our municipal 
governments are ceasing to be “a gov- 
ernment by the people, of the people, for 
the people.” They are governments now 
“by the boodlers, of the boodlers, and 
for the boodlers.’? Our cities and towns 
are in the hands of oligarchies made up 
for the most part of men who make a 
trade of politics for what it will bring. 
The citizens of our larger towns have 
handed over their rights and privileges to 
a small and select class of professional 
politicians. They have created for them- 
selves a name, and side by side with “ the 
barons of the South” who threatened the 
perpetuity of the Union by trying to sub- 
vert the bonds which held it, will go 
down the of our cities and 
towns, who are sapping the self-govern- 


“bosses ”’ 
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ment of the local bodies. This is the 
new threat to the national life. 

Is not this a plain statement of the 
fact? It is already in the power of a few 
great cities, of ove great city, to turn the 
scale of a national election. It happened 
in 1884 that the change of a few hundred 
votes in the city of New York would 
have changed the result of the poll of the 
whole people. ‘That city is fast in the 
clutches of a few “bosses.” Suppose 
other cities in close states to be held 
under similar bondage to the oligarchs of 
the saloon and the machine; and sup- 
pose it occurs to the managers of elec- 
tions to concentrate their forces upon the 
bosses of these few cities, making it worth 
their while in any of those ways in which 
it can be made worth while to a boss or a 
machine-man in politics, to throw the 
votes of those cities for a particular can- 
didate. What, then, becomes of the 
pleasant fiction about “government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple?” ‘The tremendous majorities which 
the two dominant parties have so long 
commanded will not always last. The 
Republican party is losing its grip upon its 
strongholds in the North; the new issues 
will weaken the great margins of the 
Democratic party in the South. With 
this change will come an increase in the 
power of the cities. With that addition 
to their political influence and its national 
significance, they will become still more 
attractive in the sight of the managers 
and bosses. Already it has become next 
to impossible to divorce city polities from 
national. ‘The habit of party warfare,” 
says Mr. Bryce, “has been so strong as 
to draw all parties into its vortex ; neither 
would either party feel safe if it neglected 
the means of rallying and drilling its sup- 
porters, which state and local contests 
supply.” If to this indirect advantage, 
which the political managers are unwill- 
ing to forego, is added the direct increase 
of power in the decision of national issues, 
will not the problem of rescuing our cities 
from the rule of rings and bosses be en- 
ormously enhanced. May it not be a 
growing perception of the tendency ot 
political power in national issues toward 
the great cities which leads the bosses to 
grasp with an increasing tenacity their 
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already enormous advantages? ‘The 
scent of a “boodle”’ which is national 
must be exceedingly attractive to the 
keen olfactories of these trained and 
greedy creatures. 

But there is another and even graver 
side to this matter. ‘The political power 
of our cities is increasing not only through 
the shifting of majorities, but also through 
the shifting of the ratio of population. 
It is admitted that for almost a century 
population has been tending toward the 
cities. The figures and conclusions of 
the Hon. Wm. M. Springer, in a recent 
number of the Forum, are most interest- 
ing in this connection. He makes a 
moderate estimate that twenty-three per 
cent. of the people of the United States 
now reside in cities having more than 
eight thousand inhabitants. Making 
every necessary abatement from these 
figures, they point a moral too obvious to 
be ignored. ‘The trend of populations to 
the centres is indisputable. But mark 
what this signifies in its bearing on the 
threat of the great cities against the na- 
tional life. Let the cities remain in the 
hands of the bosses. Let the balance of 
political power pass into the hands of the 
cities. Have we not thus put the balance 
of political power in the grasp of the 
bosses? Have we not increased the 
facilities of corruption bevond all esti- 
mate? Have we not practically de- 
stroyed the integrity of self-government 
by the larger local groups? And have 
we not inflicted as serious a blow upon 
the second great principle of our na- 
tional life as secession aimed at the 
first ? 

But this is not all. ‘To correct the 
abuses wrought by this degradation of 
municipal government, we see frequent 
attempts made to throw back the manage- 
ment of the great cities into the hands of 
the states in which they are situated. 
Weary of this rule, the city rushes to its 
state government, and asks it to interfere, 
to assume power, to appoint commis- 
sions, to put up restraints, to take the 
care of local interests. It is a step back- 
ward. It is a retreat from the time- 
honored custom of Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
It is a reversion from all the principles 
on which this government is founded, to 


let the farmer from Southold, or the lum- 
berman from the Adirondacks, have any 
large power over the affairs of Brooklyn 
or New York. But in the confusion of 
our local affairs and the apathy of our 
citizens, it is no wonder that this has been 
attempted as a remedy. When men are 
in pain they will go far out of their usual 
line of diet and of hygiene for relief. 
But drastic remedies will not serve as a 
steady diet ; and systems of government 
must be framed not to meet special 
emergencies, but to conform to normal 
conditions. This isa tendency which has 
been especially strong since the civil 
war. It corresponds to the disposition 
to force more and more power con- 
tinually upon the general government, 
and curtail the powers of the states. But 
centralization, whether in relation to a 
state government or the general govern- 
ment, is always a direct attack upon the 
wise principle of local self-government 
which has been centuries in formulating 
and strengthening itself in the mind of 
the English-speaking race. It will be a 
sorry day when we turn our cities over to 
our commonwealths for safekeeping ; for 
it will be the confession of the failure of 
our time-honored principle, when applied 
to American cities. It will be the proof 
that we cannot take care of our home 
interests with our home forces. 

But these evils are complicated with 
another. It is in our great cities that 
the great hordes of men are found 
who are least fitted for the duties of citi- 
zenship and least accustomed ‘to the 
exercise of the right. The men who 
founded this country, and the people who 
have governed it for many years, have 
come of the old ‘Teutonic stock who have 
been trained to the work of self-govern- 
ment for the last three thousand or four 
thousand years. How can we expect men 
who have been held in the gyves of 
paternal government to enter on these 
duties before they have been in this 
country a year, or learned its language, or 
formed any conception of its institutions ? 

Now this is but a bare hint of a great 
peril. The point is, that one of the two 
vital principles of our national life is as 
seriously threatened to-day as the other 
was forty years ago. And, still further, 
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the same patriotism which was summoned 
to defend the Union, is now under call 
to defend the c7#es of the Union. ‘rhe 
work of patriots for the next quarter- 
century must be an earnest fight for the 
preservation of government for, by, and 
of the people within our cities. We have 
before us the task of rescuing them and 
keeping them from the hands of rings 
and bosses. We have to face the hour 
prophesied by De Tocqueville. That hour 
has come. ‘That threat has become a 
fact. So far we have failed to master it. 
It is the problem of the present to turn 
that great American failure into the great 
American success. It will take vast ener- 
gies andefforts. But it is the call of our 
land, and unless we heed it our most vital 
institutions are likely to fall. Thus is our 
country in serious danger, for the second 
time in acentury : once, when it was sought 
to overcome the centripetal force which 
holds all its political units to the centre ; 
again, when the forces are gathering which 
threaten to overcome the centrifugal 
power which neutralizes the tendencies 
to centralization, and hence to tyranny. 
It was a vital struggle which kept the 
federal bond intact. It is an equally 
vital one which maintains the power and 
principle of local self-government. The 
patriotism which saved the country once 
on the battlefield must rally now in the 
ward room and the city’s polling places. 
For as our states would have perished in 
the wreck of the Federal Union, so would 
our Union perish in the degradation of 
our towns. The call is now for a new 
patriotism, a patriotism which will rally 
men in a love of their own cities and 
towns, and consecrate them to sacrifices 
for the institutions nearest to their own 
firesides. We need a revival of the old 
Teutonic love of the local group. Let 
us have a deeper and warmer municipal 
patriotism, till we say of our cities and 
towns, as the Psalmist of-his own city, “ If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right 
hand forget her cunning.” 

Is it asked how we are to accomplish 
such a result. It must be confessed the 
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obstacles are most disheartening. 


For 
local patriotism implies some local pride ; 
and local pride implies stability of resi- 
dence, personal identification of the citizen 
with the city, the establishment of homes 


as hostages to good government. What 
hope, it may be asked, has America, 
when every condition of her life retards 
the growth of this social sentiment? 
What pride will men take in cities when 
they are to them but so many transient 
market-towns, where they are only stop- 
ping long enough to amass _ fortunes? 
How is stability of residence to be secured 
when the conditions of society, com- 
merce, and industry force so large a frac- 
tion of the population into almost nomadic 
habits? How shall we establish homes 
when the rush toward crowded centres 
stimulates the growth of the “ flat” and 
the “family hotel’? What sort of a 
local sentiment can be expected, it may 
be asked, of populations which consist of 
great groups of aliens, German, Irish, 
Italian, Scandinavian, French, English, 
Spanish and Chinese? How can the 
municipal problem be solved until we 
have discovered whether we can Ameri- 
canize our foreigners, and teach them 
even the rudiments of our system? 

The truth is, the two are parts of one 
great problem. ‘They must be solved 
together. The hopeful signs of assimila- 
tion and patriotism which grow apace in 
our foreign populations may be inter- 
preted as indications of a more loyal 
interest in the good government of the 
cities where these elements concentrate. 
Already the eastern cities have begun to 
take pride in their histories, and the 
western cities show a more or less eager 
desire to make a history in which their 
children may take a pride. But the work 
of enlightenment needs to be pushed with 
persistence, assiduity, and _ intelligence. 
It is a task both long and arduous. Nor 
can we hope to see it accomplished until 
we ourselves, Americans to the manner 
born, realize its intimate connection with 
the perpetuity and integrity of our insti- 
tutions. 
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HER IN ALL THINGS. 


By Philip Bourke Marston. 


NTO mine ear I set a faithful shell, 
That as of old it might rehearse to me 


The very music of the far-off sea, 
And thrill my spirit with its fluctuant spell ; 
But not the sea’s tones there grew audible, 
But Love’s voice, whispering low and tenderly 
Of things so dear that they must ever be 
Unspoken, save what heart to heart may tell ; 
And hearing in the shell those tones divine, 
Where once I heard the sea’s low sounds confer, 
I said unto myself, “ This life of thine 
Holds nothing, then, which is not part of Her, 
And all sweet things that to men minister 


Come but from Love, who makes Her heart his shrine.’ 





MASTER SHAKESPEARE’S STAR. 


By Elizabeth B. Walling. 


by me to record in my day-book the 

doings of myself and the family I have 
served my life long, and much practice 
with the pen hath given me some facility ; 
so when my lady’s motherless lasses be- 
sought me, for the sake of the days when 
my dear lady was young, to write this oft- 
told tale for them, I found it not in my 
heart to say them nay. 

I’ faith it was an innocent masque, and 
yet methinks not one my lady would fain 
have seen her own lasses imitate — nay 
not for all the wealth of Indies which 
have of late augmented the map of his 
Majesty’s dominion ; but she, poor wean- 
ling, was orphaned at her birth, and Judy, 
my wife, had brought her up by hand; 
and early in the business the Lady Anne 
had taken her head, and got Judy clean 
under her little thumb, to say naught of 
one who should in agreement with holy 
writ be the head of his wife, but who, too 
oft, hath found his lawful authority set at 
variance. Now while still in short kirtles, 


| hath aye been esteemed a privilege 


our little lady was sent away to acquire 
the learning and accomplishments be- 
fitting her station, and ne’er did we 
glimpse her winsome face for five long 
years. When she did come home so 
altered out of mind was she, that even 
Judy greeted her as a stranger, and 
laughed and cried like one bereft over her 
lovely nursling ; for the lass had waxed 
tall and lissom, and fair to look upon like 
the daughters of Asher. Her hair was 
the color of burnished copper, but her 
eyes were dark and clear like a brook 
that winds through shadowy glades, yet 
touched with glints of light and sparkle, 
even as sunbeams fleck the dark water. 
Her skin was as a fresh-plucked white 
jasmine-flower, and her mouth a scarlet 
poppy at dew-fall. She had learned 
strange uncanny ways, and gave constant 
speech to passages out o’ play-books, 
flinging her arms about like one dis- 
traught, for a knowledge of Master 
Shakespeare’s writings had crept into her 
school of virginity (how God wotteth !) 
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even as sweets and codlings did pass 
secretly from mouth to mouth. In my 
humble opinion, Master Shakespeare was 
aye a most kind and courteous gentle- 
man, albeit held in small esteem by many, 
being but a writer and enactor of plays 
which they deemed of less value than the 
paper they were writ on, while the sect 
of Puritans, then waxing valiant amongst 
us, did deem the theatre the house of the 
devil, even as the church the house of God. 
But the Lady Anne was none of these. 
“By my troth!’’ quoth our brave 
young mistress, “’tis a cruel decree that 
condemns a woman to hide her talent in 
a napkin. How cana man’”’—and she 
uttered the word with a contempt I re- 
joiced my Judy heard not, for that she is 
aye prone to lack of reverence for her 
lawful head, albeit a God-fearing woman 
— ‘how can a man portray the passions 
of a woman’s heart? That France should 
take the lead of glorious England in such 
a matter! Now hark ye, Elbow, I'll be 


the wedge to pry open the door of the 
stage for women of like mind as myself 
else is my name never Anne Berkeley. 


I'll show them what a woman’s wit can do 
when put to ’t, I warrant you!” 

Now perceive the shrewd temper of 
the lass, for she did take me one side 
and say (Judy would aye have it she but 
spoke thus to cozen consent out o’ me), 
“Good Elbow, women, as thou well 
knowest, are given to vain babbling, and 
I must have a servant who can be faith- 
ful as a bloodhound and silent as the 
grave withal. Methinks I know one can 
be both for my sake, nor shall his fealty 
go unrewarded an’ he serve me well.” 
Moreover, my lady held out right pleas- 
ing prospects of the gay London doings, 
and did cajole, and beseech, and when 
my craven heart misgave me, wept and 
vowed she should die o’ disappointment ; 
until, like many a wiser man, I did yield 
me to a woman’s wiles, and promise to 
serve her even as she would. My Judy, 
with the insatiate greed for knowledge — 
when not of a useful sort— which doth 
aye possess the souls of womankind, did 
surmise that something was afoot, and did 
so beset and harry me with her im- 
portunities and floutings that I fear me 
if the delay had been extended she would 
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have had the truth out of me willy-nilly, 
so determined was her temper; for I, 
though holding sound scriptural doctrine 
on the subjection of the weaker vessel, 
which I would fain see enforced through- 
out the universe, am at heart of an ex- 
ceeding mildness of disposition, and oft 
unjustly used in consequence. Howbeit 
the Lady Anne and I did speedily set 
forth by the coach, despite Dame Judy’s 
cries that it was a shame for a young lass 
to journey without her nurse to give her 
countenance, and a violence of language 
toward me, that self-respect forbids me 
to repeat ; for, in truth, Dame Elbow was 
sore disappointed to miss the fine sights 
o’ London, and would have given her two 
eyes to stand in my shoe-leather, albeit 
vain as a peacock of her shapely feet and 
ankles, which she loved to display in fine 
stockings and scarlet shoe-ty, aping the 
tripping gait of a marketable wench at 
the sheap-shearing ; also sticking not to 
jest loudly at the honest size and shape 
of the foot-gear of her better half. 

* Nay now, good nurse,’’ quoth my 
lady, her dark eyes laughing under her 
hat-brim, “ pr’ythee berate him not. 
Elbow is naught to blame, and thou 
knowest the maids must be overlooked, 
else would ruin stare us 1’ the face, and 
who so prudent a housewife as thou, good 
Judy? Trust me to bring thee the 
finest fardingale and ruff in all London. 
Fare thee well, nurse.” 

All the night long my lady leaned back 
in her own corner of the coach, but sleep 
sate not upon her clear-shining eyes (my 
lady’s eyes did aye put me in mind o’ 
that verse of Scripture which treats of 
“‘clear-shining after rain’’) which stared 
out of her jasmine-flower face at the 
flaring torches as one who sees spirits, — 
if the Almighty permits the departed to 
revisit this earth, which some question ; 
for me I confess I like not the church- 
yard nor the rambling passages of the 
castle o’ dark nights, — and ever and anon 
she would burst forth into speech : 


“Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes! 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 

And be not fix’d in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentation ! ” 
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And with such wondrous pathos did 
my lady cry out on heaven that almost me- 
thought in verity the young Lady Anne, 
with all her merry quips, was the grief-be- 
shrewed mother of the princes foully mur- 
dered in the tower. And my eyes did 
wellnigh burst their bounds, and my blood 
ran cold in my veins when she prated o’ 
the dagger she saw before her, her white 
hands clinched, and horror frozen in her 
gaze, until such chills sped one another 
down my marrow as might befit a hallow- 
mas eve 1’ the graveyard, and despite my- 
self I was fain to cry out and beseech her 
to desist, whereat she did laugh right mer- 
rily, and seemed excellent well pleased at 
my foolish straits. And forthwith she 
did burst out in lighter vein, “I pray 


thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry?” 
And thus did she comport, until at War- 
wick some players bore us company in 








the coach, and my lady subsided into 
silence, with her veil drawn closely about 
her face that none might decipher her 
features. And in good sooth the players 
were but indifferent company for a gentle- 
woman, albeit protected by as faithful a 
servant as e’er drew breath. And as the 
night waned, frequent recourse to the 
bottle had so unloosed their wit that but 
for one of their number the Lady Anne 
would have been put to the blush, but at 
any approach to aught unfitted for a 
lady’s ear this youth would curb his com- 
rades with unsparing tongue. And in 
sooth he was a proper young man to look 
upon, with as shapely a leg as any in all 
England. My lady could see her fellow- 
travellers from behind her veil, albeit they 
could never have unravelled her from the 
illest-favored piece of Eve’s flesh i’ the 
kingdom. At length one of the fellows, 
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made unnatural bold by the ale he had 
quaffed, swore that Jove should hurl great 
thunderbolts upon him, but he would steal 
a kiss from the sweet mistress, an her 
lips be worth the tasting, and with that 
intent he did attempt to tear my lady’s 
veil away; when, before I could make 
move to protect my dear mistress, the 
comely youth with one blow did send the 
varlet rolling on the floor of the coach, 
where he did sit up with rueful visage, 
and, anon, on pretence of breathing 
the air, did depart to the top of the 
coach. 

“Give you good thanks, kind sir!” 
cried my lady in trembling accents, 
clutching her veil more closely round her 
face. 

“Gracious lady, ’twas naught; would 
I could serve thee with rarer opportunity. 
Howbeit, rest assured thou shalt reach 
thy destination unmolested. An’ thou 
deign to vouchsafe a glimpse of a face 
which must be passing fair to match so 
sweet a voice —” 

“No! oh, no, I cannot!” 
mistress again, half affrighted. 

“Then shalt thou not, lady. 
not force thy inclination. 
thus enshrouded to the tomb, an’ it 
please thee.” And the youth turned 
good-naturedly to the window, from 
which a faint saffron-colored gleam could 
be seen creeping up the east. 

At length did we rattle into London, 
and I did gaze with speechless wonder 
on the plumed and ponderous coaches 
thronging the streets, and the shining 
river gay with pleasure boats, the bridge 
lined with stately mansions, among them 
the renowned Nonesuch House, made all 
of gilt and wondrous carving in Holland, 
put together with wooden pegs. Anon a 
sound of lutes and trumpets burst upon 
the ear, whereat the prentice lads in 
front of the shop doors did cease their 
’wildering din of, “What d’ye lack, 
gentles? what d’ye lack?’’ and rush _ to 
the parapets to glimpse their gracious 
majesties (God preserve them) who sat 
in gilded barges, canopied with gold em- 
broidered sarcenet, attended by their 
royal train, clad in blue satin, spangled 
with silver, rowing down to Greenwich. 
What wi’ the flags flying and jewels glint- 


cried my 


I would 
Thou shalt go 
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ing, ‘twas a brave sight, I promise ye, in 
the clear morning sunshine ! 

All too soon, methought, we reached 
the dwelling of Dame Prudence Valour, 
the widow of a silk-mercer, where my 
lady had engaged lodgings. Plainly the 
good dame marvelled at my lady’s closely 
veiled figure, attended by none save stout 
Peter Elbow. 

“T crave pardon,” quoth Mistress 
Valour, “but methought the lodgings 
were bespoke for a young gentleman and 
his serving-man.”’ 

“Thou sayest true, good dame,” re- 
turned my lady. “My brother comes 
anon. I wished but assurance of his 
good comfort, and mayhap, with your 
approval to await his coming, before tak- 
ing farewell.” 

““Certes ! certes!” exclaimed Mistress 
Prue, bustling about to serve her lady- 
ship refreshment, and beseeching her to 
lie on the day bed, that perchance sleep 
might refresh her after her journey. But 
my lady declined food and drink, and 
begged to retire to her brother’s apart- 
ments, and there were we at last alone. 

And the Lady Anne bursts out laugh- 
ing, and cries she, “ By the rood, Elbow, 
thou art as sober, discreet, and owl-vis- 
aged as King Solomon himself! Come ! 
how likest thou our adventure thus far? 
For me, I am like to suffocate and forget 
the look o’ daylight!” and she throws 
back her heavy veil, and discloses her 
fair forehead beaded with pearly drops, 
and the lovelocks pressed as tight to ’t as 
e’er a wooer presses his lady when first 
she yields consent to wedlock. 

“First shalt thou enact the sheep- 
shearer, honest Elbow; then shalt thou 
fetch doublet and hose, for the prologue is 
well-nigh finished, and the comedy about 
to begin. Come— despatch!” and my 
lady gave me her scissors to despoil her of 
her long hair. It seemed no other than 
sin to clip away the bright mass which did 
twine closely about my fingers as if to 
cozen me out 0’ resolve to separate it 
from its mistress; but ’twas not for me 
to question, and anon the discarded locks 
lay mutely grieving on the floor, and my 
lady’s head rioted o’er with ruddy curls 
like a pretty boy’s. She looked in 
silence at the sunbrown tendrils, with a 
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smile o’er tremulous for merriment, while 
a somewhat glittered in her eye that she 
would not I noted. 

“Come, Elbow, wend apace, good 
Elbow, and fetch me brave apparel; and 
mind, Elbow, I am aweary, and would 
not that any disturb me until thou re- 
turn.” 

“Your behests shall be obeyed, my 
lady,” said I, feigning blindness to her 


April face, and making obeisance. And 
having approximated her height and 


girth, I sped me forth to do my lady’s 
bidding, but first did pause to warn Mis- 
tress Valour that her lodger would rest 
uncomraded. 

Now there be a portion o’ this tale I 
would fain pass o’er in silence, but that it 
be closely woven with the rest, and to 
ignore it would breed confusion. From 
the moment, then, of entering her door, 
Mistress Valour did look with favor — 
far above his deserts God wot !— upon 
one of us, who doth hereby confess with 
shame and sorrow that so far from dis- 
couraging the dame’s ill-judged affection, 
he did rather liven the flame by praising of 
her beer and victuals, of which she did 
set forth the best, and (that the worst 
may not be withheld) did crown his un- 
faithful atrocities by chucking her under 
the chin, and denominating her a buxom, 
well-favored wench withal. Such be the 
depravity of mankind. Howbeit sinners 
suffer grievous requital, I wis! Marry 
and amen ! 

So having admonished Dame Valour 
of the Lady Anne’s behest, and received 
an amorous glance from her — poor lady ! 
—JI hied me forth into the streets, where 
the coil did greatly harry and confuse me, 
being but country bred; albeit ‘twas 
monstrous entertaining to behold the 
booths with merchandise of various kinds 
spread forth to view, choice tapestries, 
armor from strange countries, chains and 
rings of beaten gold, rapiers and daggers 
with jewelled hilts, and more exhibitions 
than I could name you in a summer’s 
day. \lso were there divers shows, 
whereof, the price being but a penny, 
[ did yield me to the temptation of a five- 
legged pig, the same being an imposture 
so foul that I was minded to demand my 
penny again, but did deem it the part of 


discretion to keep silence, and hold fast 
my remaining lucre ; for mine own eyes 
did behold a subtle cutpurse invade the 
throng about the ballad-monger, and with 
a straw tickle the ears of a gaping clown 
to make him pull his hands out of pocket, 
whereat the scurvy patch made away with 
the poor innocent’s angels. Another 
rogue did twitch off a gallant’s cloak of 
blush-colored satin, and take to his legs 
with it, despite the hue-and-cry at his 
heels. Whereat I did hear one whisper 
his neighbor, “‘ Dost see yon stern, pale- 
visaged man smiling at the broil? Tis 
Master Ben Jonson who will work the 
scene into a play.” On a high scaffold 
stood Master Kindheart the tooth-drawer, 
and nigh at hand a ‘thief waiting to be 
whipped, and two bloody rogues i’ the 
stocks were the butt of the jesters. 

I did bethink me with some compunc- 
tion of conscience how the fine sights 
would pleasure Madam Judy, and how 
roundly she would stare about her, her 
curiosity being aye lively in all matters. 
But when at length I reached the haber- 
dasher’s shop, and would make choice of 
raiment, meseemed I knew my own mind 
no better than a foolish woman, or the 
weathercock on the village spire, the 
shopman did bring forth such variety of 
apparel, slashed and embroidered, thick 
laid with lace, bedecked with tinsel, and 
laced with gold and silver cords, that I 
was fair bewildered, and did thereby com- 
mit a most grievous blunder. It hap- 
pened in this wise: a certain doublet of 
cloth of gold embroidered with pearls 
suited me excellent well, but I misdoubted 
if the Lady Anne would be minded to 
wear such costly raiment to personate a 
poor player ; and what trick should my un- 
ruly tongue play me but to blurt out, in 
answer to the shopman’s solicitations, 
“1 faith I know not if my lady would be 
pleased ’’—whereat I clapped hand _ to 
mouth, and would have fled, but that the 
wily shopman (as I did speedily learn is 
aye a trick o’ the trade) by smooth 
speecherie did soothe my affright, and 
fetch others of his wares before a body 
could cry, Christ save us ! 

“Why, an my master apparel himself 
to pleasure his lady, so much the better 
husband is he. Goto! Fye upon thee 
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that would have thy master consider 
naught but his own hardened eye i’ the 
matter !”’ 

So did I fetch breath again, and at 
length made choice of a doublet of dark 
green muray cloth slashed with white vel- 
vet, peach-colored silk hose, a long felt 
cloak lined with taffeta, and a bonnet 
bedecked with heron plumes caught up 
with a silvern buckle; and taking them 
in my arms sped me back to my lady. 
Nor could I rest until I did confess my 
betrayment and exceeding confusion 
thereat, at which she laughed right mer- 
rily, albeit she admonished me in all 
soberness to let it serve as a lesson to me. 

“And now pray thee get thee hence, 
good Elbow, and engage Dame Valour in 
converse while I prank me out in my new 
attire. Marry, thou hast shown marvel- 
lous good taste, and methinks ‘twill be- 
come me bravely well. And 
Elbow, when thou hear’st the big knocker 
clap once, jump from thy seat, and cry, 
‘Body o’ me!’ or such like phrase, ‘’tis 
my young master’ ; speed thee to the door, 
cast thyself upon my neck, and fall to 
kissing me as roundly as thou had’st 
gone back to the days o’ thy courtship. 
Nay now, an thou let aught of reverence 
stand in the way of my behest, thou art no 
true friend to me. And, Elbow, if thou 
‘my lady ’me henceforth, thou’lt cause 
me to curse my nativity, to say naught o’ 
thine own! I am Master Arnold Way- 
land, a young gentleman who seeks en- 
gagement at the theatre. Understandest 
thou?” 

“Aye marry do I,” quoth I, albeit 
somewhat ruefully, for the fantasy did 
abash a man of my kidney; moreover, 
to understand and to perform be aye dif- 
ferent matters. So with quaking legs 
and spirit I betook myself to Dame 
Valour’s domain, where I found the 
poor, deluded lady smiling and smirking, 
arrayed in her Sunday gown of green taf- 
fetadel with cherry ribands, and naught 
would serve but I must refresh myself 
with a cheese-cake and a sup of home- 
brewed ale. I fear me I paid but in- 
different attention to the good dame’s 
prattle, being in a sweat o’ terror for my 
wilful mistress. And anon the clang of 
the big knocker rang through the house. 
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“?'Tis—’tis my young master,” gasped 
I, and therewith did stagger to the door 
and fling it open, close followed by the 
dame possessed of all the round-eyed 
curiosity that doth aye curse her sex. 
Herewith it did speedily appear that I 
had naught to dread, for as I ama true 
and zealous Protestant my lady’s marvel- 
lous gifts 0’ speeches steaded her so ex- 
cellent well that I could scarce withstand 
the delusion that some magic had witched 
me into service of her brother who ne’er 
drew breath. 

“By my troth ’tis Elbow! excellent 
Elbow ! How dost thou, Elbow?” cried 
my new master, kissing me _ roundly. 
Then did he gracefully doff his bonnet 
and make obeisance. 
morrow, mistress. 
she come?” 

“My mistress awaits your coming 
above stairs,’ quoth I, entering some- 
what into the spirit of the masque. 

“With your good permission, dame, 
I'll seek her, for she leaves me to-night,”’ 
and my new master bounds up the stairs 


“Give you good 
My sister, Elbow, is 


after the manner of impatient youth. 


“ Arnold !”’ 
above. 

‘Aye, sweeting, tis Arnold, thy broth- 
er—’’ The door clicks, and Dame 
Prudence and I stand staring in the hall 
below. 

“ Beshrew me, but thy young master is 
as proper and courteous a youth as e’er I 
clapped eyes on!’’ cries she. But for 
me, I am too bewildered for praise-mak- 
ing in my courteous master’s behalf. 

After some days, which my lady 
deemed expedient to ’custom her to 
boy’s apparel, sought we Master Shake- 
speare at the theatre, and by rare good 
hap found him at leisure to give ear to 
his visitor. 

“‘So thou desirest to become a player, 
sweet youth. Alack-a-day ! Thou might’st 
be better—and worse. Pr’ythee give ex- 
ample of thine aptitude.” 

So my lady cast away her cloak, and 
did give speech to many passages out 0’ 
book with such wondrous skill, meseemed 
no more in the bare playhouse, but trans- 
ported to such scenes and companies of 
noble lords and ladies as naught but the 
very art of magic could bring to pass. 


cries my lady’s voice 
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And anon Master Shakespeare did leave his 
seat, and pace to and fro, and his counte- 
nance went all ruddy and alight even as 
the red glow of a great night fire doth 
spread o’er the welkin, until the heavens 
are aflame with glory; and when silence 
fell, he broke it not for a space. My 
lady stood wringing her white fingers, 
for in sooth she knew not that Master 
Shakespeare was thrilled well-nigh to 
boo-hooing, like a wench deserted of her 
lover. 

“ Boy,” cried he at length, wheeling 
toward her, ‘thou art gifted beyond any 
that ever I heard utter! ‘Thou showest 
me the men and women of my brain 
even as I conceived them with all their 
virtues, follies, passions, made alive, not 
as sticks of wood gifted with unnatural 
discourse. Thou art a treasure beyond 
compare. Thy hand, boy—so! ’tis 
white and soft as a girl’s.” (At this me- 
thought Master Wayland did hang his 
head.) ‘Thou art o’er young, and thy 
pipe o’er slender for aught but gentle 
ladies sighing and storming for love. 
My word for’t, thou’lt make thy name 
famous i’ London.” 

At this, Master Wayland doth blush 
and stammer mightily, and take leave to 
inform Master Shakespeare that be- 
cause of his Puritan kindred, ’tis his 
good policy to conceal his true name, 
and doth conclude with a saying of Mas- 
ter Shakespeare’s, concerning (as I gath- 
ered) the unimportance of allotting their 
rightful names to things. And therewith 
I make bold to differ, for methinks con- 
fusion would stalk abroad in such case. 
If a man go to purchase a_ joint-stool, 
surely it seemeth the part of unwisdom 
to call for a garden hoe. Now what 
strange crook o’ conscience did possess 
my lady to make known this small por- 
tion of deceit, I profess not, the minds 
of women being hard to ravel, for that 
they be too small to hold all matters fair 
spread to view as do the minds o’ men, 
and must needs twist and cramp their 
contents like a fardel crammed with odds 
and ends in dire confusion. Before 
Master Shakespeare could reply, a hire- 
ling of the theatre did summon him to 
rehearsal, and he did cry, “ By’rlakin ! 
thou banished memory from her seat! 
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Howbeit, thou camest i’ 


time. 
Now cans’t thou see His Majesty’s Ser- 


good 


vants,” that being the name the 
company of players, “and perchance 
give exhibition of thine abilities.” 

So he conducted my lady, I following, 
to the stage strewn with rushes, where 
were assembled the players to rehearse 
a play called “ As you Like it.” And I 
promise you, you would have liked it but ill, 
for that a gentle lady, called Rosalind,— 
who, for certain reasons, did deem it ex- 
pedient to don boy’s apparel and dwell 
in a forest,— was to be enacted by a raw- 
boned man of middle life, with the 
bristles of a three days’ beard bedecking 
his swart cheeks. Moreover, methought 
he did feel his unfitness for the gentle 
lady, for Master Shakespeare saith to 
him, — 

“Thy fortunate planets are in good 
aspect, Master Coggswell, for here is 
a young gentleman— Master Arnold 
Wayland, friends — (here the Lady Anne 
did clap her bonnet to her breast and 
make obeisance) who would fain relieve 
thee of a distasteful duty. Thou seest 
his. youth and comeliness do fit him for 
playing the woman, and trust me he con- 
ceives his parts shrewdly well.’’ More 
than this, Master Shakespeare saith not 
lest he breed jealous dissension. 

The ill-favored Rosalind did clap 
Master Wayland on the shoulder, and 
swear he loved his comeliness better than 
ever a black-eyed wench i’ the kingdom. 
So was my lady furnished with a fair copy 
of all Mistress Rosalind hath to say, and 
the play did begin. At first she seemed 
as one distraught with fear, and did stam- 
mer and grow pale, until I was in a sweat 
of terror lest she fall into a swoon. How- 
beit as the play progressed, methought 
the gentle Rosalind did forget other iden- 
tity, and comported herself so marvellous 
natural that His Majesty’s Servants did 
gape and stare like zanies, and forget 
their own lines with watching her. Now 
never credit me if there appeared not 
among the players our fellow-travellers in 
the London coach. The varlet who in- 
sulted the Lady Anne was called Master 
Skelleg, and my word for’t he improved 
not on acquaintance. The young gentle- 
man who so gallantly defended my lady was 


of 
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Master Richard Fletcher, and methought 
the others hung upon his words as trust- 
fully as a yearling babe upon its mother’s 
kirtle. And even as Master Shakespeare 
he also did take Master Wayland by the 
hand and swear naught save nature e’er 
bestowed such wondrous gifts on one so 
young. Thus was my lady engaged as 
one of His Majesty’s Servants at a recom- 
pense of three crowns weekly, she bar- 
gaining for naught save a private tiring- 
room, which, after some parley, was 
granted her. 

“Gained thy master the employment 
he sought?” inquired Dame Valour, 
when the candles were long i’ the snuff 
that evening. 

“Aye verily,” quoth I shortly, for in 
truth I dared not trust my slippery tongue 
to gossip of my lady’s affairs. 

So the dame, marking my misliking, 
did straightway turn to other matters. 
“Tost like London, Master Elbow? Art 
happy here?” 

“Aye — in moderation,’ quoth I. 
“Though i’ fecks ‘tis monstrous lone- 
some.” ‘Thereat the good lady’s smile 
did give place to an expression of such 
discomfort that I feared me she suffered 
with a gripe o’ colic —it being the sea- 
son of unripe fruit—and did meditate 
commending a brew of hot ginger, being 
o’ my personal experience an infallible 
remedy for such distemper. Howbeit it 
passed o’ the instant. 


“How meanest thou— lonesome?” 
quoth she. 
Now should I have replied boldly, 


“For that Judy, my wife, is absent.’ But 
the devil is at all times vigilant beyond 
our mortal ken, and I did rather answer, 
“The Scripture saith it is not good for 
man to be alone ; and a hired lodging is 
not as a man’s own hearthstone.” 

“ But — an’ —if—thy hired lodging 
were in verity thine own _hearthstone 
then wouldst rest content ?”’ 

“As touching that,” quoth I warily 
(being as wax i’ the hand o’ Satan ), it 
must needs depend on others.”’ 

Then did Mistress Valour draw nearer, 
and lay her hand gently on my knee. 
“What others ?’’ saith she, soft as a sum- 
mer zephyr sighing 7’ the tree tops. 

At that instant my lady did call loudly 
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for me to bear her some despatches ; and 
methought I heard Dame Prudence 
roundly beshrewing her lodger for a par- 
lous, heady boy, albeit under her breath. 

Ne’er have mine eyes looked on so 
beautiful a youth as young Ganymede 
(being the name assumed by Mistress 
Rosalind i’ the forest) clad in doublet of 
white satin, thick laid with silver lace, and 
orange-tawny hose, the jewels at his 
sword-hilt flashing in the candlelight. 
And saving Master Fletcher, who enacted 
a youth enamoured of Rosalind, none ap- 
proached my new master in speeching. 


From the languid gallants, displaying 
their satin cloaks and starched and 


scented beards on the stage-stools, to the 
noisy groundlings, cracking nuts and jests 
together, none but did stint their diver- 
sions and wax silent as moonrise when 
the new player gave utterance. When I 
did bethink me ‘twas in verity my lady, 
my blood raced like coursers in my veins, 
and thundered at my ears, but whiles I 
did forget, as methought did she, aught 
save gentle Rosalind. I’ faith from the 
three trumpet-soundings to the falling of 
the players on their knees to beseech 
God’s blessing on the king, ‘twas a won- 
drous triumph. After the play a brace 
of noted gallants did despatch their pages 
to beg in courtly phrase that Master Way- 
land sup with them; but he did courte- 
ously decline. And anon I hailed a 
waterman to row us back to lodgings. 

Methought the radiance of St John’s 
heavenly revelation was shed abroad o’er 
the water in shimmering belts of jasper 
and topaz and ruby, turquoise and opal 
in the sunset ; and the roseate glow had 
crept into my lady’s fair cheek, and un- 
der her bonnet, drawn far o’er her brows, 
her eyes gleamed like stars, aloof and un- 
searchable. 

“Master,” quoth I, for that the water- 
man might hear, “ didst note a black-eyed 
wench who sought to engage thine atten- 
tion at the theatre ?”’ 

Then did my lady’s spirit return to its 
tabernacle, and she laughed right merrily. 
“Fye upon thee!’’ quoth she, “that 
would cozen a poor player into belief 
that he isa gallant to turn the heads 0’ 
the lasses. I noted no such wench.” 
Nor could I persuade her ’twas aught but 
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a quip ; and anon we reached our abiding- 
place ; and Dame Prudence, with praise- 
worthy forethought, had prepared hot 
spiced wine to refresh her lodger, whereof, 
when I had borne it to him, she would 
- have me return and drink a loving-cup 
with her — poor lady ! 

Now as Master Shakespeare did pre- 
dict, the new player’s fame spread as 
spreads a flame in a high wind. The 
theatre was thronged with noble lords — 
aye and ladies for the first time conde- 
scended to a public playhouse to see the 
boy player go mad as Ophelia, or die as 
Juliet, and ’twas rumored that the king 
would soon bid his servants to court. But 
before the time was ripe, this selfsame 
Juliet was in a manner the cause of my 
lady’s undoing. The bold-faced slut I 
had noted ogling my new master at his 
first appearance, Moll Peevy by name, and 
daughter of a citizen, was constantly at 
the theatre when she had been better em- 
ployed mending her mother’s napery, 
and she did cast sheep’s-eyes at the hand- 
some young player until my lady, being 
but young and merry-hearted, thought it 
rare sport to ogle and languish in turn. 
And straightway Mistress Moil, like many 
an addle-pated wench before her, did 
deem herself mad wi’ love for a play- 
actor, and ’gan sending her father’s pren- 
tice with love-plaints and tokens to Mas- 
ter Wayland’s lodgings. 

I can see my lady now, making merry 
over the damsel’s glove, which would have 
held both her own little fists. She did 
call it the fairest guerdon e’er bestowed 
on graceless knight, and did hang it on 
the wall with its fingers spread wide apart, 
fall on her knee, waft kisses to it, and 
vow she was unworthy to touch its little 
finger. In the midst of her pretty dis- 
sembling, like a clap o’ thunder out 0’ 
blue sky, came a challenge to Master 
Wayland, wherein Master Skelleg did 
accuse him of alienating the true affec- 
tion of his sweetheart, and: swear he was 
no gentleman withal; albeit how aptly 
sped that arrow to its mark methinks he 
dreamed not. 

My lady went pale as ashes, and did 
make piteous moan, crying, “ Why had I 
none to counsel me of my folly! Iam buta 
motherless girl, with none to counsel me !”’ 
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Betimes she did pluck up courage, and 
did write her challenger a most humble 
apology vowing she dreamed not Mistress 
Peevy was aught to him, and promising 
all courteous amendment. And _there- 
with was he forced to be content, albeit 
the scurvy churl did thereafter exhibit 
such contumely I was minded more than 
once to give him the drubbing he soundly 
deserved. As for Madam Moll, her mouth 
drooped like that of a child deprived of 
its plaything, and when her smiles and 
blandishments availed not, such a look of 
grief came into her moon-face I was fain 
to rue on the wench. And the Lady 
Anne did truly mourn, crying that she 
had unwittingly wrought a mischief she 
knew not how to amend. 

Now what follows was afterwards re- 
lated us by Master Fletcher who for 
reasons that shall appear did shrewdly 
mark all that concerned Master Wayland. 
When the boy-player quaffed the Lethian 
cup as the Lady Juliet, ’twas his custom to 
have it filled with muscadel, both that the 
act might appear natural, and to refresh 
him after this fatiguing love-lornness ; 
Madam Moll, being aware of this, did bribe 
a hireling of the heatre to mix with the 
wine a love-philtre, which I doubt not 
some alchemist had assured the silly fool 
would kindle love in the breast of a stone. 
The hireling, being a Judas, did betray 
the wench to Master Skelleg, who waxed 
exceeding wroth, and did substitute for 
the philtre a brew of simples which 
though not deadly (for the varlet had no 
stomach for boiling alive at Tyburn) 
would yet cause exceeding uneasiness to 
any who partook of it. Thus when | 
went to the door of my lady’s tiring-room 
to escort her home I found her with a 
face like sun-bleached napery, her lips 
set in a colorless line. She did speak but 
four words: “Send for my nurse.” 

So when I had left my poor mistress 
cast like a rainbeaten flower upon her bed, 
I sped me to despatch a message bidding 
my wife straightway to London, which, 
but for the sorry cause, I knew would re- 
joice her soul. For two days my poor 
lady suffered exceeding anguish, and 
whiles she lay unconscious; but she did 
straitly charge me to summon no medical 
man, for that it would discover her secret. 
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''Vile Wench! what dost mean by calling my lodger, Peter, my duck 
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So was I wellnigh distraught with anxiety. 
And on the evening of the second day 
my wife arrived, and ne’er, since the days 
of our wooing, had her face looked so 
comely to me. She did take her nurse- 
ling in her arms, and rock her to and fro, 
crooning over her like a mother over her 
ailing first-born. And the Lady Anne 
did open her eyes with a wan smile, and 
put up her hand and stroke her nurse’s 
cheek, and did say, 

“There, there, nurse, I shall mend 
apace, now thou art here.” 

Rarely well pleased at my wife’s coming 
and the turn affairs had taken, I did 
leave the two together, and betake me to 
the kitchen for a space. 

Now, if it please the Lord that my pil- 
grimage exceed that of his servant Methu- 
selah, may He forfend another such period 
of misery as that which I now must re- 
late, for to a man of my unwarlike parts 
’twas in truth a taste of very hell. I sat 
i’ the chimney-corner well enjoying a 
pipe of Virginia tobacco, striving to blow 
the smoke in a fantastic manner ap- 
proved of the gallants, and Dame Valour 
was mulling some wine at the fire, whereof 
she had invited me to partake, when Mis- 


tress Judy did appear to heat my lady’s 
broth. 

“Well, nurse,” quoth Dame Valour 
who dreamed not my wife was other than 
a stranger, “how dost find thy patient?” 

“T’ bad case, poor young gentleman !” 
returned Judy with an owlish blink at me, 
as who should say, “ Perceive you how 
discreetly I take my cue?’’? After some 
further discourse on indifferent matters, 
she did turn to go, and passing my corner 
stopped to thrid my locks with her fingers, 
after a manner o’ her’s when good- 
humored, and saith she : 

“ Peter, my duck, wilt come anon and 
help me move my lady to the day-bed?” 

With those words methought the crack 
o’ doom had come! ‘To think that after 
the guard I had set upon my lips for 
many weeks, the foolish wench should out 
with the secret at the very hour of acquir- 
ing it! But the wise man knoweth that 
a woman with a secret is a woman with a 
firebrand in her pocket; either she 
poppeth it out to fend scorching, or it 
burneth a hole and ’scapes unawares. 
Howbeit had my wife craved assistance in 
persuading a mad bull, Dame Prudence 
had marked it not. She wheeled around 
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from the fire like a tragic player, with a 
stoup of wine pointed at Mistress Judy, 
and cried she : 

“Vile wench! what dost mean by 
calling my lodger, a respectable serving- 
man, Peter my duck? Dost think I har- 
bor wantons? Get thee gone o’ the in- 
stant!” 

Ne’er, though my days indeed exceed 
the prophet’s, shall I forget Dame Elbow’s 
face at that moment. For a breathing- 
space ’twas blank as a new-born babe’s ; 
then blazed such a fire in her gray eyes 
as flashes on an angry falchion’ i’ the sun- 
light. “What!” cried she, “ dar’st thou 
assail as honest a woman as walks God’s 
earth? O-o-o-h!” And in excess of 
fury she did cast away the bowl of steam- 
ing broth with such violence that a large 
splotch did take me i’ the nose, and 
scalded it so severely that it did swell to 
a great size, causing me sore discomfort 
for many days. ‘Then did she rush upon 
Mistress Valour, and dash away the stoup 
of boiling wine, whereof also I received a 
portion down my neck, howbeit of neither 
of these misfortunes was I conscious for 
the space of some time. 

Then was I fain with a valiant exterior, 
far from being matched in spirit, to cast 
myself into the breach ; or, more truthfully, 
to force a breach between the angry 
dames, and hold them apart from pluck- 
ing each other’s eyes, while I sought to 
soothe them with fair words. 

“Soft, now, soft, my wenches! Judy, 
*twas but a mistake. Dame Prudence, 
thou comprehendest not. Soft! Soft!” 

As well might a man have sought to 
lull the north-wind howling down the 
chimney at yule-tide. I’ faith it taxed 
my sinews to the utmost to hold them 
apart, so determined were they to have at 
each other; and for that they could not 
they did with one accord set upon me, 
and did so grievously entreat me, that 
the sleeve o’ my doublet was torn away, 
and flung high in air, and my jerkin, al- 
beit of rabbit-skin, hung in rags and 
tatters, to say naught of divers wounds 
inflicted upon my person. Nor was that 
all. For many days, aye and weeks, my 
wife did use me so unseemly, refusing me 
all speech save in a spirit of grievous un- 
kindness, even taunting me with my great 


red nose, that life was a species of tor- 
ment. Nor was Dame Valour far behind : 
there were no more loving-cups drunk 
*twixt her and Peter Elbow, I promise ye ! 

A ray of light in gloom was my lady’s 
recovery and resolve to renounce the 
stage and go home; yet for that the 
term of her engagement had greatly 
waned she determined in honor to com- 
plete it. But Providence did decree that 
her first appearance should be likewise 
her last. The play was King Henry the 
Eighth. Master Wayland was welcomed 
with exceeding cordiality, and all went 
“merry as a marriage bell’’ until Cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s masque was in full tilt, when 
some pieces of ordnance were discharged 
and suddenly a fearful cry rang out, 

“Fire! ‘The theatre is on fire !”’ 

In a breathing space was the playhouse 
in smoke. Yells and curses rent the 
quivering air. Men and women com- 
ported themselves like wild beasts, scram- 
bling and fighting until it was a marvel 
none were mangled under foot. Yet 
though there were but two narrow doors 
of exit, and the building was totally 
destroyed, God in His infinite mercy did 
permit all to escape uninjured, A chroni- 
cle expounding the event saith: ‘ Noth- 
ing did perish but wood and straw and a 
few forsaken cloaks; only one man had 
his breeches set on fire, that would per- 
haps have broyled him if he had not by 
the benefit of a provident wit put it out 
with a mug of ale.” 

The players rushed to and fro, gathering 
their arms full of apparel, which they did 
recklessly cast out of the windows to be 
devoured of ravening thieves below. My 
poor mistress, weak and bewildered from 
illness, was buffeted cruelly, and finally cast 
prone upon the floor behind a pile of 
boxes, while I did dash here and there 
like a madman in search of her, calling 
loudly on Almighty God for aid. Me- 
thought my brain must crack in sunder 
as the heat scorched my face, and the de- 
vouring flames drew on apace, lapping 
away the structure as a cat laps cream, 
when suddenly a tall form bounded past 
me, darted down behind the pile of boxes, 
and rose with the Lady Anne clasped to 
his breast. Methought he feared her soul 
had returned to Him who gave it, for he 
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did give utterance to a cry, not loud, yet 
with a thrill in it to wake the very dead: 

“Sweetheart !” 

My lady opened her eyes like a star- 
tled fawn upon him, and seeing whose 
arms encompassed her, a smile fluttered 
across her pale features; she did put her 
hand up softly to his cheek, and swooned 
away. Methought Master Fletcher pos- 
sessed the strength of ten giants as he did 
fight his way through the seething human 
mass, bearing the fainting form of the boy 
player in his arm, I keeping close at his 
heels, until he laid his burden on the 
sward at a safe distance, and fetched 
water to restore my mistress to her senses. 
Then did he summon a coach to bear 
her home, and though I kept close at 
hand, methinks they noted my presence 
no more than I had been a fly on the 
wheel. My lady’s cheek was faintly 
tinged with pink, like a pale cloud at sun- 
set, and she saith : 

“When didst thou learn my secret?” 

And saith Master Fletcher, “I have 
known it long. I would have guarded it, 
or thee, with my life.”’ 

The tint of my lady’s fair cheek deep- 
ened, and she murmured with downcast 
eyes, ‘“ My friend, I thank thee.” 

Then cried Master Fletcher tumultu- 
ously, “Nay, thank me not! Nor call 
me friend! I do love thee in the deeps 
of my soul. Wilt thou not give me, 
dearer title?” 

And my lady’s clear-shining eyes were 
downcast, and she spake not. 

Then did Master Fletcher begin hum- 
bly, “I know thou art of noble birth—” 

Suddenly lifted my lady her white lids, 
and lo, her eyes gleamed bright with 
tears. ‘Not so!” cried she. ‘Wert 
thou a hundred times a player, and Ia 
princess of the blood, yet would I wed 
thee, for I do love thee even as thou 
sayest!’? And a look came upon Master 
Fletcher’s face, methought none save the 
angels were worthy to behold, and I did 
turn me aside to the window. 

Now Master Richard did counsel my 
lady that she reveal herself to none, but 
rather take example of the meteor that 
flashes across the sky, and whence it 
cometh or whither it vanisheth is known 
of no man. And she did yield to 


him in all things, albeit when he had fin- 
ished she saith : 

“Vet if it be not against thy will, 
there is one to whom I would fain 
confess the truth, for he hath shown 
me great kindness, and I do love him, 
even as a father.” 

And saith Master Fletcher, “Sweet- 
heart, thy will is mine.” 

So they did seek Master Shakespeare 
at his lodgings, I attending them, and 
when he did come into the room, my 
lady hung her head and cast down her 
eyes like a child expecting to be chidden 
for a fault well known to it. Then did 
she flash a glance from under her dark 
lashes, and with a smile dimpling her 
rose-flushed cheeks, stretched forth both 
her hands, and saith, “ Friend, wilt thou 
forgive me?” 

Master Shakespeare did appear greatly 
puzzled, and saith he, “Why comest thou 
in stage apparel?’’ ‘Then smote he his 
thigh, and did fall into a chair and stare 
roundly at the Lady Anne for the space 
of a minute, and quoth he, *‘ By my hali- 
dom! Full aptly hast thou played thy 
part, my lass!” 

“Wilt thou keep my counsel ?”’ faltered 
my lady. 

And saith Master Shakespeare heartily, 
“Trust me ‘tis as safe with me to my 
dying breath as thereafter in my grave.” 
Then turned he to her companion. 
““ Master Fletcher — ”’ 

“ Richard, Earl of Surrey,’’ quoth he, 
making obeisance. 

“More maskery! A mad world, in- 
deed, my masters !” 

Then did Lord Richard expound how 
having, even as my lady, a great love for 
play-acting, and it being contrary to 
custom for noble earls to thus disport 
themselves, he did engage as_ plain 
Richard Fletcher. 

Saith Master Shakespeare, ‘Good my 
lord, the lass hath my promise to guard 
her secret. Desirest thou like friend- 
liness ?”’ 

Lord Richard filliped with his fingers 
i’ the air. ‘For myself I care not that,” 
quoth he. “Word it! Word it! Per- 
chance ’twill serve to draw th’ attention of 
the gossips from my lady’s disappearance.” 

Then with a twinkle in his eye did 
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Master Shakespeare look from my lady to 
Lord Richard, and from Lord Richard 
back to my lady, and saith he, “ My lass 
(for he knew not she was of noble birth), 
but now thou asked of me a boon; now 
would I crave one of thee.’’ 

“Before ’tis asked ‘tis granted,’’ saith 
my mistress eagerly, “it is—”’ 

“That thou bid me to the wedding !”’ 

So we three bade farewell to London, 
and did wend our way homeward ; and 
when I saw the gray turrets and dark 
mullioned windows of the castle loom 
against the amber of the sunset, me- 
thought there was no fairer dwelling in all 
the land. And straightway did begin 
such preparations for the wedding that, 
even as for Noah’s dove, meseemed there 
was no spot for a quiet man to set the 
sole of his foot. Judy did swell like a 
turkeycock at her share in the coil, and 
therein (God be praised !) she did forget 
her grievance, and use me in a wifely 
manner once more. In the midst of the 


confusion my lady bethought her to send 
a wedding gift to Moll Peevy, who was 
soon to be married to Master Skelleg, 


and little joy had the poor wench of her 
husband I ween. And the Lady Anne 
did likewise send a costly fairing to Dame 
Valour, to console her for the husband 
she could not have, she saith. 

The wedding day drew on apace, and 
Lord Richard did arrive with his postil- 
lions and outriders, and all the pomp be- 
coming a noble earl riding to his nuptial 
with a lady of equal rank. My lady re- 
membered her promise to Master Shake- 
speare, and did bid him to the wedding ; 
and despite the distance he did come, 
and did bring as a wedding gift such of 
his plays as had then been printed bound 
int white vellum with the Lady Anne’s 
name in gold letters across the cover ; 
and inside was writ: ‘The brightest star 
i’ the firmament hath set to rise upon a 
worthier sphere.” But, saving us who had 
known Master Wayland, none dreamed 
of its significance. Judy did apparel her 
lady for the marriage in her gown of milk- 
white satin o’er shot with silver threads, 
which gave it a mysterious shimmer when 
she moved, like moonlight on marble. 
Many and many a time alas! have I 
leaned from my high turret casement and 
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marked the moonbeams playing over the 
headstone of my lady’s solitary grave, 
until, what wi’ thinking o’ the past and the 
salt water in my eyne, I have seemed to 
see the flinty marble melt in the moonlight 
into my lady’s silvery gown, and above it 
her little curly head and clear-shining eyes 
with a wistful look in them — waiting. 
Many and many a time have I seen the 
earl, a bent, heartbroken figure creep like 
a thief in the night out o’ the castle and 
wend his lonely way to her giave, there 
to change into the proper youth who 
wooed the gentle Rosalind, and wedded 
her surrounded by a gay company of 
noble dukes, and earls, and ladies; my 
Lord of Monteagle, bearer of a wedding 
gift from the king, who did send as 
embassador his most famous courtier ; 
Master Shakespeare the life of the wed- 
ding feast, the merry quips running off 
his tongue as nimbly as water off the 
eaves in a down-pour; the great boar 
roasted whole, flagons of red wine flow- 
ing as freely as the milk and honey we 
wot of in the Book of Life; the jousts 
and tournaments, and fireworks, and 
dexterous, tilting horsemen ; Lord Richard 
in his satin doublet and hose fit for the 
king himself, and shining in his eyes 
withal the love-light that methinks no 
jewelled crown or sceptre e’er bestowed 
or took away on this earth; my Judy, 
younger and comelier by many a summer 
day, clad in all her wedding bravery 
her ruff almost scraping the skin off her 
ears with stiffness, laughing and sobbing 
in the doorway; but through all and 
above all, the gleaming candles and jewels, 
the flowers and the brave apparel, see I 
always the face of my lady like a white 
rose opening to the sun, her clear-shin- 
ing eyes alight with happiness. 

Twelve years of wedded bliss did God 
grant them, then gathered He my lady to 
Himself; and the earl caused the inscrip- 
tion in Master Shakespeare’s play-book to 
be graven at her head. And God was 
merciful to Lord Richard in that he tar- 
ried not long behind. My wife tended 
my lady’s lasses, even as she had nursed 
and tended their mother, and even as she 
were they sent away to acquire the skill 
and learning befitting their ladyships. 
We miss their winsome faces and merry 
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voices ringing through the castle, as year 
by year goes by, and it seems o’er long 
to wait. For we twain grow old apace. 
Year by year our locks whiten and our 


earth we may be adjudged worthy to 
serve our dear lady in heaven, to which I 
add a silent petition that wide heavenly 
spaces may intervene ’twixt us and one 


steps: grow feebler, so that perchance 
when our little ladies come again they 
will find naught of us but the grave-grass 
sighing i’ the wind. God’s will be done. 
And every night upon her knees doth my 
wife pray that even as we served her on 


whose name hath ever been —aye, and 
is so to this hour—to Dame Elbow asa red 
rag toa bull. For in very truth should 
they meet, methinks there would be 
troublous discord even around the throne 
of the Lamb. 


SMALL AND GREAT. 
By P Ha, Savage. 


E but for now the bird within this nest : — 
‘The grasses blossom high above thy head, 
Pushing their coarse green stems up through the dead 
And twisted mass of summers gone ; thy rest 
In fear the dropping acorn breaks ; around 
The cricket loudly shrills, and the great bee 
Rolls in his course ; and thy vast home, this tree, 
Rumbles and spreads above thee on the ground. 
This world is still a mighty world to me. 
When, gazing on the moon, and following down 
Around the curving globe, it seems to be 
Grown petty, may I die; nor be so weak, 
Ne’er be so slight a man T cannot own 
A tender sense to make the small things speak. 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 


By Katherine Loomis Parsons. 


HE finest portions of the State of 
Virginia are undoubtedly the Valley 
of the Upper James, the Shenandoah 

Valley, and what is known as Southwestern 
Virginia. Somewhat north of the middle 
of the state (approximately about 79° 30’ 
longtitude and 31° latitude) is situated 
the Natural Bridge. Lying midway be- 
tween the sharp and beautiful peaks of 
Otter, and the great hills which flank the 
town of Lexington, it is one thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea, and in the 
most picturesque part of the James River 
Valley. Ranging about the headwaters 
of the James, and sweeping northward, 
westward, and southward to West Vir- 
ginia, ‘lennessee, and North Carolina, are 
the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains. 
They hug silently their untold mineral 
treasures, and are swept by winds so pure 
and fresh that the wonder grows that there 
are people here who are either old or 
poor. ‘The rich promise of this region is 
like an unlimited letter of credit. The 
scattered population is a vigorous and 
hardy one ; but they till the soil, instead 
of sinking shafts far below its surface. 

A stranger, a tourist, bringing an in- 
telligent attention to bear upon the 
subject, would perhaps seize the signifi- 
cant facts of the State’s case with more 
accuracy and clearness than one whose 
eyes are obscured by familiarity and affec- 
tion. Such a one would say, Virginia’s 
best chance for future prosperity lies in 
the development of her mineral wealth. 
Let him start at Norfolk or Newport 
News, where the Old Dominion steam- 
ships come in from the North. ‘These 
are, broadly speaking, the “ transfer sta- 
tions”? for western traffic. | Newport 
News is a growing place, the terminus of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, built up 
by it, and changed, recently and rapidly, 
from the sleepy “ landing-place”’ of his- 
toric fame. 

To an alien eye, “ tide water” and the 
Lower James, and so up to Richmond are 


thoroughly depressing. Endless stretches 


of yellow broom, sprinkled with low 
scrub-pines ; lonely negro cabins, made 
of unhewn and “ chinked” with 
mud, shrink to the edge of miniature 
forests of cedars, and look like wretched 
bedraggled chickens with head under 
wing ; cornfields are slowly scratched by 
weary ploughmen, sallow and sickly and 
bored ; fat old colored women leaning on 
hoe-handles pause to watch the train as it 
passes, calico skirts tucked up, handker- 
chiefs on heads, and feet innocent of 
shoes. Their round and pleasant faces 
remind some of us of dear old “mam- 
mies” of the long ago. 

There are the few great houses, “ old 
Virginia mansions,”’ of which Shirley and 
Brandon are the most notable ; there is 
quaint old Williamsburg, with its tradi- 
tions, and pride, and moss, and _ grass- 
grown streets ; one sees the fragments of 
Jamestown. 

Allons ! The fails at Richmond check 
the passing up and down of boats, and 
above that the only navigation of the 
river is monopolized by ferry-boats, com- 
monly yclept “ flats.” It is a picturesque 
sight, the crossing of one of these “ flats.” 
The train stops at a small station op- 
posite Cartersville, for example. ‘The 
river bank, — fringed with willows, and 
horse chestnuts and water-elms, great and 
small, —is not a dozen feet away. ‘The 
water slips away in a cool, clear, smooth 
flood, absinthe green, or of an opaque 
yellow if there has been rain. ‘The 
further bank, perhaps a hundred yards, is 
a little higher than the hither one, and 
against the sunset sky rises a cluster of 
roofs and chimneys, with two or three 
sharp spires, and a blur of great old 
trees. A road winds down to the land- 
ing, and there is the “ flat,’ being held 
by a chain at one end, the ferryman 
steadying it by a pole against the current 
at the other. ‘Two men on_ horseback 
ride on; then a very ancient carriage, 
with paintless wheels, two horses which 
have evidently just been torn from the 


logs 
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‘The stage sweeps around a curve, and the hotels are in sight.” 


plough, an old colored 
reins, —and from the 
sweet, high-bred face, framed in snowy 
hair. ‘The face of a grande dame, tied 
under a rusty bonnet, with delicate, calmly 
folded hands in threadbare cotton gloves 
—a not unusual type. Then comes a 
load of hay, drawn by two white oxen, 
and a half dozen school children, and 
séveral barking dogs. The “flat” pro- 
ceeds laboriously across the stream, the 
two colored men leaning against their 
poles. What a_picture,—the smooth 
river, the sunset and the silhouette, the 
low hills, the crowded “ flat.”” Virginia 
seems never to tire of the old ways. 

This is not irrelevant, because we are 
making our way up the river, — slowly 
approaching the bridge; and these are 
the little things which go to make up the 
whole impression of the journey.  For- 
merly, the James River and Kanawaka 
Canal (opened in 1841) followed the river 
to Buchanan and Lexington, and, with its 
short branches, was the only outlet to the 
world. Then the Richmond and Alle- 
ghany railroad was built, against great 
opposition, along its towpath, hardly 


man holding the 
window looks a 
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leaving the river 
banks for two hun- 
dred and twenty 
miles. Connecting 
as it does with the 
Chesapeake and 
Ohio at Clifton 
Forge and Rich- 
mond, there is now 
direct communica- 
tion between the 
mountains and the 
They say that once the whole 
valley of the James was a waving wheat- 
field, unrivalled in richness by any in 
the world. But now the cultivated farms 
are comparatively infrequent, divided 
by hundreds of untilled acres, which, in 
some localities, would bring perhaps two 
dollars an acre, could a’ purchaser be 
found. It is said that the soil has been 
exhausted by the excessive and injurious 
use of fertilizers. It is also suggested 
that the great agricultural profits of ans 
bellum days were not wholly owing to un- 
usual natural fertility, but largely to the 
comparative cheapness of labor. Now, 
one must either work himself, or pay 
seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half 
a day for field-hands. Alas, the good old 
times! As I have said, the country is 
being drained by the large cities, or ab- 
sorbed into the many “ boom towns.”’ 

It is the day of land speculation, and 
of the laying out of town lots. ‘Those 
who over the route from Chatta- 
nooga to Baltimore affirm that only upon 
reaching the latter place does one get 
out of “city limits.”” Only the artist and 
dreamer, however, can regret that this 
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is so. It is the infusion of new blood, 
the contagion of restless, Northern en- 
ergy, which is to revive and_ revolu- 
tionize the old state, and awaken latent 
fires. 

But we 
“boom 


have not yet reached the 
district.” Our way lies along 
the river, where the rolling fields are 
emerald, and we see the dry canal bed, 


or pass the occasional locks of hewn 
granite. ‘There are a few farmhouses 


and cabins of a better sort, and now and 
then grist mills, with great, slow-turning 


wooden wheels. ‘The character of the 
country is rapidly changing. At How- 
ardsville you see the distant line of 
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manufacturing town, and possesses con- 
siderable wealth. We have now reached 
an altitude of five hundred and fifteen 
feet. The river becomes darkened by 
higher cliffs, and rushes swiftly between 
impeding rocks. Cleared fields now be- 
come infrequent. ‘The great desolate 
hills are high and steep, and the narrow- 
ing river is rarely out of shadow. ‘The 
ugly duckling is to become a swan, inev- 
itably. 

We are not, as a people, especially 
blind to the main chance, and only the 
other natural temptations of the country 
have left these so long neglected. ‘These 
heights and depths are full of iron and 











Steps lead abruptly down to the arbor-vitae trees which overhang the strear 
f pty & 


mountains ; 


and reaching Lynchburg, 
you are fairly in the rough hill-country. 
Lynchburg itself is set upon seven hills, 


of a most unnecessary steepness. Here 
are mills and foundries, built upon the 
fine natural water power; the river is 


spanned by bridges; it 
of four railroads ; 


is the culminus 
it is a great tobacco 


coal, slate, manganese and marbles. ‘The 
time is coming and is not far distant, 
when Virginia will throw off the drag- 
ging weight of debt and discouragement, 
and return to her old place of importance 
and honor. And it is not traditions of 
past glory, not the pursuit of old customs, 
which will win her this rightful place ; but 
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Yet a little further 


honest endeavor and unabashed toil, — 
and the wealth in the mountains. 


Thirty miles from Lynchburg are Bal- 
, Pp, S 
cony Falls, Glasgow, — 


“ Where from Rockbridge, Bath and Highland, 
Many swollen rivers meet.” 


We are now some seven hundred feet 
above the sea. Here is a triangle of 
lifted valley land, between the confluence 
of the James and North Rivers, and 





. and, without warning, the Bridge is in Sight 


flanked by those valuable hills, some of 
which rise sheerly, to an altitude of two 
thousand to three thousand feet above 
the sea, and at whose bases run three 
railroads. On this lifted plateau is sit- 
uated the new town of Glasgow; and 
ten miles up is Buena Vista, a town two 
years old and numbering about three 
thousand souls. A year ago, the site of 
Glasgow was merely meadow and corn- 
field,—a large and_ well-tilled farm. 
Now for seven or eight square miles, it 
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is parcelled out in “town lots”; it has 
graded and titled streets, a handsome 
Moorish hotel, furnaces under 
construction, mills, and (best of all) 
dwelling-houses. Until a new town pos- 
sesses dwelling-houses, however humble, 
there is no certainty that its existence is 
not ephemeral and uncertain. 

Glasgow is six miles from the Bridge, 


stores, 
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coaches or buckboards or close carriages. 
Let us assume that it is the good fortune 
of every pilgrim to arrive there bright 
and early of a fair spring morning. 

In the open space about the small 
depot stand several traps (‘ Bridge 
teams,”’ they will tell you), and among 
them are a low-swung covered barouche, 
and a big, red stage, with places inside 





Cedar Creek 


broad 


is a 


and the and level road between 
them favorite drive. ‘The views of 
the mountains, which slope abruptly at 
Balcony Falls at the water gap, where the 
river breaks through and makes an abrupt 
turn; the charm of Arnold’s Valley, on 
the opposite side of the James; the 
exhilaration of the air, —all make it an 
agreeable excursion. 

Visitors at the Bridge usually arrive by 
the Shenandoah Valley or Chesapeake 
and Ohio, (formerly Richmond and Alle- 
ghany) Railroad. Connection with the 
main systems and important cities is easy 
and direct. The stations are both about 
two and one-half miles from the hotels, 


and this distance is traversed in stage 


and out, for thirty people, a boot behind 
for trunks, four horses, and a regular “ ole 
time nigger” holding the whip and reins. 
Choose! If you wish to have the city 
cobwebs swept from your brain, scramble 
to the top of the coach. If you think 
you would be unhappy without your cob- 
webs, step into the close carriage, and 
take a nap, if you like, until you reach 
your destination. The stage is usually 
the favorite. When every one is safely 
bestowed, and to the accompaniment of 
cracking whips and the toot of a horn 
perhaps, and the inevitable barking of 
dogs, the heavy trap is off. 

At the top of a short rise there is a 
magnificent view of the river, a hundred 
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feet immediately below, and sweeping 
north and south, shining like polished 
metal between its willow-fringed banks ; 
and then beyond, the blue hills, fading 
in soft lines to the dim horizon. The 
brakes are put down, and the horses trot 
easily down the incline ; the river is lost 
to sight, and the road turns up beside a 
little winding stream. ‘There is a log 
house near by, with a rock chimney 
nearly as broad as its gable end, gnarled 
apple-trees hard by, a large spinning- 
wheel seen through the door, a dozen 
children, more or less, about the thresh- 
old, and the ubiquitous dog. ‘The road 
passes through dark pine groves, or under 
great oaks, or between cleared fields. 
The air is as exhilarating as wine, and 
the freshness and dew of morning spar- 
kle on every leaf and grass blade. A 
red-bird hurries in undulating flight across 
the path, and cat-birds call; a covey of 
very young partridges scurry under a 
worm fence to the safety of a wheatfield. 
The road is ever ascending by easy 
grades, although the rise from the station 
accomplishes about seven hundred feet : 
and at the end of half an hour, the stage 
sweeps around a curve, and the hotels 
are in sight. ‘The three main ones are 


set upon green sloping lawns, with the 
Inn, an 


forests close behind. At Forest 
old rambling hostelry, 

the travellers 
leave the stage, and 
gradually find their 
respective lodgings, 


stop, 
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and a good, if simple, breakfast. 
one walks the short distance to the 
Gate-house, and thence down the path 
to the Bridge, which, although not 
more than two hundred yards from the 
Inn, cannot be from there. ‘The 
footpath leaves the open lawn, and steps 
lead abruptly down to the arbor-vite 
trees, which overhang the stream, — the 
same stream which fills the pond in front 
of the Inn, and finds its way to Cedar 
Creek in the Glen. These arbor-vite 
trees, which are commonly little more 
than large shrubs, have here attained a 
remarkable size. ‘There are from fifteen 
to twenty of them, varying from four to 
ten feet in diameter, and two old and 
dying monarchs which measure sixteen 
feet. 

Yet a little further along the shadowed 
way and, without warning, the Bridge is 
in sight. ‘The noisest party of picnickers 
would be silenced. ‘There is an over 
powering sense of the awesomeness of it. 
One is in the depths of a dark chasm, 
beside a bright little stream, and the 
great arch, bathed “in eternal sunshine,”’ 
is far above. From out the twilight, one 
grows conscious of something great and 
majestic and mystical and _ inexplicable. 
The Bridge has one peculiar characteris 
tic: one realizes its full grandeur at sight. 
There is no first feeling of 
disappointment to gradually 
overcome, as with Niagara 
Falls. Here is an arch over 
two hundred feet in height, 
of a blue limestone, which 
resembles, under polish, the 
black marbles of the Isle La 
Motte. The walls are notice 
ably smooth, with 
superficial 
sures; and their curves ar 
bold and broad, with that 
simplicity of outline which 
produces the impression of 
grandeur. Pictures do not 
give an adequate impression 
of its height; but the illus 
trations which accompany 
this article are from the 
most artistic photographs 
which have been 
and those who 


Later, 


seen 


only 


seams and _ fis 


secured, 
have not 
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Pulpit 
seen the Bridge can well judge of its 
outiines and = proportions. One must 
stand beneath it; observe how it dwarfs 


is carven, dark 
how migratory birds 
arch — to 
fifty feet 
and carries an 
wide. It has its 
in the days of the Mon- 
acans, — supporting a roadway and a 
Boston syndicate. The span itself has 
the precision of measured masonry ; and 


trees and men; how it 
against the sky; 
fl beneath _ its 
altitude. It is 
Niagara Falls, 
ninety feet 
—now. as 


realize its 
higher than 
avenue 


uses, 


Rock 


yet the block of stone between the piers 
an unbroken mass containing fifteen 
thousand cubic feet. ‘The opening has 
somewhat the proportions of a horseshoe 
magnet; while the walls are not abso 
lutely perpendicular, but lean slightly to 
the left. ‘Their faces are tinted dull red 
and ochre, and soft shades of yellow and 
cream ; colored by the veins of iron and 
manganese in the hills above. Where 
the arch protects the walls from the wash, 
they are of a dark, or delicate blueish 
gray, with white lights. 
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The beauty of the structure is enhanced 
by the beauty of its surroundings. ‘The 
caion it spans is a gorge extending for 
some miles to the east and west, in the 
bottom of which runs a_ considerable 
stream. ‘The precipitous cliffs rise from 
three hundred to four hundred feet above. 
In some places these crags overhang their 
own bases, and the creek washes against 
their feet ; near the Bridge they are bare, 
and clouded by the dripping of earth- 
stained water ; further up the stream they 


brawling stream, which is broken into 
sharp cascades or widens into still pools. 
Across it, the great trees lean, like Naz 
cissus, to contemplate their shadows. 
There are several rare varieties of ferns 
and flowers,— among the former, the 
walking-fern, ( Camptosorus rhisophyelus.) 
Some half mile from the bridge, the irre- 
gular opening of Saltpetre Cave appears 
at the base of a great cliff. The creek 
is crossed by a rustic bridge, and the path 
drops into the dense shadow of Hemlock 





are softened by lichens and overhung 
with creepers, and shadowed by gnarled 
and stunted arbor-vite trees, which cling 
like bats, by their heels, heads down. 
The path leads away from the Bridge and 
along Cedar Creek through what is called 
the Glen. 

As one takes a last look back, one 
might fancy that some portal in a giant’s 
fortress had been opened wide, showing 
the beautiful world that lay beyond. In 
the Glen, owing to the high and narrow 
walls of the gorge, and the multitude of 
trees, there is a sort of twilight. even at 
noontide. One walks on beside the bright 





The Lexington Road 


Grove. ‘There, silence is, and green sun 
shot dimness and a rich matting of the 
fine brown needles. 

Arbutus and laurel and rhododendren, 
wake-robin, blood-root, and hepatica 
bloom here in spring, and partridge-berry 
vines stray over the moss, brightening it 
with white blossoms or scarlet fruit like 
drops of blood. Sometimes the deep 
drumming of a pheasant startles the unin 
itiated, and sometimes the barking of a 
red fox. ‘The path still follows the stream, 
but the canon has broadened. ‘There is 
more sunshine, and hemlock gives way to 
oak and poplar. Professor Gray says 
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there are sixty varieties of 
trees in the glen alone, and 
that it is the finest fernery 
in the world. 

Then one reaches Lost 
River. Years ago when the 
cave was worked for salt- 
petre, some workmen thought 
they heard a sound of run- 
ning water behind the rocks. 
Blasting disclosed a stream, 
which leaped through the 
darkness of a cavern in large 
volumes, and, by passages 
unexplored and impassable, 
found its way, perhaps, to a 
“sunless sea.’”’ At any rate, 


neither its source nor its 
destiny has been discov- 
ered. One may look in through the 


low opening and drink of its waters, and 
hear the sound of it, and know no more. 
There is a local tradition, like that of 
Trevi, that who drink here shall return. 

Half a mile farther, the path ends at 
Lace-Water Falls, where Cedar Creek 
leaps over the rocks a distance of fifty 
feet, veiling the bowlders with snowy 
spray. And then the cliffs narrow in 
again, and it is too steep for comfortable 
walking. 

Speculation and suggestion, scientific 
and otherwise, have been lacking in re- 
gard to the raison a’étre of the Natural 
Bridge. ‘The opinion has been hazarded 
that it was once the dam of a great lake, 
whose banks were determined by en- 
circling foothills; that the dam 
gradually undermined by the wearing 
waters, and through a_ primarily small 
opening the water rushed in increasing 
volumes, until the basin was drained, 
and a huge fragment, an arch of solid 
stone, remained. Professor Eggleston is 
of opinion that the bridge is but a section 
of the roof of a great cave, which, worn 
and smoothed and crumbled by the in- 
sidious action of gases, fell away, until 
only this portion remains. But, perhaps, 
where itself at a dis- 
count, this Indian legend may be “ hung 
on the line”: 


was 


science confesses 


Before the accursed foot of white man 
had ever invaded the blessed soil of Vir- 
ginia, bringing contention, and_ barter, 
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Whispering Well. 


and bloodshed, the red men had already 
a knowledge of what it was to be at 
enmity one with another. ‘The Monacans 
handed down through generations the 
history how their tribe was wasted and 
decimated by long wars with the Shawnees 
and Powhatans. Worn by famine and 
despair, they were flying, closely pursued, 
through strange forests when they came 
upon a great chasm, of incredible depth, 
a hundred feet from brink to brink, ex- 
tending for miles to the eastward and to 
the westward. In the anguish of defeat, 
they prostrated themselves, and called 
upon the Great Spirit to spare his chil- 
dren. And when they arose and looked, 
behold, a bridge spanned the abyss! ‘The 
women and children were sent forth to 
try its strength. Seeing that it bore them, 
the prudent braves followed ; and their 
pursuers coming up, they held the bridge 
as it were ‘Thermopylae, and put many 
times their own number to death or 
flight. ‘Therefore, the Monacans called 
it Bridge of God, and worshipped it. 

Here is some choice of theories, and 
conjecture may be endless. But what 
ever the prin iples of construction, truly 
the Natural Bridge is of beauty, a “ Mir 
acle in Stone.” 

Let the return from the Lace-Water 
Falls be a leisurely stroll. The glen is a 
place to rest and dream in, to let stray 
snatches of poetry and sentiment usurp 
one’s practical and well-ordered mind. 
Again, pass under the mighty arch and, 
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as the path ascends, recover from the 
slight feeling of chilliness which is felt in 
the gorge. ‘Ihe lawns, smooth and bright 
with rich blue-grass, seem very cheerful 
and commonplace, and delightful. ‘There 
are children playing everywhere, it would 
seem; and upon the galleries of the 
hotels, women in summer array, and 
frivolous young men, in riding clothes or 
with tennis racquets, make one feel that a 
touch of the artificial and human is not to 
be despised. ‘The hotels are comfort- 
able, pleasant, almost luxurious. But it 
is with a feeling that there is something 
incongruous, that one turns from the 
bridge, unchanged through untold cen- 
turies, to the scenes of a modern sum- 
mer resort. However, a_ satisfactory 
dinner never yet spoiled any one’s ap- 
preciation of nature or art; and there are 
few things more satisfactory than the 
cooking from a veritable Virginian kit- 
chen, which is what one gets at Forest 
Inn. ‘This building, wherein the busi- 
ness of the management is 
carried on, was built in the 
forties, and the original struc- 
ture has been modified and 
added to, with the result of 
a rambling and quaint edifice. 
‘There are many ghost-stories, 
and grewsome tales of the 
old stage-coach days, con- 
nected with it, which you 
could get any old negro on the 
place to tell you. The other 
buildings were built three or 
four years ago, and substitute 
comfort for antiquity. 

One usually completes the 
tour of inspection by a walk 
to the top of the Bridge, a 
short distance from Forest 
Inn, up the public road which 
crosses _ it. On the right- 
hand side, and almost on the cliffs, 
stands the summer residence of Col. 
H. ©. Parsons, the present owner of 
the bridge. ‘The building is modelled 
from one built there in 1818; and there 
is reason to believe that its large lime 
stone chimney was a part of the cabin 
which ‘Thomas Jefferson caused to be 
built in 1775 for the two slaves whom he 
sent there to minister to the needs of 


visitors. ‘The original grant of the Bridge 
was made to Jefferson. After he was 
president, he again visited it, surveyed 
the place with his own hands, and made 
the first map. 

In 1845, a volume of great value was 
somehow destroyed. It was the “ Book 
for Sentiments,” which Jefferson placed 
in the cabin to be written in by guests. 
If the few extracts which were saved are 
any sample of its excellence, the book 
must have been wellnigh priceless. Be- 
sides the autographs of such men as Van 
Buren, Monroe, Marshall, Clay, Jackson, 
Houston, Jefferson himself (George Wash- 
ington, while an engineer for Lord Fair- 
fax, kindly left “his mark” carved on 
the rocks under the bridge,) there must 
have been some very good reading con- 
tained in their “impressions.” Marshall 
spoke of ‘God’s greatest miracle in 
stone’’?; Clay of “the bridge not made 
with hands, that spans a river, carries a 
highway, and makes two mountains one.” 





Saltpetre Cave 


‘There are few additional fragments of more 
or less value, but they are only fragments. 
On the cliffs is the nameless grave of the 
stranger who flung himself from the bridge 
in 1843, and whose uneasy spirit is said to 
still hang about the place. 

Out in the public road again, and 
another gate leads to Pulpit Rock. ‘This 
huge crag projects perceptibly beyond its 
own base; its summit is protected by a 
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railing, and thence one sees the arch, 
about thirty feet away, and somewhat 
higher than one’s head. ‘The opposite 
cliffs, hung with vines, show all their “ in- 
finite variety” of color, and from the 
gorge comes a moaning, as of many 
voices rising to a pitch of intensity, 
trembling with the sweetness of a troubled 
song, or sinking to a sob. It is only the 
reverberation of the winds, and the im- 
peded water below. 

The public road utilizes the bridge. 
Porte Crayon does not exaggerate when 
he describes the visit of his party : 

“They then stood over the centre of the arch, 
and yet so entirely hidden was the chasm which it 
spanned by the natural parapets of rock and the 
trees, that they passed over without being aware 
of it.” 


From the cliffs it is no uncommon 
sight of a Sunday to look down upon a 
baptizing. The deep pool which the 
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creek forms almost under the bridge is a 
favorite choice for immersion, both of 
white and colored. Usually a little tent 
of sheets is put up. From one of the 
churches, file down those who have 
experienced a “ change of heart,” and 
are come to have their sins washed 
away. ‘The colored baptisms are more im- 
pressive, because these people seem more 
deeply impressed. From the little tent 
old Br’er Jimmeson emerges. He is tall, 
and dark, and solemn ; a thoroughly good 
old man, who loves his brethren, fears 
God, and teaches the Gospel, without 
much knowledge of the alphabet. Ina 
black garment (this is optional) and with 
a staff in hand, he wades calmly and un- 
flinchingly, into the ice-cold water. Stand- 
ing there, he, and the people crowded 
about .the brink, set up a weird wailing 
hymn, which lasts perhaps five minutes. 
Then Br’er Jimmeson wades out, and 
reaches his hand to a man, who, clad 
only in shirt and trousers, stands wait- 
ing. A little water is dashed upon the 
sinner’s brow, and together they go 
out until the water reaches waist high. 
Some solemn words are spoken, an- 
other prayer; and then “In the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” 
the man goes beneath the _ water. 
Struggling and gasping, the penitent 
emerges, perhaps waving his arms and 
smiting his hands together in uncon- 
trollable emotion, while he tries to join 
in the hymn of rejoicing, or the 
shouts, which are raised by all. ‘This 
ceremony fully means to the man that 
his past is forgiven, his sins washed 
away, that his life begins at that mo- 
ment, and that he can enter upon it 
with every hope and security. It has 
(temporarily) the best of effects upon 
these people, so hard to control, so 
irresponsible. Sometimes fifty will be 
baptized without the preacher once 
coming out of the water. Breer 
Jimmeson says that he has immersed 
twelve hundred persons under the 
bridge alone. ‘There are not so many 
white baptisms, and, viewed from the 
cliffs, their ceremony is a_ prosaic 
thing compared with the excitement 
and fine singing, and solemnity withal, 
of the negroes. 
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There is a charming path leading over 
Mars Hill, and under the great white 
pines. It conducts from Balcony Bluff, 
which is opposite Pulpit Rock, along the 
brow of the cliffs. We look into the 
depths ; the course of the creek is visi- 
ble through the shadows in the gorge ; 
towards the west the long low wall of 
Ghost Mountain touches the sky. One 
walks, shod with silence, over a thick car- 
pet of golden needles. ‘There is a veri- 
table Lover’s Walk through a miniature 
grove of cedars, where only red-birds 
and mocking-birds, wood-wrens, and 
“thrashers”’ intrude to break the still- 
ness. It is very lovely —the gorge on 
one side of the path, with the music of 
wind and water coming softly through 
the myriad leaves; and on the left, a 
high rounded hill, across whose grasses 
the wind sweeps continually from far-off 
mountains. 

From this Mars Hill, one may look 
southward to the great purple shoulder 
of Thunder Ridge, and beyond, to the 
sharp oblique cone of Otter Peak. These 
are just across the valley, where James 


On the Banks of the James 





River appears and disappears, for miles, 
like the silver back of a great fish, in a 
green and amethyst sea. Westward, the 
ranges lose themselves in wavy lines and 
haze of distance, towards Rich-Patch and 
the Alleghanies. Northward the Shen- 
andoah Valley opens; and in the east 


are the Balcony Falls Water-Gap, and 
North River, and Glasgow, six miles 
away. Down the slopes of the Blue 


Ridge flow countless springs and streams, 
from which rises the haze which gives 
the soft and veiled appearance, an azure 
veil, which is thicker at times, but which 
is never wholly lifted. 

In the west is the very long and level 
ridge of Short Hill; the name is a proof 
of much local humor. It is like a great 
embankment, and it is rich in manganese 
and iron. Along its slopes granite ledges 
crop out, upon which there is no vegeta- 
tion. By moonlight, or of a misty day, 
these look like white shapes fleeing along 
the dark hillside; wherefore Jefferson, 


with that sense of the fitness of things 
which never failed him, named it ‘‘ Ghost 
Mountain.” 
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The Bridge surroundings seem, to the 
lover of nature, almost as admirable as 
the Bridge itself. ‘There are miles of 
drives; through “forests primeval,” or 
fields in high cultivation, or wild, rocky 
places, set with low,pines. ‘he Mount 
Jefferson drive crosses the Bridge and, 
leaving the- old Buchanan stage-road, 
turns to the left and winds slowly up the 
hill. The views from Mount Jefferson are 
superb ; and the air at that altitude, six- 
teen thousand feet, invigorating and deli- 
cious as draughts of some old vintage. 
One has, from the observatory, a sweep 
of some two hundred miles of mountain 
ranges. ‘The drive does not stop here, 
but winds about for four miles in the 
Park reservation. ‘There are other excur- 
sions also. ‘The ones to Hundred Oaks, 
and Buck Hill, the view of the Bridge 
from Pine Laden, and to Gilmore’s Mill 
and the River, all of them over good 
country roads. And then Lexington, 
associated with memories of Generals 
Lee and Jackson, Governor Letcher, and 
many famous men, is fourteen miles away. 
Washington and Lee College, and the 
State Military Institute 
(the latter burned during 


A couple of miles from the Bridge, on 
the Lexington Road, is the Galbraith 
Farm. Its red brick farmhouse, set 
close to the road, was the first hotel put 
up after the Jefferson cabin, — probably 
about 1815. ‘There is a lonely grave- 
yard, out in a hillside wheattfield, 
whereon is inscribed “ Katharine Cal- 
braith: 1828.” ‘This was once one of 
the finest farms in the country. 

Buchan and Liberty, and Fincastle, 
founded by Lord Botetourt, can be vis- 
ited. Sam Houston “of Texas” was 
born at the Bridge. 

The history of the Bridge is happily 
uneventful. Since Jefferson’s death it 
has changed hands but eight times before 
the present holder. The original grant 
reads in part as follows: 


“ George the Third &c., To All, &c.: 
Know ye that for divers good causes 
and considerations, but more especially 
Jor and in Consideration of the sum of 
Twenty Shillings of good and lawful 
money for our use paid to our Receiver 
General of our Revenues, in this our 
Colony and Dominion 





Hunter’s raid), give a 
scholarly air to the sleepy 
and picturesque little 
town. The Rockbridge 
Baths and “the Alumn”’ 
are thirty miles distant. 
White Sulphur Springs is 
ninety miles removed. 


















of Virginia, We have 
Given, Granted and 
7 Confirmed, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs 
and successors, Do give 
Grant and Confirm unto 
iq Thomas Jefferson, one 
certain Tract or parcel 
of land, containing 157 
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An Old Virginia Farm. 
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acres, lying and being in the County of 
Botetourt, including the Natural Bridge 
on Cedar Creek, a branch of James 
River, and bounded as followeth,” etc. . . 
IN WITNESS, &C., witness our 
Trusty and well-beloved John, Earl of 
Dunmore, our Lieutenant and Governor- 
General of our said Colony and Domin- 
ion at Williamsburg, under the seal of 
our said Colony, the 5th day of July, 
1774, in the 14th year of our Reign. 
DUNMORE.” 


That Jefferson valued the property very 
highly is evidenced in the description in 
his Votes on Virginia (second edition 
only), which may be called the best and 
most classical writing ever done upon the 
subject. 

The original tract has been added to 
at various times; and what is known as 
the Natural Bridge Estate comprises about 
three thousand acres. This has of late 


been divided, and the larger part, includ- - 


ing the hotels, purchased by a syndicate 
of prominent Bostonians. They intend 
making extensive improvements in build- 
ings and grounds. Colonel Parsons has 
offered one hundred acres in the Jeffer- 
son Park reservation toward the founding 
of a summer school of art. It is pro- 
posed that there shall be a school of pho- 
tography, where diplomas will be given, 
lessons in out-of-door sketching, in music, 
and in languages. If this plan could be 
carried out, the increasing demand in 
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the South for thorough and easily ob- 
tainable instruction would be satisfied. 

The place has been heretofore difficult 
of access. At first it seems something of 
a desecration to open the gates of this 
southern paradise to the press of tourists 
which awaits the signal. But to longer 
selfishly monopolize its pleasures is not 
to be thought of. It is to be hoped that 
artists and students will find their way 
here. It is a place to “learn, mark, and 
inwardly digest,” for its lessons are many 
and ennobling. There are no petty effects. 
Everything, from the far sweep of the 
hills to the bridge itself, is upon a massive 
scale. The great forests of oak, the 
stupendous cliffs where the James bursts 
through the mountain wall, the vast am- 
phitheatre of hills which surrounds this 
uplifted plateau, their crests making a cir- 
cuit of fifty leagues, the precipitous over- 
reaching crags, the dizzying depths, — on 
every hand something impressive or sug- 
gestive. It is a place for meditation, for 
noble thoughts, for closer communion 
with nature. Written descriptions fail to 
render the grandeur, the impression on 
the mind, made by every visit to the 
bridge. But to those who know it well, 
— under changing seasons, on bright or 
stormy days, surrounded by the haze of 
Indian summer, lightly powdered with 
snow, or softened beneath a silvery moon- 
light, — it is still, as it was to the Mona- 
cans of almost vanished memory, the 
“ Bridge of God.” 








By C. Gordon Rogers. 
OW, tell to me, sweet daisies, the things that you have seen, 
From when at dawn you saw the sun come up and up and up; 


And how he shone through purple haze, and stately trunks between, 
Till he looked for all the world like a giant buttercup. 


m 
Come, whisper how when dawn awoke, you heard along the road of 
The roll of wheels and beat of hoofs, as they went moving by ; lai 
While the rooster shook his burnished wings, exultant, as he crowed, pr 
And the lark went circling upward to bid the stars good-by ; in 
While you saw the early fisherman go stealing to the stream, ee 
And heard the blackbirds chatter as they gathered in the trees ; 
And watched the gilded kingfisher, and heard his piercing scream, “a 
As he rose with gleaming feathers, and rushed along the breeze. Vj 
Sweet flowers, tell how, when each ray shone warm upon your heads, sn 
You only waved and nodded, as if you felt more gay ; co 
While you smiled at those proud beauties, in their tilled and pampered beds, to 
Who drooped, and looked so failing, in their garden o’er the way. “a 
ye 
And tell about a girl of mine, with earnest eyes, who came lin 
With cheeks aglow, and kindly face, and all in argent drest ; m 
Who tripped so lightly o’er the field, and bending, spoke my name, by 
As she plucked and kissed you, daisies, and placed you in her breast. wl 
lia 


For that is why I’ve kept you all, fresh watered in the vase, 
And not because of clover sweet or smiling sunlight’s gleam ; 
a its, a 
But for the vision of a face your snowy petals raise, P 





That comes to float in fairy boat in Fancy’s golden stream. . 
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THE CITY OF THE DEAD. re 
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By Laurens Maynard. lis 

ol 

HE green field widens out from where I lie ; CC 
The grass waves idly in the summer breeze ; dc 
The squirrels scamper through the bending trees, ne 

And to and from their nests the robins fly. 

From every side the perfume of bright flowers in 
Mingles its sweetness with the balmy air ; tr 
While many a butterfly of colors rare a 

Darts in and out the blossom-laden bowers. sc 

Yet save the stir of leaves there come no sounds, ca 
Except the twittering of birds, — which seems all 
A half-heard echo in a land of dreams. — cc 

A mystic hush the hallowed place surrounds 

Where peaceful sleep, each in his narrow bed, he 


The dwellers of the City of the Dead. ch 














THE ARMITAGE ANNIVERSARIES. 


By Charles Washington Coleman. 


DO not think that Miss Matilda Armi- 

tage has ever quite forgiven pretty Hes- 

ter Armitage, my great-great-grand- 
mother, for having been so far forgetful 
of ‘her lineage as to marry a New Eng- 
lander, and am positive that a slight de- 
precation of my Puritan blood still lingers 
in her cousinly regard for me. Be this 
as it may, she sent me a kind and affec- 
tionate letter, though couched in language 
somewhat stilted and formal, urging me 
to make my summer home with her in 
Virginia. The family had always been a 
small one, she explained, never having 
conformed to the prevailing colonial cus- 
tom of seventeen children to a marriage ; 
and now with her the name was about to 
become extinct. Being the last of this 
line she considered the greatest glory this 
mortal life could hold —a glory tarnished 
by certain melancholy reflections, for 
which, however, it showed a greater bril- 
liance through contrast. 

For reasons of antiquarian tastes and a 
pardonable curiosity, the invitation was 
sufficiently tempting to make its accept- 
ance my vacation programme. 

When I found myself in the quaint little 
town, meant once upon a time to be a 
great city with its vice-regal court and 
aristocratic society, it was difficult to 
realize that Williamsburg was a bit of our 
own America, and not a peaceful Eng- 
lish village nestling down among its fine 
old trees and traditions. ‘The recently 
constructed railway, which had set me 
down at its gates, seemed an imperti- 
nence. 

The Armitage mansion I found situated 
in the midst of a broad lawn with stately 
trees, back from the heart of the town, if 
a town of some fifteen hundred souls 
scattered over a square-mile of ground 
can be considered to have any heart at 
all, or, indeed, as anything other than a 
collection of outskirts. 

Miss Matilda came out from among 
her numerous gray gables and massive 
chimnies to welcome me on the low stone 





steps of the porch, and offered first one 
cheek and then the other for salutation. 
While receiving this gracious greeting I 
could but notice that the cheeks, above 
which hung little clusters of silvery curls, 
were exquisitely soft and still mantled by 
a delicate pink tinge; and later, when 
she poured me a cup of tea from the old 
silver teapot with the family crest on the 
lid, I saw that her hands were thin and 
white, sharply lined by pale blue veins. 
The most casual observer must have 
known immediately that by birth Miss 
Matilda Armitage was every inch a gentle- 
woman — and a very comely old woman, 
too, in her dainty lace cap and_ black 
silk gown, with deep ruffles of lace at the 
throat and wrist. 

During tea, which was served in the 
parlor, my hostess grew voluble on the 
subject of “the family,” from which I 
soon discovered I was mentally excluded, 
and that it included herself and those of 
the race who were dust and mould in the 
shadow of the neighboring church and in 
the family burying-ground of certain Vir- 
ginia plantations. Representations of many 
of these adorned the walls of the apartment 
in which we sat, but the faint twilight did 
not present a clear view of them, and 
when a maid appeared with two tall wax 
candles (Miss Matilda eschewed lamps 
and kerosene), objects suspended from 
the elaborately carved cornice were even 
more dimly visible. 

‘“‘' These are the portraits of my family,” 
observed Miss Matilda, with a strong em- 
phasis on the possessive pronoun, waving 
her thin, blue-veined hand slowly toward 
the powdered and beruffled personages 
gazing down upon us through the dim 
light. ‘That one above the mantelpiece 
is Sir Archibald himself, second baronet 
and founder of the family in Virginia, 
you know. Vandyck was the artist. ‘To 
his right hangs his grandson, Sir Richard, 
many years of his Majesty’s Council. 
That to the left is his wife, the Lady 
Dorothea, daughter of the Honorable 
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Those two 


Edward Griffeth, gentleman. 
in the alcove are Sir Griffeth, a colonel 
in the Continental Army, and his wife ; 
while these on the opposite wall are my 


own portraits, my brother, who died 
childless, and myself.” 

“T shall do myself the honor of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of so many distin- 
guished people of the olden time to- 
morrow when we have a brighter light,” I 
said. ‘ But surely, you will permit me to 
pay my respects at once to the fair lady 
last mentioned.” 

Without waiting for her consent, I lifted 
a candle and held it before the canvas. 

“Ah, I should have recognized this 
had you not told me. It is she of whom 
I have heard my grandfather speak so 
admiringly, and. of whom I hope some 
day to tell my own grandchildren.” 

Miss Matilda laughed softly behind the 
tea-tray and its polished silver service. 

“Ah, sir, you do but essay to flatter an 
old woman,” she said, a tone of pleasure 
evident in her voice. 

“T could not, if I would, flatter the 
beauty looking down upon me from her 
frame,” I replied; “and you, madam, 
are she.” 

I did not so much flatter as speak 
truth ; and I slyly suspect that from this 
moment Miss Matilda looked upon me 
more favorably than she had at first been 
inclined to do. 

“There are other portraits about the 
house,”’ she said, pushing back her chair. 
“You will see them during your visit. 
For instance, there is one of Hester 
Armitage, daughter of Sir Griffeth, fifth 
baronet, in the room you are to occupy.” 
She hesitated an instant and then added, 
“She was your great-great-grandmother, 
you know.” 

On retiring to the room assigned to 
me I was too weary after my long journey 
to bestow greater attention upon my an- 
cestress above the mantelpiece than to dis- 
cover that she had been decidedly pretty, 
and that the glance she threw down at 
me was saucy and coquettish. With this 
she had doubtless bewitched the Puritan ; 
and I commended his taste. With a 
familiar bow of good-night to this truly 
charming ancestress, I blew out the candle 
and mounted into the lofty bed, where 
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three persons might have slept uncon- 
scious of companionship. 

I must have been asleep several hours 
when I was aroused by a jerk at the 
sheet, in which I found myself somewhat 
entangled, and supposing that in my sleep 
I had endeavored to free myself, I loos- 
ened it and turned over to resume my 
broken slumbers. No sooner had I done 
so than I heard just behind me a deep 
sigh, half of weariness, half of relief. 
My heart rose in my throat with a bound, 
and I sat well upright. 

“There, you needn’t start in that man- 
ner,’’ said a voice close beside me. “] 
scarcely thought it fair of you to take all 
the sheet in the first instance ; and now 
you have taken it all again.” 

My hair fairly stood cnend. Horror of 
horrors, the voice was that of a woman! 
Attempt at speech being an utter failure, 
I sat with beads of perspiration standing 
upon my brow. Again came the deep 
sigh, entirely of weariness and enforced 
resignation this time. 

“Well, I must say I think ’tis very un- 
kind of you. To-morrow night I have 
to dance at the Palace — Lord Dunsmore 
himself is to be my partner 
sha’n’t have a chance to get back before 
cock-crow; so I shall have to go and 
spend the day nearly melting my brains 
and bobbing out of the way of those 
nasty black bats, without getting any rest 





at all. I must say you are amazingly 
inconsiderate. Here it is nigh three 
o’clock! The last wedding-guest de- 


parted only an hour since. “Twas old 
Mistress Dodson, as every one might 
know for the asking. May her chariot 
break down in the rain! O dear!” 

“T—TI am afraid, madam,” I stam- 
mered in a tremulous, unnatural voice, 
“there has been some mistake. You—” 

“Oh, there now, you needn’t apolo- 
gize,” promptly interrupted my strange 
bedfellow; ‘all I want is my part of 
the sheet. I know you are not Jonathan ; 
but you have taken his place and will 
have to take some of the consequences 
along with it. Jonathan means ‘the 
Lord gave.’ I don’t know what the 
Hebrew is for ‘the Lord hath taken 
away’; but no matter about that now, I 
shall try to remember it some day when 


and I, 
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the bats are not flying about. And ’tis 
no great matter about your taking his 
place either; for you might as well have 
it as anybody else, if only you wouldn't 
be so selfish about the sheet. My being 
here comes of keeping anniversaries. 
Jonathan’s people are all Puritans, and 
anniversaries don’t run much in the fam- 
ily — only birthdays and Sundays, and I 
don’t know which is the worst.” 

By this time my brain fairly reeled 
with a wild, fantastic idea, to which my 
tongue refused to give utterance. Could 
it be possible that my strange bedfellow 
was my great-great-grandmother? ‘The 
room was enveloped in total darkness, the 
blinds having been closed by Miss Ma- 
tilda’s direction. 

« Anniversaries are well enough in their 
way,’’ resumed the voice, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, —for though I had sur- 
rendered wellnigh the entire sheet, my 
companion seemed still volubly inclined ; 
“but it grows mighty monotonous to be 
always keeping ‘em. It keeps one busy 
year in and year out if there are many in the 
family. I might as well not be dead, for 
all the rest I get, what with bats and an- 
niversaries. I sometimes wish the Armi- 
tages didn’t have a vault under the chan- 
cel and had been Puritans like Jonathan’s 
family. ‘There’s scarce a good fortnight 
out of the twelvemonth that I am left in 
peace — that is, of course, except August. 
I don’t have many anniversaries in August 
—only one. But ’tisn’t time to talk 
about that now; it makes me sleepy.” 

This remark was followed by deep, 
heavy breathing. With a desperate sense 
that a precious moment was passing, I 
forced myself to speak. 

‘May I be permitted to ask, my dear 
madam, if I have the honor of address- 
ing —”’ 

“ Your great-great-grandmother— yes,” 
interrupted the voice petulantly; “and 
I have just been celebrating the anni- 
versary of my marriage with your great- 
great-grandfather, only you’ve taken his 
place away from him; though that don’t 
matter much, as ’tisn’t either a birthday 
nor a Sunday. But if t’wa’n’t for this an 
niversary you never would have had a birth- 
day to celebrate. And I don’t know that 
that would have been any such great loss, 
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unless you learn better habits with the 
bedclothes. "Tis a God’s-mercy ’tisn’t 
January instead of July. But you mustn’t 
interrupt me again; I’m counting.” 

My ancestress again relapsed into 
silence, though I strained my ears to 
catch any sound that might possibly fall 
from her lips. After awhile she uttered 
a half-impatient, half-desperate exclama- 
tion. 

“Oh dear! ‘tis monstrous awkward 
when two anniversaries will fall on the 
same day—one in Massachusetts and 
t’other in Virginia, at that! ’Tis a bless- 
ing that you don’t have to trust to the 
stage-coach after you’re dead, or there 
never would be any anniversaries kept. 
Now I’ve got to begin and count all over 
again. ‘To-morrow night I’ve got to 
dance with Lord Dunmore at the Palace. 
Then comes a week of rest, if it only 
wasn’t for the bats. I don’t see why 
they didn’t bury me outside in the church- 
yard, instead of in that black vault under 
the chancel, only it wouldn’t be so grand. 
Week after next I’ve got to celebrate the 
anniversary of my arrival in New —Eng- 
land. ‘They’ve gone and pulled down 
the house, or its burned down, or some- 
thing. Only the chimney’s there; and 
‘tis monstrous dismal sitting out in the 
damp, enough to give you the pleurisy, 
particularly when the others don’t come, 
being Puritans. After that comes August 
and —”’ 

My ancestress paused suddenly. Across 
the fields came the dull, low rumble of 
an approaching train. 

“There, that rooster is about to crow,” 
she said hurriedly. “I can hear him 
rustling. "Tis only in the last few years 
he has taken to crowing so loud — only 
since the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at —”’ 

The rapidly approaching locomotive 
gave a long, piercing wail. Just then the 
blind of the eastern window was blown 
open, throwing a dim light upon the por- 
trait hanging above the mantelpiece. I 
gazed steadily in that direction ; but only 
a pair of saucy eyes and pouting lips 
beamed archly down upon me. Outside 
the birds began to twitter and sing; the 
east grew roseate; at last the sunlight 
came streaming in through the open win- 
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dow —and still I sat erect in the bed 
until the servant came with my freshly 
blackened shoes. ‘Then at last the spell 
was broken. 

Never since the days of childhood had I 
held belief in ghosts, nor even now would 
I acknowledge that childish imagining to 
be other than a superstition, though con- 
fident that I had not dreamed this con- 
versation with that worthy lady, my great- 
great-grandmother, who, I have since in- 
formed myself, departed this life the 25th 
day of August, 1810, in the fifty-seventh 
year of her age. 

At breakfast Miss Matilda commented 
upon my hollow-eyed appearance ; and 
at tea informed me that she had ordered 
my luggage to be removed from the room 
I had occupied the previous night to a 
large room across the hall, as she feared 
I had been imprudent in allowing the 
east wind to blow in upon me. 

On entering the new quarters, my first 
desire was to ascertain whether any por- 
traits of my Armitage ancestry adorned 
the walls. First examination disclosed 
none ; but upon shutting a closed door, 
which had been thrown open against 
the wall, a small oval picture of a puffy 
old gentleman in a tie-wig, snuff-colored 
coat, and long, white waistcoat of ample 
breadth, was revealed. ‘Though almost 
exasperated at finding him there, I could 
not help laughing at the pompous, self- 
important, little old fellow, with the first 
and second fingers of his right hand thrust 
between the buttons on his waistcoat, and 
his left hand extended. 

At the head of the bed, which was 
after the same antique pattern as the one 
I had last slept in, was a door leading 
into another apartment. Contrary to 
Miss Matilda’s injunction, I threw open 
the blinds of the window nearest the 
closet door before getting into bed. 
There was a dim moonlight, the sky being 
overcast, and when I extinguished the 
candle the room seemed almost dark. 

Notwithstanding exhaustion from want 
of rest and sleep, my eyes refused to stay 
closed. Presently the moon, struggling 
through a rift in the clouds, sent a bright 
yellow ray across the room full upon the 
little oval portrait. Soon the light faded ; 
but the picture remained distinctly visi- 
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ble, a small black patch against the wall. 
Surely it had no appearance of being 
fraught with ill; but I was beginning to 
look with suspicion upon the Armitage 
family portraits. At last, disgusted with 
foolish wakefulness, I turned impatiently 
upon one side, my back to the portrait, 
and after awhile fell into a fitful slumber. 

It must have been nearly three o’clock 
when I reversed my position and beheld 
the figure of a man standing in the light 
of the half-obscured room. Instantly 
fully awake, I lay perfectly motionless, 
regarding the intruder, feeling sure that 
he was nothing more nor less than an 
apparition —a member of the Armitage 
family celebrating an anniversary. He 
was short of stature, wore a tie-wig, a 
dark coat reaching to his knees, and 
a sumptuous white waistcoat buttoned 
tightly across a most surprising rotundity ; 
in short, he was no less a personage than 
the original of the oval portrait hanging 
just behind him. The first and second 
fingers of his right hand were thrust be- 
tween the buttons of his waistcoat, while 
with his left he gesticulated with a vehe- 
mence that put his whole body in motion, 
the only sound he uttered being a violent 
puffing and blowing occasioned by this 
excessive exertion. In spite of every 
effort I could not suppress a half-smoth- 
ered laugh at sight of this altogether 
comical figure. Immediately the gesticu- 
lation ceased. 

“There is no tradition in the family 
that I suffered myself to be interrupted,” 
he exclaimed, in a thin, wheezy voice 
that might have been irate had loss of 
breath permitted. 

“7 am sure, sir, I beg your pardon 
most humbly,” I hastened to apologize. 

“Oh, well, if you are willing to apolo- 
gize, that is sufficient,” he replied in a 
milder tone, mopping his forehead with a 
huge bandanna. “And then, too, you 
cannot be expected to be well acquainted 
with the customs of the family, being 
from Massachusetts Bay.”’ 

3y this time he had recovered his 
equanimity, along with his breath, and 
stood motionless in the gray moonlight, 
two fingers of one hand thrust into his 
waistcoat, the other extended. 

“Tam Sir Griffeth Armitage, fifth bar- 
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onet, and one of your great-great-great- 
grandfathers,” he continued. “By ref- 
erence to the genealogical table you will 
find that you have just sixteen; but mine 
is the only title among ’em.” His fat, 
round body swelled pompously. ‘There 
is a tradition in the family that I was a 
great orator. ‘To be sure, history says 
nothing about it; but I never go against 
family traditicns, and let me advise you 
to follow my example. When you con- 
temptuously interrupted me just now, I 
was rehearsing the only speech I ever 
made in my life—not the words, of 
course, only the gestures. The speech 
was too long to be got into the family 
traditions ; so where was the use of my 
remembering it? And, oh, dear me, 
‘twas all in long esses too! I always 
speak in long esses, as doubtless you 
have observed, and ’tis amazing fatiguing. 
I don’t recollect a word of that speech, 
nor what ’twas about either; but the 
anniversary will be next week, so I must 
perforce practise the gestures.” 

He sighed wearily in the very depths 
of his rotundity; but stood motionless, 
like a Dutch figure in terra-cotta. 

“Perhaps you would find it more com- 
fortable in that three-cornered chair by 
the fireplace,’”’ I ventured to suggest. 

“QO, dear, no,” he spluttered deject- 
edly, puffing until he must have been red 
in the face, “’twould be a departure from 
tradition. Possibly you have not ob- 
served the portrait behind the door.” 

“T could not fail to be struck by it,” 
I replied politely. 

“Then how could I be expected to sit 
in a three-cornered chair beside the fire- 
place?’”’? he inquired querulously. “To 
be sure, ’tis monstrous fatiguing, and gives 
me the twinges in my gouty leg; and the 
thread holding that waistcoat button is 
wellnigh wore in two. But ’tis family 
tradition, and I never go against it.” 

I mentally resolved that if I ever had 
my portrait painted I should be repre- 
sented in a reclining posture. The pos- 
sible misery entailed upon the dead by 
the whims of artists was appalling to re- 
flect upon. 

“ Now when I am celebrating an anni- 
versary downstairs,” resumed my ances- 
tor, “ tradition does not place me in this 
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position. My right hand rests upon my 
sword-hilt (’tis silver wrought and cost 
two thousand of tobacco), and under my 
left arm is a cocked hat. "lis more 
comfortable and less damaging to waist- 
coat buttons. But when conforming to 
the tradition that I was a— Damnation 
and shoe-buckles ! the British !”’ 

The shrill explanation made me spring 
up in bed. Across the fields came the 
rumble of an approaching train, the same 
that had alarmed my ancestress the pre- 
vious night. 

“They’ve got a yell in the last few 
years,” cried the little old man, in a 
great rage, “that’s enough to give a good 
patriot the — the twinges in his right leg ; 
and I won’t stand it — ’tis contrary to all 
tradition! I was a colonel in the con- 
tinental army,” he continued, in hurried 
explanation, “though before the Revolu- 
tion I was a Tory, as all gentlemen should 
be — first Tory, then Whig. But keep- 
ing anniversaries I’m sometimes one, 
then t’other. This season of the year 
I’m mostly Whig, though some days both 
at once. ‘There, those British are about 
to yell.” 

Stuffing his fingers into his ears, he 
was gone like a whisk of the wind. 

Apparently the spectres infesting the 
Armitage mansion were most innocently 
disposed toward mortals, wholly ab- 
sorbed by their own concerns, which 
seemed to be principally the keeping of 
anniversaries ; but to beings still in the 
flesh a certain amount of sleep is a neces- 
sity, and with the enjoyment of this re- 
freshment they interfered most incon- 
siderately. The society of my great- 
great-grandmother and of her father, my 
great-great-great-grandfather, I had un- 
questionably found amusing, but was now 
beginning to view the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. I felt exasperated, spite- 
ful; and determined to express myself 
freely the next opportunity that offered. 
Then a new wonder seized upon me — 
how had Miss Matilda, dwelling all the 
years of her life beneath this phantom- 
infested roof, contrived to retain that 
peach-blossom tinge in her cheeks? 

When I went down to breakfast I met 
the mild gaze of Sir Griffeth’s portrait 
with a defiant stare. It had been painted 
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when he was a young man, slight of 
figure and not traditionally a great orator. 
The face was pleasant, even handsome ; 
but the mild brown eyes and placid, un- 
changing smile exasperated me to a de- 
sire to jerk those shapely fingers from the 
hilt of the sword which they clasped. 
Miss Matilda’s entrance prevented any 
unseemly mutilation of her seraphim. 

“‘T make it my rule,” she said, giving 
me a morning greeting, ‘‘ never to deviate 
from the traditions and customs of the 
family. One of the latter is punctuality 
—and I am five minutes late. But, my 
dear child, how pale you are!” 

I replied with the pleasantest smile I 
could command, that I had slept badly, 
but thought a cup of coffee would make 
amends. ‘The long, hot day wore away, 
and my third night in Williamsburg came, 
glorious with moonlight. 

On entering my room the first object 
to meet my eyes was that detestable little 
oval portrait. Its presence was an abom- 
ination. Could I have done so without 
detection, I should most cheerfully have 
blotted it out of existence. I opened the 
closed door. ‘That did not satisfy me. 
I then thought of locking the nuisance in 
the bottom of my trunk ; but immediately 
arose a vision of my rotund ancestor 
standing upon the lid, the first and second 
fingers of his right hand thrust between 
the buttons of his waistcoat, the left hand 
extended. 

At last I bethought me of a new idea. 
If I could not rid myself of the portrait, 
the portrait should be rid of me. Why 
should I not migrate to the adjoining 
chamber, into which the door beside the 
bed doubtless led? Miss Matilda had 
her bedroom somewhere on the lower 
floor, and, so far as I knew, there was no 
other human occupant of the house. Ac- 
cordingly I turned the knob and the bolt 
yielded; but some force from within 
prevented the door from being opened. 
This I proved to be a heavy piece of 
furniture, which by gradual pressure I 
moved sufficiently to allow me to slip 
through. 

The room, about the size of my own, 
was sparingly furnished. The object that 
had retarded my entrance was an antique 
bureau surmounted by a small square 
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mirror, beneath which was a row of three 
shallow drawers. Beside one of the win- 
dows stood a capacious easy chair. The 
other window, which opened to the floor, 
led out upon an upper porch. But there 
was no bed. ‘This was certainly a dis- 
advantage. But one feature of the apart- 
ment far outbalanced such a trifle —the 
walls were entirely bare, no trace of a 
portrait anywhere. I determined to spend 
the night in the easy chair. 

After transferring from my room a few 
necessary articles, 1 closed the door and 
pushed the bureau against it. Then with 
a sense of relief, even quiet joyousness, 
that tired nature alone can experience, | 
threw myself into the chair, pressing my 
cheek against its cool flowered chintz 
covering as a preliminary taste of the 
blessed rest in store for me. Outside, 
the world lay wrapped in mellow moon- 
light and black shadows; and I sat lean- 
ing across the deep window-seat, my 
head resting upon my arm, gazing out 
upon the quiet loveliness until my eye- 
lids involuntarily closed in sleep. 

When I awakened, it was with a start 
and a vague consciousness of not being 
alone. Rising from my half-recumbent 
position, I found my limbs numb and 
cold, and great drops of perspiration 
beaded my brow. But my own discom- 
fort was soon forgotten; for in front of 
the window opening upon the porch stood 
a woman, the brilliant moonlight hover- 
ing around her like a glory. A white 
robe fell in airy folds from her throat to 
her feet. Her face was exquisite, pallid 
like marble, though the lips were a dee] 
crimson, full and tremulous; and masses 
of chestnut hair swept shimmering to her 
waist. One fair hand hung listlessly be- 
side her, the other pressed convulsively 
the half-exposed bosom. Beautiful — 
beautiful !— but, oh, the suppressed suf- 
fering suffusing the face and overshadow- 
ing the tearless eyes lifted heavenward. 

As she stood there a shadowy form 
glided to her side and, gradually expand- 
ing into distinctness of outline, developed 
into the figure of a young~ nian wellnigh 
as beautiful of feature as the woman. 
His chest was that of a gallant of an early 
decade of the last century, elaborate with 
lace and embroidery. He lifted the 
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woman’s listless hand and touched it with 
his lips. She did not resist nor look to- 
ward him; and still the other hand re- 
mained passionately pressed against her 
heart. He slipped his arm about her 
waist ; and still she stood motionless, nor 
bent her eyes from the moon-steeped 
sky. Then he inclined his face down 
close to her’s. Suddenly she threw her 
long bare arm about his neck and drew 
his head downward, her own _ resting 
against his breast, and their lips met in 
one long passionate kiss. 

As they stood locked in each other’s 
arms the man’s figure slowly faded away, 
and the woman was left alone. With an 
expression of intense, half-delicious pain 
upon her face, she raised her naked arms 
and clasped her hands above her head. 
Her tall, lithe figure swayed as a reed in 
the wind, and then she tottered. I made 
a desperate effort to rush to her assist- 
ance, but my muscles refused to obey my 
will. A dark red stream gushed from her 
lips, staining her bosom and the white 
folds of her gown. She staggered across 
to the bureau and against it leaned her 
head, the shadow of her hair falling across 
her face and shoulders. An instant later 
she had vanished. 

My limbs were suddenly freed from 
the spell that had bound them, and obey- 
ing a quick impulse, I crossed the room 
to the bureau. Hurriedly I opened each 
drawer, only to find it empty. My eyes 
fell upon the three little drawers beneath 
the mirror. Two of these were likewise 
empty; the third was locked. With 
feverish haste I snapped the lock, and 
there lay an ivory miniature set in a nar- 
row gold rim. ‘The face*was that of the 
woman who had just left me, though the 
lips were wreathed in smiles; the eyes 
not full of tearless suffering, but soft and 
warm with youth and joyousness. 

Scarcely had I completed the inspec- 
tion of the miniature when I was startled 
by the opening of the door behind me, 
which before going to bed I found to be 
locked, and which I supposed led into 
the hall. 

Before I could turn, a woman in rus- 
tling brocade of gorgeous pattern swept 
swiftly by me over to the bureau, the 
drawers of which she opened one after 
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another, seeming to seek something 
among their.imaginary contents. Her 
hair was done up in an immense pyra- 
mid, heavily powdered; her face was 
bedizened with paint and black patches 
cut into grotesque shapes, which ill-con- 
cealed the lines and wrinkles beneath ; 
her features were twitching with an eager 
passion, and in those features I recog- 
nized, from the portrait downstairs, my 
great-great-great-great-grandmother, the 
Lady Dorothea, wife of Sir Richard, 
fourth baronet. 

“The cards have run against me to- 
night,’’ she mumbled, as she rummaged 
in the drawers ; “but luck must change. 
Oh, lud, where can that guinea ha’ 
gone! I put it in here last week.”’ 

Through the window came the shriek 
of a distant locomotive. 

‘God ha’ mercy,” exclaimed the dame, 
clutching a glittering coin between her 
fingers, “there’s Betsy Piggott screaming 
over her winnings! She never could 
stand good luck.” 

Like a flash she was gone, the door 
locked behind her. 

So ended my third night beneath the 
roof of my Armitage ancestry. I threw 
myself exhausted, mentally and _physi- 
cally, into the window-seat, and the fresh, 
cool air somewhat revived me. But a 
horrible dread, a feeling of consternation 
and grim foreboding, had fastened upon 
me. The distressing unrest of the Armi- 
tage dead turned my blood cold with a 
sickening possibility. With other blood 
coursing through my veins was blended a 
thin stream which they had left me as 
a heritage. Had the curse of unresting 
death come with it?—and was I pre- 
condemned to perpetual keeping of anni- 
versaries? I thanked God fervently for 
the preponderance of my Puritan blood, 
which might counteract this baleful influ- 
ence. ‘The remarks of my great-great- 
grandmother gave me comfort in this 
hope. Each night had my visitant been 
of the next earlier generation than the 
one of the night before. Was this to 
continue indefinitely, back to the original 
Armitage, who, from family tradition, 
must have flourished prehistorically ? 

The sun was well up in the heavens 
ere I left the window-seat and returned 
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to my own room. Not wishing it to be 
discovered that I had not, occupied the 
bed, I disarranged the cover and beat a 
dent into the pillow. 

All through breakfast my eyes dwelt 
fascinated upon the pictured faces staring 
down from the wall. The portrait of Sir 
Archibald I regarded with grim suspicion, 
for he belonged to the generation next 
inline. A relieving thought flashed upon 
me. Might not the house be haunted 
only by those members of the family who 
had dwelt within it? Acting upon this 
hope, I inquired whether the house had 
been erected by Sir Archibald. 

“Oh, no,” replied Miss Matilda,” his 
house was unfortunately destroyed by fire 
more than a century and a half ago. 
This one was built by his grandson, Sir 
Richard, fourth baronet.” 

My heart gave a bound of relief, and 
as suddenly sank into despondency. It 
was not, after all, a matter of generations, 
but of anniversaries. 

“There have been a few alterations 
and additions made in my time,” Miss 
Matilda continued; “for instance, the 
small lumber-room on the end of the 
upper back-porch. And then I have so 
many sad and tender associations with 
the dear old house, that, lonely old wo- 
man that I am, I added a small wing a 
single story in height for my own bed- 
room.” 

I regarded her with melancholy eyes. 
Mentally I was saying, “ My dear madam, 
you pride yourself on never deviating 
from the traditions and habits of the 
family. Such being the case, if you 
should chance to die in that small wing 
a single story in height, the Armitage 
mansion will be uninhabitable.” 

For me there was a great hope. Miss 
Matilda had said that a lumber-room at 
the end of the upper porch had been 
erected within her recollection. I deter- 
mined to investigate it. Passing from 
my own chamber to the one beyond and 
then on to the porch, I found the room 
I sought. The door was unfastened. 
Within were scattered some broken furni- 
ture, among other articles an old couch. 
Here at last exhausted nature found 
repose, and here I continued, with a sin- 
gle exception, to sleep during the re- 


mainder of my stay in Williamsburg, 
repeating each morning the excusable 
falsehood of disarranging the bed in the 
room assigned me. 

The night of the 25th of August, Miss 
Matilda and I sat together on the porch. 
I was to leave Williamsburg the next day. 
The night was stiflingly hot about us, not 
a breath of air stirring the leaves of the 
great elm trees on the lawn. Both of us 
were depressed ; but possibly the weather 
had something to do with it. 

“Maurice,” she said, after a long pause, 
“your visit has been, as doubtless you 
have felt, a kind of probation; and it 
gives me pleasure to say that you have 
stood the test. The family is about to 
become extinct, that is in name; but it 
is an unspeakable comfort to me to know 
that there lives one of the blood worthy 
to bear the name. It has always been 
my intention to bequeath the portraits of 
my ancestors to the State library at Rich- 
mond, but in the past few weeks, now 
mind, I do not speak positively — I have 
been thinking that upon the condition of 
your taking the name of Armitage, they 
may possibly go to you, along with the 
rest of my estate, at my death.” 

“Oh, do not let us talk of such mat- 
ters now,” I cried. 

There was a pathetic quality in her 
voice that went to my heart. Moreover, 
the possible consequences attendant upon 
my taking the name of Armitage filled 
me with consternation, and I immediately 
resolved that should the portraits be left 
to me, the State library at Richmond 
should receive them forthwith. 

Owing to the intense sultriness of the 
atmosphere my little lumber-room, a 
regular storage-battery for the afternoon 
sun, proved an_ impossible sleeping- 
apartment. The entire upper floor was 
free to me to go where I would, except 
for the supernatural frequenters of the 
mansion. At last, remembering that my 
great-great-grandmother had said _ that 
she had but one anniversary in August, I 
determined to retreat to the room I had 
occupied the night of my arrival, and 
stand the consequences. 

The change was delightful, the linen 
sheets cool and refreshing, and I soon fell 
into a deep slumber. I had slept several 














hours when I was awakened by an im- 
patient jerk at the sheet. 

«There, you’re taking it all again,”’ said 
a voice, which I immediately recognized. 
« Of all the nights in August, and there’re 
thirty-one of ’em, I don’t see why you 
should have chose this one to sleep in 
this bed.” 

“My dear madam,” I protested, “it is 
not my desire to be here, I assure you ; 
but the heat —”’ 

‘‘ Never mind about the heat,” she: in- 
terrupted testily, ‘ notwithstanding that, 
considering the circumstances, I must in- 
sist upon having my part of the sheet.” 

“ The circumstances?” I repeated. 

“Yes, the circumstances. If there’s 
one anniversary I can’t abide more than 
another, ’tis the anniversary of my death 
—that is, of course, except the an- 
niversary of my birth. I don’t know 
which is the worst, and they must needs 
come on the same day, and that’s now. 
Oh dear! I might as well not be dead, 
what with the bats and two anniversaries 
on the same day! I had the birthday 
part of it two hours ago. I was seven- 
teen years old on the second round.” 

“Qn the second round?’ I repeated 
vaguely. 

“Yes, you begin at the beginning and 
get up to your death-age, and then go 
back and commence all over again. But 
you mustn’t interrupt me. I’m just about 
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to celebrate the anniversary of my death 
from the smallpox.” 

I sprang from the bed as though a 
bombshell had burst beside me. As 
soon as I could collect my wits I struck 
a match and lighted the candle. No 
trace of my ancestress was to be found 
anywhere, not even an impression on 
that side of the bed which she had so 
lately occupied. 

I slept no more that night. ‘The next 
day I bade farewell to Williamsburg. 

A year after my return to the North I 
received a heart-broken letter from Miss 
Matilda. ‘The Armitage mansion with its 
family portraits, silver, jewelry — every- 
thing, had been destroyed by fire. It was 
hard to decide which to pity most — the 
last leaf upon the genealogical tree, or the 
unresting dead hovering over the black-’ 
ened ruins of their former haunts. 

There is now, of course, no likelihood 
of my ever being called upon to take the 
name of Armitage and the consequent 
risks. 

Postscript. — Miss Matilda Armitage 
died in Williamsburg, Virginia, July 26, 
188-. The Armitage name in Virginia is 
now extinct, and there is no longer any 
reason for my withholding this narrative. 
I, therefore, offer it to the reading public, 
not that I expect it to gain credence, but 
because I regard the matter of which it 
treats as too curious to remain a secret. 
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A BRIEF FOR CONTINENTAL UNITY. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE SENTIMENTAL OBJECTIONS TO ANNEXATION. 


By Walter Blackburn Harte. 


United States that the sentiment of 

the people of Canada is so essentially 
English, that no commercial advantages 
would induce them to sever the British 
connection and become citizens of a Con- 
tinental Republic. Even some of the 
most advanced political economists of 
Canada, in their advocacy of free trade 


[tite is an idea prevalent in the 


with the United States, are particular to 
emphasize their belief that commercial 
union would not imply political union — 
because they are afraid of being accused 
of disloyalty to the throne of Great Britain. 

It is not my intention to enter here 
into the consideration of the mutual com- 
mercial advantages to be derived from a 
unification of the two countries. But I 
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think it is clear that no two countries in 
such close natural juxtaposition, inter- 
locked by lakes, railroads, and canals, 
could become commercially a unit, and 
still remain politically separate and dis- 
tinct. The fact is there is a good deal 
of jugglery with the terms “ commercial ” 
and “ political.” Lincoln’s definition of 
politics is the truest I have ever read. 
He said: “ Politics is the commercial 
idea carried into the affairs of the na- 
tion. Politics and commerce are indis- 
solubly linked together, though often 
divorced by politicians who make a com- 
merce of politics. A country cannot 
present a commercial attitude to the 
world different from its political attitude. 
If the tariff wall was removed from 
across the continent, and internal free 
_trade adopted, it is not supposable that in 
the consideration, or adoption, of commer- 
cial treaties with foreign nations either 
Canada or the United States could long act 
independently of the other. As a com- 
mercial unit they would be compelled to 
be a political unit. There is not very much 
doubt in the minds of many sane men in 
Canada, that once the Dominion has suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the sentimental 
tie to Great Britain, annexation must 
quickly follow on the heels of indepen- 
dence and free trade with the United 
States. One thing is incontrovertible : 
if the United States declared itself in favor 
of free trade to-morrow, and threw its 
markets open to the world, as Great Bri- 
tain has done, unless the people of Canada 
were desirous of committing commercial 
suicide, they would at once seek admis- 
sion to the Union. Canada can hold her 
own fairly well, wth an enormous na- 
tional debt, as long as the Congress of the 
United States continues a policy of pro- 
tection ; but Canada could not manage at 
all with a great free trade nation of sixty- 
five millions on her southern border. 
Free trade would bring the Canadians to 
their knees, while such measures as the 
McKinley Bill only serve to arouse a 
bitter spirit of retaliation and dislike. 
For Canadians are apt to believe such 
legislation is intended as a_ blow at 
their trade; and are not aware of 
its true motive; viz., the squeezing of 
the purse of the American consumer 


for the enrichment of a clique of mil- 
lionnaire monopolists. It is well to re- 
member, in considering the future of 
Canada, that Bismarck secured German 
unity by welding all the states into a 
commercial whole, which he easily con- 
verted into a solid empire. 

I would not for a moment disparage 
the potentiality of national sentiment in 
international questions. ‘This article is 
intended simply as a criticism of the 
“straw loyalists” who are paraded by the 
party papers in Canada as the true repre- 
sentatives of Canadian sentiment. As a 
Canadian journalist, I have visited every 
province of the Dominion, and gauged 
the public feeling in each, and I may 
safely say that the Canadians as a people 
laugh to scorn any idea of closer political 
relations with England. ‘The whole trend 
of public opinion is in the opposite direc- 
tion. ‘The most popular and influential 
leaders in Canada are already openly 
looking forward to a severance of the tie 
with Great Britain. The ‘Conservative 
Government only retains power by 
curious compound of loyalty and_ na- 
tionalism, which, reduced to plain Eng- 
lish, means: Canada for the Canadians. 
Sir John Macdonald, in the discussion 
over the national policy, was warned by 
the Imperial Conservatives that a protec- 
tive policy for Canada would injure the 
British connection; and his emphati 
response was, “So much the worse for 
the British connection.” ‘Those friends 
of unrestricted reciprocity who are dub- 
bed “ traitors” by the government organs 
retort by reminding them of Sir John’s 
famous and popular reply to the Imperial 
croakers. 

Canadians are essentially democratic 
in their ideas. ‘The English, Scotch, 
and Irish emigrants who have _ built 
up Canada were not recruited from the 
aristocratic classes, and they came here 
disgusted with the social gulfs and pov- 
erty of Europe, with the determination 
to establish homes in the New World, 
where aristocratic and monarchical institu 
tions would not grind them into the Slough 
of Despond forever. ‘There is nothing in 
common between the descendants of these 
people and the newly arrived Britisher, 
except, of course, an Anglo-Saxon speech, 
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and the fundamentals of the civil law. 
In fact, the Englishman just fresh from 
the old country is regarded in Canada as 
a foreigner, and experiences the curious 
sensation of being practically an alien in 
a land over which floats the Union Jack. 
He is more apt to feel at home in the 
United States, because all peoples newly 
independent have a tendency to insist 
upon the fact in an offensive way, while a 
nation secure in its greatness, resting upon 
a stable foundation of an historic past of 
its own, laughs at such insistence on its 
progress as a provincialism ; it is beyond 
either criticism or self-assertion. ‘This is 
the trouble with colonists: they anta- 
gonize one’s sympathies by pointing out 
their achievements, instead of taking it 
for granted that you are acquainted with 
them. ‘The national spirit is intermit- 
tent, and, therefore, occasionally ludicrous. 
The only really deep-rooted anti-Ameri- 
can feeling in the country is the peculiar 
monopoly of those eccentric “ patriots ”’ 
who fought against their kith and kin in 
the Revolutionary War, and who, through 
the fortunes of war, were compelled to 
emigrate into what was then the wilderness 
of Nova Scotia. 

There is much nonsense written about 
the Canadian distinctive national type (I 
am not now alluding to the French Cana- 
dians) as different from the American. 
As a matter of fact, only a person gifted 
with microscopic powers of observation 
can discover any essential differences be- 
tween Canadians, in the English-speaking 
progressive provinces, and Americans — 
that is, dissimilarities which are not 
equally marked between the inhabitants 
of different sections of any country. 
There is not, for instance, the striking 
contrast that exists between the people of 
Massachusetts and Virginia. It is worthy 
of remark also, that there is more in 
common between an average Canadian 
from the East or West, and an average 
American hailing from the same quarter, 
than there is between a Londoner and a 
genuine Yorkshireman or Cornishman, as 


the former do speak the same tongue, - 


and the latter do not. A genuine York- 
shire farmer in London is to all intents 
and purposes a foreigner, and needs an 
interpreter in order to supply himself with 
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the necessities of life — except, of course, 
beer, if that is a necessity; there is a 
universal language for the topers of all 
nationalities. 

The Canadian when he crosses the 
border in search of a broader horizon 
and a competence has very little to un- 
learn. Once he has passed through the 
trying ordeal of unstrapping his trunks 
for the inspection of the Custom officers, 
and has recovered his equanimity as he 
rattles along into the heart of Uncle 
Sam’s country, he is no longer in a foreign 
land. And the Canadians, English, and 
French, are flocking into the States at all 
points by thousands every year; as Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith aptly says in his re- 
cently published book, “Canada and the 
Canadian Question,” “If the Americans 
are not annexing Canada they are annex- 
ing the Canadians”; and who ever hears 
of a Canadian returning to his own coun- 
try to settle after he has spent a few years 
in the States? On the contrary, one 
hears every day of the hearty welcome 
accorded to Canadians in all occupations, 
and of successes achieved by their per- 
severance, patience, and wholesome love 
of hard work. 

The Anti-American sentiment has ab- 
solutely no existence among the masses. 
There is, indeed, a tendency to regard 
the States as a veritable El Dorado, 
where dollars are picked up in the 
streets. Nearly every family in Canada 
has a son, and sometimes half a dozen 
sons, or nephews, or nieces, living and 
working in American cities; and un- 
commercial unions in the way of matri- 
monial alliances between Americans and 
Canadian belles are of daily occurrence. 
New England, in particular, is crowded 
with Canadians. The writers who say 
that Canadians despise American institu- 
tions, and express contempt for American 
social life should study the really remark- 
able equanimity with which thousands of 
Canadian girls support. their miserable 
existence with a family of little Yankees 
growing up at their knees. The con- 
tinent of North America is the country of 
the Canadian of this generation, not a 
section of it. In his ideas, religion, apti- 
tudes and training, business and social 
relations, he is practically as American as 
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any man born beneath the Stars and 
Stripes. He is much more in sympathy 
with the traditions of this continent than 
the average New Yorker, who is so often the 
antithesis of everything truly American. 
New York,—not Montreal or Toronto, 
— is the least American city to be found 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

It is ridiculous to imagine that the 
Anglo-Saxon race ean build up and main- 
tain two separate and aggressive nations 
on this continent. Such a proposition is 
an elaborate cobweb, not capable of sus- 
taining any important commercial fric- 
tion. The French Canadian dream of 
establishing a great French papal state 
on the St. Lawrence and in New Eng- 
land, with Boston as its capital, is quite 
as tenable. The English speaking Cana- 
dians and the Americans have a past that 
almost equally belongs to both, and to- 
day their sympathies and ideals are iden- 
tical. If the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence had not been declared quite so 
suddenly, Canada would now have been 
included in the United States. ‘The lines 
of demarcation between the two coun- 
tries are altogether arbitrary, and the 
intersection of railroads and canals has 
in reality, though not in law, effected a 
complete fusion of commercial interests. 

The best summary of the natural physi- 
cal relations of the two countries is to be 
found in Professor Goldwin Smith’s work 
already quoted. He says: 


“ Whoever wishes to know what Canada is, and 
to understand the Canadian question, should begin 
by turning from the political to the natural map. 
The political map displays a vast and unbroken 
area of territory, extending from the boundary of 
the United States up to the North Pole, and 
equalling or surpassing the United States in mag- 
nitude. The physical map displays four separate 
projections of the cultivable and habitable part of 
the Continent into arctic waste. The four vary 
greatly in size, and one of them is very large. 
They are, beginning from the east, the Maritime 
Provinces — Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island; Old Canada, comprising 
the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario; 
the newly-opened region of the Northwest, com- 
prising the Province of Manitoba and the districts 
of Alberta, Athabasca, Assiniboia, and Saskat- 
chewan, and British Columbia. The habitable 
and cultivable parts of these blocks of territory 
are not contiguous, but are divided from each 
other by great barriers of nature, wide and irre- 
claimable wildernesses or manifold chains of 
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mountains. The Maritime Provinces are divided 
from Old Canada by the wilderness of many hun- 
dred miles, through which the Intercolonial Rail- 
way runs, hardly taking up a passenger or a bale 
of freight by the way. Old Canada is divided 
from Manitoba and the Northwest by the great 
fresh water sea of Lake Superior, and a wide 
wilderness on either side of it. Manitoba and 
the Northwest again are divided from British 
Columbia by a triple range of mountains, the 
Rockies, the Selkirks, and the Golden or Coast 
range. Each of the blocks, on the other hand, 
is closely connected by nature, physically and 
economically, with that portion of the habitable 
and cultivable continent to the south of it which 
it immediately adjoins, and in which are its natu- 
ral markets —the Maritime Provinces, with Maine 
and the New England States; Old Canada with 
New York and with Pennsylvania, from which she 
draws her coal; Manitoba and the Northwest, 
with Minnesota and Dakota, which share with 
her the Great Prairie; British Columbia, with 
the States of the Union on the Pacific. Between 
the divisions of the Dominion there is hardly any 
natural trade, and but little even of forced trade 
has been called into existence under a stringent 
system of protection. The Canadian cities are all 
on or near the southern’edge of the Dominion, — 
the natural cities, at least, for Ottawa, the politi- 
ical capital, is artificial, The principal ports of 
the Dominion in winter, and its ports largely 
throughout the year, are in the United States, 
trade coming through in bond. . . . Such is the 
real Canada. Whether the four blocks of terri- 
tory constituting the Dominion can forever be 
kept by political agencies united among them- 
selves and separate from the Continent of which 
geographically, economically, and with the excep- 
tion of Quebec ethnologically, they are parts, is 
the Canadian question.” 








The difficulties in the way of assimila- 
tion consist almost purely of tariff en- 
tanglements; and these, with an en- 
lightened government, are easily disposed 
of. It is not too much to say that the 
election of an honest government, for 
the people and not for the plutocracy ot 
the United States, which would put the 
commerce of the nation upon the only 
logical basis of national, and not clique, 
prosperity, would soon bring about the 
end of all the prejudices now existing be- 
tween the United States, Canada, and 
England, and establish the most cordial 
feelings between the three peoples, now 
practically united in the aims of a com- 
mon democracy. 

One of the arguments of the govern- 
ment organs against destroying the cus- 
toms wall between the two countries is 
that it will be discriminating against the 
British manufacturer, —and that is too 
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iniquitous to be considered in cool blood. 
The very loyal partisans of the conserva- 
tive persuasion think this argument clinch- 
ing and irrefutable ; it certainly has con- 
siderable weight with the unintelligent 
portion of the agricultural population, in 
whose veins run Scotch and English 
blood, undiluted by even a generation. 
“At home” they always voted for the 
church and “the squire,” without  in- 
quiry into the issues of the hour, and in 
their new home they vote on the same 
plan for “the old flag.” Appeals are in- 
variably made during election times by 
the conservative stump orators to the 
“old flag”; it is a telling card in an 
illiterate constituency. But the young 
men of Canada are beginning to do their 
own thinking, and they ask, “Why all 
this anxiety about the interest of the 
British manufacturer? why are not British 
goods admitted into the country free 
now, if we love the British manufacturer 
so much, and owe him so much con- 
sideration? and what does this British 
manufacturer, to whom we owe so much 
deference, do for us?” ‘The illogical 
position of the Protectionist Imperialists, 
who shut out the British manufacturer in 
favor of the Canadian manufacturer, and 
at the same time wax indignant if his in- 
terests are threatened, could not be better 
shown than in these few questions. The 
thoughtful people of Canada are not hood- 
winked by such ridiculous arguments. 
They cannot be persuaded that Canada 
was discovered, and settled, and de- 
veloped for the sole benefit of the British 
manufacturer ; and they will not be gulled 
into sacrificing their own commercial 
future for any such airy sentiment with 
such a leaden weight beneath it. The 
Imperialists argue that as Canada is at 
present a part of the British Empire, sub- 
ject to British laws, therefore the Cana- 
dian people must confine their purchas- 
ing to British manufacturers, however 
superior may be the advantage offered by 
the great trading nation immediately to 
the south of them. That is, Canada is to 
remain crude and undeveloped, with in- 
exhaustible natural resources, because a 
few manufacturers three thousand miles 
away might be slightly inconvenienced if 
those of the United States were allowed 
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to compete. But, as a matter of fact, 
even now the British manufacturer has to 
pay higher duties than the American 
manufacturer. 

The inconsistency of the “ disloyal 
discrimination ” argument is best shown 
in a crystallization of its manifold ab- 
surdities. It is the Conservative Gov- 
ernment which brought in the protec- 
tive policy of Canada, and has shut 
out the British manufacturer, and it is the 
Conservative Government and its sup- 
porters, mostly manufacturers, and those 
indirectly and directly interested in man- 
ufactures, who plead so pathetically for 
the British manufacturer. The farmers 
feel the iron grip of the manufacturing 
and railroad hierarchy upon them, and, 
as in the States, they are becoming a 
little alarmed and restless. ‘They find 
the “National Road” giving reduced 
rates of freight to their competitors across 
the boundary ; they find that Canadian 
manufactures are only about one or two 
per cent cheaper than a much superior 
grade of American manufactures; they 
find that in exporting to the United States 
the whole burden of the customs’ ap- 
praisement falls upon them; and they 
are beginning to question whether they 
are benefited by the policy of protection 
that was to have made everybody happy 
and prosperous. And yet their best 
market is in the United States, — and 
this makes them reflect. Indeed, since 
1878 the trade with Great Britain has 
diminished, while that with the United 
States has rapidly increased. The na- 
tional policy was strenuously opposed in 
England, and Sir John Macdonald’s 
government twists the lion’s tail a great 
deal more frequently than does Mr. 
Blaine ; and the irony of Sir John’s atten- 
tions is that he twists the lion’s tail in the 
alleged interests of the lion. 

The old argument of the protectionists, 
that Canada would become the slaughter 
market of American manufactures if the 
tariff barrier was removed, is a ridiculous 
one. A great many Canadian manufac- 
turers are willing to compete on equal 
terms with their American rivals in trade ; 
and there would be no possibility of, or 
necessity for American manufacturers mak- 
ing a slaughter market of the Canadian 
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states, as the natural competition of trade 
would bring prices in all parts of the coun- 
try to the same level. The cost of car- 
riage to the northern parts of the Union 
would protect the northern manufacturers, 
who would have all the facilities for the 
same production at their doors, with labor 
possibly cheaper than in the great centres 
of the Union. And, too, Canada thrown 
open without restriction would soon 
attract American capitalists, so that in- 
stead of all the present industries being 
swept away, they would be greatly aug- 
mented. 

Of course, there are quarters in Canada 
where the calm discussion of the ad- 
vantages of annexation is impossible, and 
where a man advocating such a change 
would incur the risk of being insulted. 
But such circles are by no means repre- 
‘sentative of Canadian sentiment. I do 
not mean to affirm that the masses of the 
Canadian people are seriously considering 
annexation as an immediate question of 
practical politics; but everybody in 
Canada assents to the proposition that a 
change from existing conditions is in- 
evitable, and that the present relations 
with the United States are becoming in- 
tolerable. The feasibility of a closer 
union with the United States is the topic 
of the hour, and those who believe that 
nothing short of political union is prac- 
ticable, are listened to, with perfect good 
humor, by those who are in favor of a less 
radical change. 

The British lion that is supposed 
by some Americans to stalk through 
the land and roar, whenever annexation 
is spoken of in Canada, is a_ purely 
mythical animal. He does not even 
roar in Downing Street. It is a mat- 
ter of fact that the British Government 
does not expect to hold the colonies 
for very much longer. For years past 
every British statesman has acknowledged 
that the colonies must outgrow the re- 
strictions of any sort of political allegiance 
to the mother country, and it would give 
them no greater concern to have Canada 
link her destinies with those of the United 
States than to have her begin her own na- 
tional housekeeping in complete inde- 
pendence. As an appendage of the 
British crown, Canada imposes the same 
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duties upon all English goods as does the 
United States, and English capitalists 
who have investments tin Canada would 
congratulate themselves upon the en- 
hanced value of their properties, which 
would certainly be one of the results of 
the admission of Canada into the Union. 
The English are, as they always have 
been, a nation of shopkeepers, and they 
only wax sentimental when their pockets 
are touched; witness their indifference 
over the alleged French encroachments 
upon the Newfoundland fisheries, and 
their Downing Street policy of masterly 
procrastination in the Behring Sea dif- 
ficulties, which have been a thorn in the 
side of Canadian loyalty for so many 
years. Everybody knows that English 
syndicates are a great deal more anxious 
to secure commercial properties in the 
United States than in the Dominion; 
half the development of Canada’s im- 
mense natural resources has been through 
the investment of American capital. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad, which 
the Government and Tory papers refer to 
with pride as “the national highway,” is 
not only officered by Americans, from the 
president down, but has for one of its 
highest officials on the directorate a vice- 
president of the United States. It is to 
all intents and purposes an American en- 
terprise. Its termini are in American 
cities. Halifax and St. John were ori- 
ginally the winter ports of the Dominion 
on the Atlantic seaboard, but these were 
too remote, and the Canadian Pacific 
built a line through the State of Maine, at 
the expense of the loyal Canadian tax- 
payer, and now the bulk of the Canadian 
exports in winter go by way of Boston, 
and Halifax and St. John are rapidly be- 
coming, if they are not already, decadent 
and insignificant “ coasting”’ ports, like the 
Salem of to-day. Rates from Boston over 
the Canadian Pacific to points in Western 
Canada are considerably lower than those 
over the same railroad from St. John anc 
Halifax; and rates from the West tc 
3oston are lower than those to either of 
the Canadian ports. The arrangement 
recently made, by which the Canadian 
Pacific enters New York over the New 
York Central and reaches _tide-water 
there, will most assuredly diminish the im- 
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portance of Montreal as the summer port 
of Canada, just as Montreal wrested the 
trade from Quebec after the deepening 
of the channel, making it possible for 
ocean-going” vessels to ascend the St. 
Lawrence. Between Boston and New 
York the winter trade of the Maritime 
ports will vanish into thin air. Being 
brought into competition with the other 
great American roads, the Canadian Pacific 
offers its American patrons lower rates of 
freight than are given to the Canadian 
farmers who have been taxed for its con- 
struction and support. Why? Because, 
although there may be truth in the asser- 
tion of the Opposition party’s statement 
that the Canadian Pacific Railroad and 
the Dominion Government are one and 
the same thing, the railroad as a commer- 
cial enterprise must pay running expenses 
and produce a profit for its shareholders, 
and to do this it must obtain an amount 
of business which the Canadian traffic 
does not afford. 

The ultra-conservative classes in the 
Dominion, who pooh-pooh the annexa- 
tion movement, and attempt to vilify 
and browbeat its promoters and adher- 
ents, are merely those who would neces- 
sarily be the victims of a national re- 
organization. ‘They adore all the British 
institutions — especially the hereditary 
and “letters patent’? social hierarchies. 
They are the imported civil service heavy 
swells of Ottawa; the Ministers of the 
Crown, who would lose a portfolio; and 
the “ skippers ” of the government organs, 
who would lose subsidies, government 
printing, and, in fact, a reason for exist- 
ence. But the Canadian people, in whose 
hands rest the destinies of Canada, are 
wedded to democracy irrevocably, and 
the whole paraphernalia of titular distinc- 
tion and hereditary precedence, which is 
the creed of English society, is utterly 
distasteful to them. In fact, Anglomania 
is not so popular an exotic in Canada as 
it is in New York. A sentiment, to be 
enduring, must always have a basis of 
fact in common aspirations, interests, and 
sympathies. English-speaking Canadians 
cannot have any such bond of sympathy 
with the people of Great Britain; all 
their interests belong distinctively to this 
continent. With the growth of cosmo- 


politanism, of course, the English-speak- 
ing Canadians, like all other peoples 
sprung from the old Anglo-Saxon stock, 
look to England with a reverence which 
is natural, but which, like the similar 
sentiment in the States, has nothing of 
servile deference in it. Canadians are 
gradually outgrowing some of the pro- 
vincialism which their isolation, belong- 
ing neither to this hemisphere nor the 
other, quite naturally forced upon them ; 
and now, equally naturally, they are turn- 
ing toward their near neighbor rather 
than to the parent country, removed from 
them in ideas, institutions, and* sentiment, 
and too much inclined to sneer at all 
things colonial. Canadians are as much 
at home in New York or Boston — if any 
one not a native can feel absolutely an- 
nexed to Boston—as in Montreal, ‘To- 
ronto, or Ottawa. 

The small clique of Canadian aspirants 
for minor titles at the Court of St. James, 
who wax enthusiastic over the glories of 
an Imperial Federation of England with 
all her colonies, are the laughing stock of 
Downing Street. The following excerpt 
from a letter written by Lord Beacons- 
field, then Mr. Disraeli, is very interest- 
ing, as showing the indifference about 
Canada which has always existed in Eng- 
land : : 

“ The fisheries affair is a bad business, 

akington’s circular ts not written with a 
thorough knowledge of the circumstances. 
He is out of his depth, more than three 
marine miles from shore. These wretched 
colonies will all be independent, too, in a 
few years, and are a millstone around 
our necks. If I were you I would push 
matters with Filmore, who has no interest 
to pander to a populace, like Webster, and 
make an honorable and speedy settle- 
ment.” 


This was in a confidential letter, and 
may be found in Lord Walmesbury’s 
“Memoirs of an ex-Minister.’’ -In his 
public utterances, Lord Beaconsfield was 
as conventionally sentimental as his suc- 
cessors and admirers. He said in the 
House: “No minister in this country 
will do his duty who neglects an op- 
portunity of reconstructing as much as 
possible our Colonial Empire, and of 
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responding to those distant sympathies 
which may become the source of incal- 
culable strength and happiness to this 
land.” 

It is worthy of remark that Canada 
and the United States have not yet come 
to “an honorable and speedy settlement” 
of the fisheries’ question; and they 
never will until Canada can act with en- 
tire independence of Great Britain. 

The utter dissimilarity in the point of 
view and aims of native-born Canadians 
and Englishmen is especially marked in 
Ontario and Manitoba, the two greagest 
provinces of the Dominion, where the 
scheme of existence and the popular 
pulse are such that the traveller imme- 
diately perceives the influence of the 
neighboring republic. The difference 
between the farmers of Dakota and 
Manitoba is so subtile that, if one did 
not know positively on which side of the 
line one was, one would certainly become 
confused as to their nationality. Any in- 
telligent observer, who has had frequent 
opportunities of visiting the cities grow- 
ing up in the West on both sides of the 
line, must have been impressed with the 
Canadian duplication of American’ man- 
ners, methods, and aims. 

The subsidized government organs of 
Eastern Canada, which preach that the 
remedy for Canada’s commercial disabili- 
ties is the stopping of railroad traffic in 
its natural channels north and south, and 
the opening of a stage coach line to the 
antipodes, have no influence in Manitoba 
or the Maritime Provinces, and very 
little in Ontario, the most progressive 
commonwealth in the Dominion. 

The people in the northwest are cramped 
by the tariff at every turn, and they know 
that Canada’s natural market is to the 
south. In comparison with that market, 
England, Australia, Japan, and all the 
other British colonies are insignificant, 
because the cost of transportation is pro- 
hibitive to Canadian producers, who are, 
to begin with, in the hands of a “na- 
tional” railroad which discriminates in 
favor of their rivals in trade. Two-thirds 
of the Canadian exports go to the United 
States to-day, even with a prohibitive line 
of custom houses on the border, and a 
free market across the Atlantic. In the 


West, the people, unable to get their 
products into the American market at 
their doors without paying heavy duties, 
and nearly two thousand miles away from 
their own eastern seaboard, without any 
railroad competition to keep down rates, 
make no pretence about it. They want 
annexation, and are not afraid to say so. 
And what is somewhat peculiar, many of 
the settlers who have gone to the West 
direct from England are the most ardent 
disciples of the leaders of the agitation, 
a circumstance which shows that in these 
days of a generally diffused cosmopoli- 
tanism, the love of the almighty dollar is 
not a peculiarly American trait. 

In politics the similarity of the Cana- 
dian ideas to those that obtain in the 
United States is very marked. ‘The stan- 
dard of political ethics on both sides of 
the line is deplorably low. It is resolved 
for the most part into a scramble for the 
loaves and fishes. Politics have degen- 
erated into a profession, and its professors 
do not live in the odor of sanctity. As 
for principles — one only hears of them 
during general elections. The object of 
government is to remain in office, and 
the value of “burning questions” is 
reckoned by ballot returns. Virtue is 
only to be found on the opposition benches, 
whichever party is in power. 

A favorite argument of the opponents 
of commercial and political union with 
the United States is that the boundaries 
dividing all countries are always arbitrary, 
unless they are formed by the sea, as in 
the case of Great Britain and Australia. 
It is argued that the United States and 
Canada can grow up as separate nations 
just the same as France and Belgium and 
the other continental countries of Europe. 
The chain of great lakes between the two 
countries is also mentioned as an evidence 
that Nature intended them to separate. 
One might as well argue that the river 
Thames is a natural boundary for the sep- 
aration of the interests of Londoners on 
the Middlesex and Surrey sides. ‘The 
great lakes, with the irenormous traffic, are 
the strongest link in the argument for an- 
nexation. It is proved by the annual ship- 
ping statistics that there is a larger traffic 
on these lakes during the short season of 
six months they are open than there is 
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through the Suez Canal, open all the year 
round. 

It must be remembered also that the 
continental countries of Europe are sep- 
arated by a barrier that the history of 
the world from the time of Babel has 
proved to be almost insuperable — the 
difference of language. ‘The only really 
distinctive Canada is the old Canada of 
the French, of which Quebec and the 
quaint villages along the St. Lawrence are 
the historic remnants, — a medizval prov- 
ince, in which the street cars and tele- 
graphs strike one as something strange 
and out of harmony. ‘The English cities 
and provinces of the Dominion could all 
be dropped into New York and Massa- 
chusetts without one’s discovering any in- 
congruity. ‘They are not English; they 
are American, only a little sleepier than 
most American cities of the same size. 

The isolation enforced upon communi- 
ties by the conservation of distinct tongues 
is shown in Canada, where the French 
have remained French, after a century of 
commingled commercial interests with 
the English and a common citizenship. 
Europe, on the other hand, contains a 
wonderful example in the German Em- 
pire of different elements, springing from 
a common stock, only held apart by po- 
litical and superficial diversities, being 
forged together by the genius of one man, 
and the sympathy of a common tongue, 
into one of the greatest of nations. ‘The 
English speaking race on this continent 
has the same advantages. It has the 
same language, the same ideals and fun- 
damental principles of law and religion, 
and behind all this there is the force of 
commerce impelling it onward to a com- 
plete unification. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
recent public utterance, said that he 
thought in another century the American 
people would number six hundred millions, 
and to them must be committed the con- 
servation of that civilization England has 
built up by centuries of effort. Canada 
could not want a better national future 
than to form a part of such a nation. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, throughout 
the whole agitation for and against the 
political union of Canada and the United 
States, has taken the most independent 
and rational view, pandering neither to 
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the blatant partisans of the Canadian or 
Imperial Government, nor to the Anglo- 
phobists, who are as strong in the Domin- 
ion as in an Irish ward in New York City ; 
and nothing could be more clear and con- 
vincing than what he writes in “‘ Canadaand 
the Canadian Question” on this subject. 
He is eminently practical and unpreju- 
diced, avoiding the pitfall of reckless over- 
zealous championship, and of wavering 
incertitude and concession to nebulous 
sentiment. He does not wait to see 
which way the “cat is going to jump” ; 
he is one of the few public men in the 
Dominion who can afford to have con- 
victions, or at least avow them. He says: 

“ Annexation is an ugly word; it seems to con- 
vey the idea of force or pressure applied to the 
smaller state, not of free, equal, and honorable 
union, like that between England and Scotland. 
Yet there is no reason why the union of the two 
sections of the English-speaking people on this 
continent should not be as free, as equal, and as 
honorable as the union of England and Scotland. 
We would rather say their reunion than their 
union, for before their unhappy schism they were 
one people. Nothing but the historical accident 
of a civil war ending in secession, instead of 
amnesty, has made them two. When the Anglo- 
Saxons of England and those of Scotland were re- 
united they had been many centuries apart: those 


of the United States and Canada have been 
separated for one century only. The Anglo- 


Saxons of England and Scotland had the memory 
of many wars to estrange them; the Anglo- 
Saxons of Canada and the United States have the 
memory, since their separation, only of one war. 
That a union of Canada with the American Com- 
monwealth, like that into which Scotland entered 
with England, would in itself be attended with 
great advantages cannot be questioned, whatever 
may be the considerations on the other side, or the 
reasons for delay. It would give to the in- 
habitants of the whole continent as complete a 
security for peace and immunity from war taxation 
as is likely to be attained by any community or 
group of communities on this side of the mil- 
lenium. Canadians almost with one voice say 
that it would greatly raise the value of property in 
Canada; in other words, that it would bring with 
it a great increase of prosperity. The writer has 
seldom heard this seriously disputed, while he has 
heard it admitted in the plainest terms by men 
who were strongly opposed to union on political 
or sentimental grounds, and who had spent their 
lives in the service of separation.... The 
Americans, on the other hand, would gain in full 
proportion as England gains by her commercial 
unions with Wales and Scotland. These induce- 
ments are always present to the minds of the 
Canadian people, and they are specially present 
when the trade of Canada, with the rest of the 
continent, is barred by such legislation as the Mc- 
Kinley Act, when her security is threatened by the 
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imminence of war in Europe, or when from in- 
ternal causes she happens to be acutely feeling the 
commercial atrophy to which her isolation con- 
demns her. Canadians who live on the border, 
and who from the shape of the country form a 
large portion of the population, have always 
before their eyes the fields and cities of a kindred 
people, whose immense prosperity they are pre- 
vented from sharing only by a political line, while 
socially, and in every other respect, the identity 
and even the fusion is complete. ... Union 
with the rest of the race on this continent, under 
the sanction of the mother country, would not 
really be a breach of affection for her... . 
It would be no more a breach of affection than the 
naturalization, now fully recognized by British 
law, of multitudes both of Englishmen and of 
Canadians in the United States. Let us suppose 
that the calamitous rupture of the last century had 
never taken place, that the whole race on this 
continent had remained united, and had parted, 
when the time came, from the mother country in 
peace: where would the outrage in love or loyalty 
have been? Admitted into the councils of their 
own continent, and exercising their fair share of 
influence there, Canadians would render the 
mother country the best of all services, and the 
only service in their power, by neutralizing the 
votes of her enemies.” 

The secret of the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament this year instead of next, 
is that Sir John Macdonald is always very 
prompt in recognizing a trump card in 
the hands of his opponents; and he 
foresaw very clearly that the Canadian 
people, especially the farmers, were be- 
coming very dissatisfied with the so-called 
National Policy, and were suffering very 
keenly on account of being shut out of 
their legitimate market to the south of 
them. ‘The sentiment of the country in 
favor of free trade with the United 
States is unmistakable; in Manitoba 
and the Northwest, the farmers are 
handicapped and impoverished by the 
necessity of sending their products two 
thousand miles to the Canadian east- 
ern seaboard, instead of a few hun- 
dred miles due south; and in Ontario 
and Quebec the enormous growth of the 
loan associations, and the miles and miles 
of mortgaged homesteads tell their own 
story. Sir John Macdonald knew that 
in 1892 there could be but one great 
issue before the country, and that would 
be free trade with the United States. 
The recent passage of the McKinley Bill 
afforded a side issue, which he was wily 
enough to see, in the angered state of 
the Canadian people, would effectually 


blind them to their own interests, and 
secure for him a new lease of political 
life. In order to procure a dissolution 
of parliament, which, according to con- 
stitutional usage, is only permissible 
when a government has not a working 
majority or has just been defeated upon 
an important measure, Sir John resorted 
to the subterfuge of declaring that the 
government was anxious to negotiate for 
more favorable trade relations with the 
United States than those at present ex- 
isting, and for this purpose considered it 
necessary to go to the country on the 
question, and consider it with a newly 
elected parliament. This was practi- 
cally an attempt on the part of the goy- 
ernment to borrow from the Liberal party 
the chief plank in its platform, make a 
political dodge of it, and then, as events 
will probably show, discreetly drop it ; or 
bring the pretence to an abrupt conclu- 
sion by sending a delegation to Washing- 
ton, that will make proposals which Sir 
John knows very well will not be seriously 
entertained for a moment. 

Sir John has a great deal of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s shrewd perception of the 
right moment to take advantage of a 
strong change in the popular sentiment ; 
and he somersaults on all questions at 
just such a moment as will insure him a 
return of the public confidence and en- 
able him to ride again into office on the 
back of his opponents’ policy. ‘The lib- 
erals for years have been committed to 
unrestricted reciprocity and free trade 
with the United States, while the con- 
servative government has done every- 
thing in its power to force an artificial 
commercial intercourse between the dif- 
ferent provinces of the Dominion, and 
keep trade from floating in its natural 
channels north and south. 

It is a government of a plutocracy, tem- 
pered by the theocratic influence of Que- 
bec. The chief supporters of the Mac- 
donald government are the wealthy manu- 
facturers—a class which is endeavoring to 
arrogate to itself the absolutism and the 
autocracy of the old world hereditary 
“aristocracy,” and which has no principle 
whatever but toryism and dollars, if these 
things may stand for principles. ‘This class, 
as in previous elections, was the main sup- 




















port of the Macdonald government last 
March. Sir John knew that the farmers of 
Ontario and Quebec were waking to the 
fact that they were being made the puppets 
of the wealthy subsidized corporations 
which upheld the government, and it was 
this which induced him to dangle before 
the farmer’s eyes the alluring bait of recip- 
rocity in natural products with the 
United States; but in Ontario, which 
had always sent a strong conservative 
contingent to the Dominion House, it 
was too late. ‘The gospel of the real 
free trade party had sunk too deep into 
the minds of the community; and be- 
sides this, there was a strong feeling of 
resentment against the government for 
having ratified the acts of incorporation 
and endowment of the Jesuit Society in 
1888. In Quebec, Sir John depended 
upon the Church to force her sons to 
vote, as usual, for the conservative party 
(although there is a strong feeling in 
French Canada for free trade), in return 
for favors received by the Church from 
the government — notably, the recent pas- 
sage of the Jesuits Estates Bill. But, for 
once, politics took precedence of “ spirit- 
ual pains and penalties,” and the vigorous 
campaign inaugurated in Quebec by the 
Hon. Wilfred Laurier, the leader of the 
Liberal party, resulted in a strong liberal 
representation being sent to Ottawa, con- 
trary to all expectations—and to the 
surprise even of the liberal party itself. 

This does not mean that the hadzstants 
are opposed to the Jesuit domination, or 
that Mr. Laurier himself is an opponent 
of the Church. It simply means that the 
question of free trade with the United 
States has sunk every other question into 
insignificance, and even the well-drilled 
political troops of the Church in Quebec 
are not always to be depended upon to 
vote against their material commercial in- 
terests. Ontario and Quebec both sunk 
their prejudices — the one, its anti-Jesuit 
sentiment; the other, its anti-English 
feeling —and united for free trade and 
less government. 

The issue was a momentous one, and 
although the continental free trade party 
does not now occupy the treasury benches, 
it has, nevertheless, secured a victory. Sir 
John, for the first time for many years, felt 
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his hold loosening, and anticipated a possi- 
ble defeat. He, in despair, resorted to the 
old stupid but effective cry of the “old 


” 


flag” and “ Britons never shall be slaves. 
Sir Charles Tupper, the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada, specially visited Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to arouse the 
anti-American feeling, which is the especial 
pride of the United Loyalists, whose 
ancestors settled there after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. The Maritime 
Provinces have, perhaps, more to gain 
from a free admission to the Ameri- 
can market than any of the other prov- 
inces of the Dominion; for since the 
abrogation of the old reciprocity treaty 
in 1864 they have been completely isolated 
from the rest of the Dominion, in spite 
of a political railroad built especially to 
conciliate them, and cut off from the 
market which formerly made them rich 
and prosperous, they have steadily de- 
clined in importance, until they are now 
on the verge of commercial atrophy. It 
was an opportune moment to play upon 
their anti-American proclivities —a senti- 
ment which has always been carefully 
nurtured by the conservative organs — for 
the people are still smarting under the 
effects of the McKinley Bill, which seemed 
to spell complete extinction of their 
already impoverished trade. Besides, 
there was behind all this exhibition of 
patriotic devotion to Great Britain a 
promise of something a great deal more 
tangible — extended trade relations with 
the United States, upon whose cordiality, 
however much the “Blue Noses” may 
affect to despise them, the Maritime Prov- 
inces depend for an existence —an ex- 
istence which has been rather precarious 
during the conservative administration. 
Sir John Macdonald knows too well that 
commercial union, or unrestricted re- 
ciprocity, alone, is an impossibility — 
that is, such a union as the mass of the 
people in Canada desire to-day; not a 
repetition of the old reciprocity treaty, 
which neither country could now accept 
—and he has no intention of promoting 
any legislation which would necessarily 
involve important changes and modifica- 
tions in the procedure and constitution 
of the government. He is well aware 
also that the present administration at 
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Washington would not seriously entertain 
any proposals in the direction of free 
trade ; for despite all Mr. Blaine’s an- 
xiety to secure extended trade relations 
with the South American republics, his 
party is pledged to protectionism, and 
must in consistency disapprove of all at- 
tempts to emancipate the masses from the 
“protection” of the plutocracy, which 
rules in the United States, as well as in 
Canada. 

The lesson of the Dominion election, 
however, is obvious to every intelligent 
observer. Sir John’s government has 
from the beginning depended upon the 
support of the manufacturers it has artifi- 
cially created out of the nation’s coffers ; 
millions of borrowed money have been 
sunk in building railroads to lull the peo- 
ple to sleep, with apparent evidences of 
prosperity and development; and _ the 
agricultural community, the backbone of 
Canada, has been taught to believe that 
all this taxation was for its ultimate 
benefit, in opening up vast new home 
markets, which would more than compen- 
sate for the markets cut off by the policy 
of isolation and high tariff adopted by 
the government. Some one has said that 
“the nation which builds on manufactures 
sleeps upon gunpowder”; and Sir John 
Macdonald, after a long and successful 
policy of procrastination, is just being 
forced to recognize that a system of 
wholesale political corruption and _ reck- 
less postponement and promises must end 
in an explosion. The Canadian people 
have long and patiently borne impoverish- 
ment at the hands of the subsidized 
manufacturing corporations, deluded by 
the conservative theories that only through 
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the creation of manufactures by high 
tariff legislation could the country attain 
prosperity. Now there is a movement 
throughout the country similar to that of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in the Western 
States and in New England, and Sir John 
and his followers hope to compromise with 
this growing sentiment in favor of free 
trade in natural channels, by pretending 
to try to obtain for the people the com- 
mercial liberty they desire, and by skilful 
manipulation obtaining a sharp refusal 
of free trade from Congress, and so bring 
the advocates of free trade in Canada 
into disfavor, as traitors desiring to sell 
their country to a foreign nation which 
will have none of them. But this cannot 
last. A change from the existing order 
of things in Canada is inevitable; and 
Sir John Macdonald’s sudden conversion 
to the unrestricted reciprocity idea is one 
of the surest indications of the fact that 
commercial union, with its natural se- 
quence of political union, will be the sup- 
reme issue in Canada at no very distant 
date. 

There is still a protectionist govern- 
ment at Ottawa, but the whole Dominion 
is saturated with free trade ideas; and 
the growing discontent with protection 
in the United States is a good augury of 
success in future negotiations, when true 
democracy and liberalism shall have ob- 
tained both at Washington and at Ottawa 
— events which present indications seem 
to point to as being possible before the 
end of this century. In 1900, this con- 
tinent will most probably have shaken off 
the last shred of monarchism, and will be 
one harmonious and powerful republic— 
truly, the greatest nation in the world. 




















ville, he was of very little 
account.  Phcenixville 
was a young town, whose 
life-blood flowed in the 
mountain torrent that 
turned the big water-wheel of Samuel 
Blooker’s paper mill. A poet! What 
should such a practical town want of a 
poet? If Phoenixville wished to boast 
of a genius, why, what better example 
could she ask than Samuel Blooker 
himself, mayor of the town, whose genius 
had turned a straggling village into one 
of the most prosperous of Vermont towns ? 
Blooker’s mill was the beginning of 
Pheenixville’s prosperity, and the Blooker 
paper was the best produced in the coun- 
try. True, this excellence was due 
rather to the skill of Blooker’s foreman, 








than to that of Blooker himself; but then 
of what use is a mere foreman, without a 
man like Blooker, or a mill like Blooker’s 
mill, to furnish him employment? Blooker 
was the genius of Phoenixville, and the 
foreman was just a poor devil earning 
barely enough to keep his body and soul 
together, that he might continue to work 
for the wealth and glory of Phcenixville’s 
great man. And the poet was— un- 
known. 

In a small house in one of the smallest 
streets of this small town, he had _ his 
dwelling. Here he worked and slept at 
night, and from his place went forth each 
day to wander through the streets, watch- 
ing the busy life of the new town with the 
restless curiosity of a child, and passing 
by unnoticed. Or he would go into the 
woods and fields beyond the town and 
climb the hills that lay around it; seeing 
what none others saw, and going home to 
set down what he had seen. Nobody 
knew his business — scarcely any one his 
name. His landlady called him the pro- 
fessor, because of his studious habits and 
the books which lined the shelves of the 
ittle room that served as parlor and study 
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By Edward W. Bryant. 


both. 


Oc- 
casionally some dainty verses, bearing the 
signature of [Daniel Claflin, appeared in 
the Phanixville Clarion, but they were 
too few to warrant the supposition that 


How he lived no one knew. 


their author lived by writing verse. For 
the rest, Phoenixville was supremely igno- 


rant of the very existence of Daniel 
Claflin. 
But it fell upon a time that Daniel 


Claflin died and was buried with as little 
attention as he had lived. The doctor 
who had attended him during his last 
illness and who had previously been his 
only friend, and the landlady, were the 
only mourners. Shortly after the land- 
lady died and the doctor left the town. 
The poet’s books and papers were scat- 
tered — sold to the highest bidder — and 
the last trace of Daniel Claflin was gone 
from Pheenixville. 

It was some three months after his 
death that Phoenixville discovered him. 
Among the “Exchanges” of the Pha- 


mixville Clarion was a Boston literary 
journal. A marked passage caught the 


eye of the C/arion’s editor. It read: 

“The many thousands who have read 
with mingled joy and wonder that exqui- 
site poem, ‘ Hillside Gods,’ will regret 
the death of its gifted author, Daniel 
Claflin. ‘Hillside Gods’ was but one of 
many poems from his pen, all breathing 
the same poetic fervor and displaying the 
same painstaking excellence. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Claflin had just 
published a new edition of his poems. 
Owing to his solitary habits, the news of 
his death was long in reaching the pub- 
lic. He has resided for many years in 
Pheenixville, lately made so prominent by 
the genius and enterprise of Samuel 
3looker, the great paper manufacturer.” 

At once a reporter was detailed to 
“work up” the dead poet, and the files 
of the C/arion were ransacked for speci- 
mens of his verse. Fortunately these 
were found, for little could be gathered 
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of Claflin himself, and not a bookseller 
in town could supply a volume of Claflin’s 
poems. Next morning’s C/arion had a 
long article, headed in half-inch “display”’ : 
PHCENIXVILLE’S POET. 

How the Great Genius, who has Lived Amid 
Us is Admired in other Cities! DANIEL CLAFLIN 
and his Work! 


The heading, the whole article, was a 
surprise to the good people of Phcenix- 
ville. What! Hada poet lived among 
them, a poet known all over the country, 

~ everywhere, in fact, except .in Phoenix- 
ville? Well, it was just what one might 
expect. No doubt the great genius of 
the age might — nay, was most likely to 
be developed in just such a city. At last 
Phoenixville was to be. recognized at its 
true value. 

Not the least surprised family in town 
was that of Mr. Samuel Blooker. ‘That 
gentleman himself was a little discon- 
certed at the discovery. Hitherto Blooker 
and Phoenixville had been names indis- 
solubly linked. Now, Daniel Claflin, a 
man who had lived and died unknown, a 
mere versemaker, was the man whose 
name would be brought to mind when- 
ever Phoenixville was mentioned. He 
spoke his dismay to his wife. 

“My dear,” she said, “it’s the chance 
of a lifetime. You must put up a monu- 
ment to him.” 

“7, — put up a monument toa beggarly 
ink-slinger, whose rhymes I never read !” 

“My dear, you are so vulgar! Of 
course you must subscribe. Phcenixville 
will be made famous, and you will be 
known all over the country as a patron of 
literature. What is the money to you?” 

So it came about that Mr. Samuel 
Blooker gave five thousand dollars toward 
the erecting of a monument to Phoenix- 
ville’s poet. Others added to the fund, 
and a sum was raised enough to build a 
monument of which Pheenixville might be 
proud. 

Of course, all this caused a great de- 
mand for Daniel Claflin’s poems. The 
man who had bought Claflin’s books of 
the heirs of Ciaflin’s landlady now realized 
exorbitant prices for these autograph 
volumes, as well as for the papers in the 
poet’s handwriting. The whole of Phoenix- 
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ville was Claflin-mad, and booksellers 
couldn’t get copies quick enough from 
Boston, where they were published, to 
supply the demand for “ Hillside Gods 
and Other Poems.”’ ‘The press rang with 
praises of Daniel Claflin, “The Words- 
worth of Vermont.” Every one quoted 
“ Hillside Gods” in a way that would 
have made its sensitive author, could he 
have heard it, turn in his grave. 
Meanwhile, Samuel Blooker, Esq., of 
Blooker’s Mills, Phoenixville, rode the 
crest of this wave of enthusiasm. Sam- 
uel Blooker had started the “Claflin 
Monument Fund,” and has since added 


to it. The “Claflin Club” discussed 
“Hillside Gods’ at Samuel Blooker’s 
house. Blooker’s daughter, Miss Estella 


Blooker, read “ Hillside Gods ” with such 
marvellous dramatic power, she could 
bring tears to her listeners’ eyes. At the 
great election, Samuel Blooker was sent 
to Congress on the strength of a neatly 
turned eulogy, at the close of one of his 
campaign speeches, of Phoenixville’s poet. 

After much discussion, it was decided 
to place over Claflin’s grave a stone 
pedestal, bearing a bronze bust of the 
poet. Here a difficulty was encountered. 
Nobody knew Claflin, and his poems 
contained no portrait of him. At last, 
however, a photograph was found, bear- 
ing the poet’s autograph. ‘This was sent 
to a well-known sculptor, with. orders to 
make a life-size bust. No expense was 
to be spared, as Congressman-elect 
Blooker would make up from his private 
means whatever was wanting. 

As yet, no stone marked the grave of 
Phoenixville’s poet. ‘The sexton knew it 
only by the date, as no name had been 
recorded, and the burial permit had not 
been closely examined. ‘The cemetery 
of St. Joseph’s was about to become 
famous, and all on account of a man 
whose very name had slipped the sexton’s 
memory ! 

At last the great day arrived. The 
monument was erected, and was to be 
unveiled by the Hon. Samuel Blooker 
himself. Business was suspended —it 
was Pheenixville’s day of triumph ! 

A good hour before the great event of 
the day, the cemetry of St. Joseph’s was 
thronged. On the platform erected be- 
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side the monument was a select party of 
notables. ‘There was the Hon. Samuel 
Blooker and his family, the mayor 
of Phcenixville, Blooker’s successor, the 
vicar of St. Joseph’s and several of the 
most influential of the townsmen. 

The service was opened by a prayer 
from the rector of St. Joseph’s. Then he 
spoke with genuine fervor on the de- 
parted genius they came to honor, at 
whose funeral he had officiated. He did 
not mention, however, that at the time 
he had not known of the existence of 
Daniel Claflin, and had officiated at the 
funeral without even inquiring who was 
to be buried. 

Then Miss Estella Blooker recited to 
the eager crowd, that tried its best to 
hear and comprehend, Claflin’s master- 
piece, ‘The Hillside Gods,” that neither 
she nor her hearers really understood. 
It was not her fault ; she read eloquently 
—as her elocution teacher had trained 
her—and she thought she understood. 

The crowd applauded to the echo, and 
was probably relieved that the ordeal 
was over. ‘The Hon. Samuel Blooker 
had the instincts of a politician, and saw 
the crowd was tired ; so his remarks were 
few, and spiced with the grandiloquence 
of a campaign orator. The great poet 
was Phoenixville’s poet. In Pheenixville 
he was born; in Pheenixville he had 
lived and had written that incomparable 
poem, ‘* The Hillside Gods” ; in Phcenix- 
ville he had died and was buried! To 
the people of Phoenixville he now pre- 
sented this semblance of the dead poet, 
well aware, however, that the semblance 
could ill-compensate them for the loss 
they had sustained in the death of this, 
their most illustrious townsman! Here 
he loosed the covering and displayed 
the monument, and the ceremony was 
over. 

As the crowd dispersed, a gentleman 
who had elbowed his way to the monu- 
ment, and read with evident amusement 
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the inscription, “ Beneath this stone re- 
pose the mortal remains of the poet, 
Daniel Claflin,’ approached Blooker. 

“My dear Mr. Blooker,” he said, “do 
you believe all that?” 

‘* All what?” 

“About Claflin. He was a friend of 
mine, you know. He was born in Oak- 
land, and his ‘ Hillside Gods’ was writ- 
ten in Denver. He had nothing to do 
with Pheenixville.” 

“Ts that so? You surprise me! But 
at least his later poems were written 
here ?”’ 

“Written here, yes. But they were 
most of them written at Texil, where he 
was buried.’ 

“Buried in Texil! My dear doctor, 
you take my breath away. You really 
don’t mean to say he isn’t buried here?” 

“JT attended him in his last illness, 
and he requested to be buried in Texil 
churchyard. I carried out his wish, was 
at the funeral myself, and have placed a 
marble slab on his grave. Go and see.” 

“Well, well, well! And so we've 
placed his bust over somebody else ?”’ 

‘‘ His bust! He was no more like this 
than like me. ‘That’s a bust of Emer- 
son!” 

“We had it made from a photograph 
that had his autograph on it.” 

“Yes, I remember the picture. 
was an admirer of Emerson.”’ 

“But we can get a picture of him, and 
have it altered. I will pay for it.” 

“Claflin was eccentric, and never had 
his photo taken in his life.” 

“My dear doctor, does any one else 
know about this?” 

“No one, to my knowledge. 
his sole friend.” 

“Well, doctor, I think, on the whole, 
it would be advisable to say nothing at 
all about it!” 

The doctor assented, and the monu- 
ment of Phcenixville’s poet is still un- 
changed. 


He 


I was 
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THE BATTLE AT HIGH BRIDGE. 


By Edward T. Bouve. 


HEN the last days of the great 
A rebellion had come, and the 
remnant of the once magnifi- 
cent army of Northern Virginia was reel- 
ing towards the mountains, striking ever 
and anon despairing blows at its relent- 
less pursuers, great events crowded events 
so hotly that the muse of history was 
compelled to record many a deed in 
shorthand, which he who runs finds it 
difficult to read. Among these records 
is one short page which is worthy of more 
consideration than it has ever received. 
Upon it is found the story of the exploit 
- of a handful of Massachusetts cavalry, 
who, led by their heroic colonel, devoted 
themselves to certain destruction in deal- 
ing to the rebel army so heavy a blow, 
that there is no doubt that the great 
surrender was materially hastened by their 
sacrifice. 

The Fourth Regiment of Massachusetts 
cavalry, raised and commanded during 
the earlier period of its service by Col- 
onel Arnold A. Rand, of Boston, had been 
subjected to a discipline and training 
which caused it to develop rapidly into 
one of the finest cavalry regiments in the 
army. Possibly owing to this very fact, it 
had the misfortune, as well as the honor, 
to be broken into detachments which 
were serving at army and corps head- 
quarters, or elsewhere on important duty. 

On the opening of the last campaign, 
the first and third battalions were in the 
army of the James, three squadrons, with 
the field and staff, being attached to the 
army headquarters, two to the headquar- 
ters of the twenty-fourth, and two to that 
of the twenty-fifth corps, while one was on 
detached service on the peninsula. Two 
squadrons of this regiment were the earli- 
est Federal troops to enter Richmond, 
and their guidons were the first Union 
colors displayed from the Confederate 
capitol. 

The second battalion was 
Carolina and Florida. 

The regiment was at that time com- 


in South 


manded by Francis Washburn, of Lan- 
caster, a young fellow, high minded, 
patriotic, of rare manly beauty. In ap- 
pearance, as in every other way, he was 
an ideal soldier. 

His officers and men were worthy fol- 
lowers of such a leader. 

On the twenty-seventh of March came 
the orders to break camp, preparatory to 
entering upon the spring campaign. At 
this time the three squadrons comprising 
the colonel’s immediate command, and 
attached to the headquarters of Ord’s 
army, could muster — field, staff and line — 
but twelve officers and some one hundred 
and fifty men. Casualties and unavoid- 
able details for special duty had reduced 
their strength to this point. 

The armies of the James and of the 
Potomac having resumed active opera- 
tions against Petersburg, that city was 
evacuated on the third of April, and the 
pursuit of Lee’s retreating army instantly 
commenced. The army of the James 
followed the line of the Lynchburg rail- 
read, reaching Burkesville on the even- 
ing of the fifth, after an uneventful 
march. ‘That evening Lee moved rap- 
idly from Amelia Court House, hoping to 
succeed in crossing the Appomattox at 
Farmville, thirty-five miles west, destroy- 
ing bridges behind him, and thence to 
reach the mountains beyond Lynchburg. 
The army of the James at once changed 
direction in the attempt to cut the rebels 
off at Farmville. 

It was a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance that the long high trestle work near 
Farmville, called High Bridge, should be 
destroyed before the advance of the 
Confederates could reach the _ spot. 
General Ord decided to intrust this dan- 
gerous and difficult duty to Colonel 
Washburn, who was detached for the 
same with his own cavalry, reduced by 
still further details to only seventy-eight 
sabres, including eleven officers ( beside 
the surgeon and chaplain, practically 
non-combatants ), Captain Goddard hav- 
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ing joined at Burkesville the night before, 
from an unexpired leave of absence. There 
were also put under Washburn’s command 
two small regiments of infantry, together 
about six hundred muskets. The dis- 
tance from Burkesville to Farmville was 
some sixteen miles, but it was a long 
march for the infantry to make in such 
short space of time as was indispensable 
to the success of the undertaking, for 
they were exhausted by their previous 
forced marches. 

The detachment started before day- 
break on the morning of April sixth. 
Washburn became satisfied after having 
proceeded a few miles that the Confeder- 
ates had closed in upon the road in his 
rear, cutting him off from the Federal 
army. ‘There was also a probability of 
an attack in flank, as well as perhaps in 
front, for he was practically marching 
between and almost among rebel divis- 
ions, which were evidently ignorant of 
his proximity. 

He had in effect been gone but a short 
time when General Ord learned of the 
direction in which the rebel army was 
moving, and at once despatched his 
adjutant-general, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Theodore Read, with orders to find 
Washburn’s detachment, and cause it to 
fall back and rejoin the army of the 
James. By mere chance, and desperate 
riding, Read with a single orderly, 
avoided the various bodies of rebels, and 
overtook Washburn near High Bridge, in 
the vicinity of which the latter had ar- 
rived after a fatiguing march. 

Contrary to information which Ord 
had received from spies, the bridge was 
found to be well defended, a redoubt 
mounting several guns being near its 
head. The open ground and morasses 
about it forbade an attempt to capture it 
by assault, without artillery, but from 
what Washburn learned regarding the 
approaches on its rear side, he thought it 
possible to take it by a sudden attack of 
cavalry. 

He accordingly left General Read with 
the infantry in a narrow line of woodland 
near the Burkesville road, and started to 
make a detour to come upon the rear of 
the fortification. A small stream was soon 
reached, the bridge having been torn up, 
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and upon rising ground beyond were 
earthworks occupied by dismounted rebel 
cavalry, who immediately opened fire. 
The advanced guard under Lieutenant 
Davis at once swam the stream and at- 
tacked this force, driving the enemy out 
of their works, and toward Farmville. 
Here they were reinforced, and Wash- 
burn coming up with the main column, 
threw out skirmishers, and a fight of half 
an hour ensued. ‘The enemy’s numbers 
were such, and their artillery fire so 
heavy, however, that they could not be 
driven; and besides, as musketry firing 
from where the infantry had halted indi- 
cated an attack upon them, Washburn 
thought best to withdraw and rejoin the 
infantry. 

After sharp riding, the cavalry arrived 
near the position of the infantry, and 
Washburn left the main road, leading his 
men through a ravine until they reached 
the hill which was the scene of action. 
As the battalion drew rein on this emi- 
nence, the condition of affairs developed 
itself. A brigade of dismounted Confed- 
erates were driving the two small regi- 
ments of Federal infantry before them in 
front, while the air rang with the “rebel 
yell.” Upon the left flank were large 
bodies of cavalry forming for a charge. 

Colonel Washburn, after a short con- 
sultation with Adjutant-General Read, 
determined to crush the rebels in his 
front by a furious attack, depending on 
the infantry to support this movement, 
and thus enable him to press the enemy 
to defeat. It was the only alternative, 
and he gave orders for the infantry to be 
rallied for an advance. ‘Then he ordered 
“ Forward !” and the little column moved 
to the right and came into line beyond 
the infantry. Washburn’s voice rang like 
his own trumpets, which took up his final 
order in their brazen throats. 

“Gallop, march! Charge!” and those 
seventy-eight Massachusetts horsemen, 
the air shattered by their wild battle 
shout, hurled themselves upon the enemy’s 
masses. 

Their onset was like a thunderbolt. 
The heavy rebel line, crushed and broken, 
staggered and fell back in confusion, 
leaving the ground covered with their 
dead and wounded, and an embarrassing 
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crowd of prisoners. But Washburn’s 
mere handful of men had allowed of no 
reserve to support his first attack, and the 
Federal troopers were obliged to draw 
rein to re-form to meet the enemy’s coun- 
ter-charge. Driving the prisoners before 
them up the hill toward their first posi- 
tion, they were astounded at finding the 
Burkesville road filled with rebel cavalry, 
and lines of battle were rapidly forming 
and advancing at a gallop to the rescue 
of their defeated first line. 

Down swept the little Massachusetts 
battalion again, pressing close behind 
their leader and their standard ; a wedge 
of blue steel, which was to rend and 
cleave the heavy gray masses of veteran 
troops which enveloped them. ‘They 
crashed through three lines, until, their 
formation entirely broken, they mingled 
with their foes in a fierce hand-to-hand 
fight. Less than a score emerged from 
this fearful me/ee, and these few were led 
by Captain Hodges in a last furious 
charge, in which he met his own death ; 
as gallant and chivalrous an officer as 
ever drew sabre. 

Every officer but three had been killed 
or wounded. ‘The horses of these three 
had been slain under them, and they 
were prisoners. But still little knots of 
soldiers fought on. They knew not how 
to stop fighting until they were absolutely 
engulfed and overwhelmed in the multi- 
tude of their enemies. 

The battle at High Bridge was over. 
Adjutant-General Read had fallen at the 
hill, at almost the first fire, while encour- 
aging the infantry. But these troops, 
after firing away their ammunition, were 
unable longer to make head against the 
overpowering force of the rebels. They 
were surrounded and captured to a man. 

Of the Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry, 
nearly all the officers lay upon the field. 
The surgeon and chaplain had remained 
in the rear, but of those engaged, the 
colonel, shot in the face, had been sabred 
after falling from his horse. Found upon 
the scene of action the next day by the 
advance of the army of the James, he 
was taken to Point of Rocks Hospital, 
and thence by his own earnest desire, 
sent home, only to die in his mother’s 
arms. lLieutenant-Colonel Jenkins was 
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seriously hurt. Of the three squadron 
commanders, Captains Hodges and God- 
dard were killed, and Captain Caldwell 
severely wounded. Lieutenants Belcher 
and Thompson were badly wounded ; 
Lieutenant Davis, mortally. He was the 
dashing officer who had led the attack at 
the first skirmish at the stream, and was 
shot after having been captured, for re- 
senting an insult offered him by a rebel 
officer. A like fate very nearly befell 
Adjutant-Lieutenant Lathrop. His horse 
was killed under him, and he was seized 
by a rebel captain, who was about shoot- 
ing him because his bloody sabre told the 
story of his work in the fight. -A staff 
officer, fortunately, came forward and 
saved his life. 

The loss in enlisted men was propor- 
tionately less than among the officers. 

The standard was not captured, being 
saved from that fate by the courage and 
presence of mind of Color-Sergeant 
Thomas Hickey, who had borne it with 
great bravery through the thickest of the 
fight. When all hope of victory was 
gone and escape impossible, he put spurs 
to his horse and rode to a hut in the 
woods, closely pursued. Reaching the 
door, he threw himself from the saddle 
and rushed in with the standard. ‘There 
was a bright fire burning upon the hearth, 
and into this he thrust his precious battle 
flag. The painted silk flashed up at 
once, and by the time his pursuers burst 
in upon him it was destroyed. A_ novel 
and heroic way of saving the colors! 
His life was spared through the admira- 
tion of his captors for his devoted .gal- 
lantry, notwithstanding their disappoint- 
ment in not securing the coveted trophy. 

The loss which the Confederates sus- 
tained in this action was terrible in pro- 
portion to its duration, and to the force 
of their assailants. By their own ac- 
count, about one hundred were killed or 
wounded, and among the slain were one 
general, one colonel, three majors, and a 
number of officers of lower grades. 

The utter destruction of this small 
force in its struggle against such odds, — 
for these eleven officers and sixty-seven 
men had attacked Rosser’s and a part of 
Fitz-Hugh Lee’s divisions of cavalry, 
supported by Longstreet’s corp, — seemed 
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at first to have been a reckless sacrifice. 
On the contrary, the fight at High Bridge, 
unquestionably hastened the fall of the 
curtain on the tragedy of the war, at 
Appomattox, three days later. 

Lee’s Inspector-General said to Ord, 
after the surrender, “To the sharpness of 
that fight, the cutting off of Lee’s army at 
Appomattox was probably owing. So 
fierce were the charges of Colonel Wash- 
burn and his men, and so determined 
their fighting, that General Lee received 
the impression that 
they must be sup- 
ported by a large 
part of the army, 
and his retreat was 
cut off.” He conse- 
quently halted, and 
began to intrench. 
Thus Ord was en- 
abled to come up, 
with the army of the 
James, and Sheridan 
succeeded in enga- 
ging the enemy at 
Sailor’s Creek. 

The well-known 
Confederate General 
Rosser stated after 
the war, that the 
importance of this 
fight in its bearing 
upon subsequent 
events had _ never 
been justly appre- 
ciated. And _ this 
general, upon meet- 
ing a gentleman af- 
terwards who had 
served with the regiment, said to him 
with generous enthusiasm : 

“You belonged to the Fourth Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry? Give me your hand ! 
I have been many a day in hot fights. 
I never saw anything approaching that at 
High Bridge. While your colonel kept 
his saddle, everything went down before 
him!” 

“Was your colonel drunk or crazy, 
this morning, that he attacked with less 
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than one hundred men the best fighting 
division of the Confederate Cavalry?” 
asked a rebel officer of a wounded cap- 
tain of the Fourth. “We have seen 
hard fighting, but we never heard of any- 
thing like this before!” 

Could Colonel Washburn have had his 
twelve hundred troopers with him, great 
as the odds even then would have been 
against them, there had perhaps been a 
different tale told. 

He has been charged with recklessness 
in engaging such a 
force with only a 
handful of men. But 
while the wild brav- 
ery, shown by him 
and his men should 
call for the most un- 
qualified admiration 
for its own sake, 
yet it is but justice 
to his discretion to 
state that he had 
been instructed by 
the general com- 
manding to charge 
any body of the en- 
emy which he might 
encounter, as the 
demoralization of 
the rebel army was 
reported to be such 
that they would 
break before any 
determined onset, 
whatever their num- 
bers might be. The 
splendid and des- 
perate constancy of 
the Confederates remaining in arms, how- 
ever, was hardly understood by some of 
our generals. It was never more mag- 
nificently shown than when in their des- 
pair they hurled their skeleton battalions 
upon our lines at Sailor’s Creek. 

But Washburn and his fourscore sabres 
had done enough. They had succeeded 
in adding a more brilliant lustre to ‘the 
fame which has ever attended the stand- 
ards of the American Cavalry. 











A GLIMPSE AT SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES 
IN HELLAS. 


By Prof. John L. Ewell, Washington, D. C. 


30ORROWED copy 
of Pope’s Iliad fas- 
cinated my child- 
hood, and my 
youth was charmed 
with the wondrous 
Anglo-Saxon into 
which Professor 
Hadley used to 
translate Homer’s 
glow no less than 
his words, at the 
close of our recita- 
tions in Yale. All 
the years that had 
come and gone 
since had not 
quenched the en- 
thusiasm kindled 
at such. altars, so 
A todatn. Giesk that it was with 
intense delight 
that I found myself at last actually stand- 
ing at the entrance to the Museum of 
Mycenian Antiquities in Athens. 

On the twenty-eighth of November, 
1876, Dr. Schliemann sent a telegram 
from Mycenae to the King of Greece, 
part of which telegram, when translated, 
reads as follows : 





“T have the extreme pleasure to announce to 
your majesty that I have discovered the tombs 
which tradition, as given in Pausanius, designated 
as those of Agamemnon, Cassandra and their 
comrades who were slain at a banquet by Clytem- 
nestra and her paramour, Egisthus. I have found 
in these tombs immense treasures. These treas- 
ures are sufficient of themselves to fill a grand 
museum, which would be the most marvellous in 
the world, and which in coming ages would draw 
to Greece thousands of strangers from every 
country.” 

I was now about to behold these 
“marvellous treasures.” As I entered 
and my eye swept over the large hall, I 
was surprised at the extent and richness 
of the collection; but my delight and 
surprise were mixed with a little incredu- 


lity. Were these objects indeed so many 
messengers bearing tidings from an age 
that had been supposed to lie more than 
half way over the border line of fable? 
As I passed from case to case, the delight 
and surprise increased, but the incredulity 
vanished and a kind of awe took its place. 
Here were articles of utility, such as 
scales, needles, hatchets and great cal- 
drons thirty inches in diameter, reminding 
one of the 
“ Caldron that had never felt the fire, 
Holding four measures; beautiful, and yet untar- 
nished,” 
which was one of the prizes at the funereal 
games in honor of Patroclus ; there were 
memorials of war in profusion, helmets, 
breastplates, greaves, lances, arrow-heads, 
swords —the very swords, perchance, 
that made the ill-starred sons of Troy 
bite the dust. There were many sym- 
bols of authority — crowns and sceptres. 
Articles of ornament and luxury predomi- 
nated, and the material was usually gold 
and silver. 

A few illustrations from photographs 
will suggest, better than words, the rich- 
ness and beauty of the collections, and 
such illustrations accompany this arti- 
cle. The graceful vase is of alabaster, 
and is some ten inches high; the slender 
flagon is of silver, and the decorated little 
pitcher of terra-cotta. 

The two sceptres are of silver, overlaid 
with gold, and their beautifully turned 
handles are of rock crystal. We have in 
one of them, perchance, a miniature of 
Agamemnon’s sceptre, 

* Symbol of his rule 
O’er many isles and all the Argive realm.” 





These golden ornaments would seem to 
be altars, and the birds that perch on the 
corners suggest the 
“ Little birds that flit and fly 
Round thine altars, Lord most high.” 


The two golden cuttle fish are speci- 
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mens of fifty-three that were found in a 
single tomb. The splendid cow’s head 
is of fascinating interest, for it explains 
Homer’s favorite epithet 4odpeis, applied 
toHere. Iwas taught to translate it large- 
eyed. Lord Derby renders it stag-eyed ! 
but the ancient symbolic commentary be- 
fore us indicates its original meaning to 
be cow-faced. The old Greek seems to 
have taken the cow for nature’s great 
type of service and fecundity. He was 
wont to say that it took three to make a 
family: a man, a woman, and a cow. 
He appreciated the cow so highly that he 
represented the queen of heaven under 
this symbol.. As the nation grew in re- 
finement it discarded the symbol, but the 
epithet remained to await for long millen- 
niums its buried interpreters. This Here 
cow face is of silver, and the .horns are 
of gold. 

The gold rosette between the horns, 





two and a half inches in diameter, will 
serve for a measure of this magnificent 


relic. Dr. Schliemann says that the 
mouth, eyes, and ears were originally 


plated with gold, but not directly upon 
the silver. The Mycenian goldsmith, with 
all his cunning, was not equal to that. 
He first soldered the silver with copper, 
and then put the gold on the copper. 

This golden beaker with doves on its 
handles is sadly bent, but no jewelry 
store in Boston has anything so precious, 
for it closely resembles the cup which 
‘“‘bright-haired Hecamede, fair as a god- 
dess”’ used to fill for wisest Nestor. - 

I will give but one more from the thick 
pile of photographs which I have —a 
specimen of the golden portrait masks of 
the dead. Nothing in all Greek litera- 
ture had prepared the world for such a 
discovery. As I came suddenly upon 
them in the museum, their weird look was 
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startling; they seemed things to haunt 


- one’s dreams, and fit companions for the 


mummied faces of the Pharaohs that I 
had lately seen at: Boulak. Dr. Schlie- 
mann told me subsequently, that a plaster 
cast was probably first taken of the dead 
man’s face, and then the portrait was 
taken on gold from the plaster. The 
likeness is evidently not perfect, but the 
general impression is lifelike. It may be 
that these are the features of great Aga- 
memnon, 

“like to Jove 
In eye and forehead, with the loins of Mars, 
And ample chest like him who rules the sea.” 


Mark the straight Grecian nose, and the 
thin lips, and—do you see it?—the 
upward curve of the mustache! It does 








Terra-cotta Pitcher. 


not appear whether this was due to 
pomade or curling tongs, but the most 
unheroic product of our modern civiliza- 
tion, known as the dude, will recognize 
here a bond uniting him to the heroic age. 


As we pass from case to case amongst 
these messengers from the hoary past, we 
notice that they bring tidings from an age 
before that of iron. We have here terra- 
cotta, alabaster, bronze, copper, silver, 
gold, precious stones, iridescent glass, — 
but no iron. It was also an age before 
writing. We find no sentence, word, or 
letter. Cadmus had not yet landed in 
Greece; but the abounding skill and 
beauty show that wisdom is older than 
the alphabet. It was not yet an age of 
temples, only of altars, and so it corre- 
sponds to the period of Abraham, not of 
Solomon. 

It was an age of wealth. Mr. Glad- 
stone terms the value of the articles in 
the museum “ extraordinary.” The gold 
alone weighs about one hundred pounds 
troy, and so is worth nearly twenty-five 
thousand dollars, which would be _ the 
equivalent in purchasing power to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in our 
day. No wonder Homer terms Mycenae 
“abounding in gold.” This, by the way, 
illustrates the perfect correspondence 
between the museum and the Homeric 
poetry. They fit each other like lock 
and key. It was not an age of comfort. 
These articles are mostly for war or rank 
or ornament, not utility. No doubt the 
humblest home in the most remote village 
in America has more conveniences than 
the palace of Atrides Agamemnon could 
boast. 

We may not linger longer in this won- 
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derful collection, but I think we have 
seen enough to feel that there was little 
extravagance in Doctor Schliemann’s 
glowing telegram. 

When I had seen the museum, I felt 
that I must see the tombs whence all 
these treasures came ; and I hope those 
who have honored me with their com- 
pany thus far will share my inward com- 
pulsion, and accept me for their courier 
to Mycenae. As the contract is made in 


in telegraphing ahead for rooms to 
Nauplia, where all three of us hoped to 
spend the night. 

I should like to speak of those charmed 
hours at Eleusis, with its vast ruins, beau- 
tiful memories, and magnificent view of 
immortal Salamis ; but I will stick to my 
theme. ‘The second train bore me from 
Eleusis southward, through softly tinted 
olive orchards and dwarfish pine forests, 
which were, however, a pleasant change 





Gate of the Lions. 


THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO THE ACROPOLIS OF MYCENAE. 


America, no baksheesh will be expected 
at the end. 

If you will show your patriotism, though 
far from home and _ native land, and take 
the advice of the Father of your Country 
and rise early, you can take the 5:25 
morning train from Athens, and have 
time to stop over a train at Eleusis, 
as I did. I found two cheery, pure- 
faced young Englishmen on the train, 
bound the same way. I joined them 


YUM 


to eyes that had for some time seen 
only the treeless landscapes of Asiatic 
Turkey. ; 
We crossed by a lofty bridge, the great 
ship canal that is cutting the isthmus in 
two, and halted fora midday lunch at the 
busy railway station of new Corinth. 
Thence our engine pulled us, with many 
a puff, up, up the Peleponesian Moun- 
tains, and then bore us swiftly down into 
the Argive Plain. It was pleasant to be 
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entering a region that was not travel- 
spoiled ; the locomotive did not penetrate 
it until 1885, and the fear of brigands 
had but lately passed away. 

At 4:25 p. M. the guard called out 
“ Mykene ! ” —a strange word for a rail- 
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way train, linking as it did the far-off 
age before letters and temples and the 
use of iron with our age of steam, but it 
was a welcome sound to me, and I 
promptly alighted and asked the station- 
master the way to Chavatri. He pointed 
out a little hamlet some two miles to the 
east, and I set out. It was a perfect 
afternoon. ‘The air was balmy and the 
sky clear, worthy of Greece. 

It was the grain harvest. In all direc- 
tions there stretched a sea of waving yel- 
low grain, which men, women, and chil- 
dren were busily reaping and loading on 
little donkeys. As these trudged along 


under their burdens, one could see noth- 
ing of them but two long ears in front, 
four legs beneath, and a tail behind; 
they seemed to be so many animated 
stacks of grain. The harvesters were 
taking the grain to Chavatri, and heaping 
it up in a huge pile on the hard-trodden 
earthen threshing-floor just outside the 
little hamlet. 

When I reached the place, I inquired 
for Pietros Christopoulos, the guide to 
Mycenae. Pietros was in the field, but 
his good wife went out and brought him 
in, and he took down two great keys and 
his staff from the wall of his humble 
house, and drank from the water keg by 
the door, and then led the way up the 
hill toward Mycenae, which was about a 
mile off. 

On the way he turned to the left and 
unlocked a modern iron gate, and we 
walked in by an entrance that was twenty 
feet broad and a hundred long, and was 
flanked on either side with beautiful pre- 
historic walls of great polygonal stones. 
These walls rose higher and higher as we 
went farther into the hillside, until they 
were some forty feet high (thirteen 
metres.) At their interior end was the 
ancient gate shown in the picture given 
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with this article. This gate is roofed 
with two enormous slabs of stone, of 
which the inner one is twenty-seven and 
a half feet long, seventeen feet broad, 
and three feet nine inches thick, and 
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estimated to weigh one hundred and 
fifty tons. Passing through this ma- 
jestic portal, we stood in a strange 
underground chamber shaped like a bee- 
hive, fifty feet in diame- 
ter, and as many feet 
high. ‘The walls were 
formed of thirty-three 
circular courses of hewn 
stones, each course hav- 
ing a smaller diameter 
than the one next below. 
Here and there in the 
walls are said to be 
(though I forgot to look 
for them) remains of 
bronze nails. ‘These are 
thought to have fastened 
sheets of polished copper 
that covered the whole 
interior and made it lus- 
trous like the gorgeous 
palace of Alcinous. 
“For on every side beneath 
The lofty roof of that magnan- 
imous king 

A glory shone as of the sun or 
moon; 

There from the threshold on 
each side were walls 

Of brass.” 

A quarter of the way 
around from the entrance to the right was 
a little doorway leading into a smaller 
chamber. What was the purpose of this 
strange structure built before the dawn of 
history? It has been commonly thought 
to be a tomb, and its popular name 
is, the tomb of Agamemnon; but Dr. 
Schliemann thinks it was a treasury, and 
calls it the treasury of Atreus. If he is 
right, then this is where the wealth was 
stored that Atreus collected for his son 
Agamemnon to scatter on the plains of 
Troy. 

As we went up, we passed other simi- 
lar underground structures, but they 
were not so well preserved. Our course 
grew very steep—the ancients never 
minded a sharp climb— and very wind- 
ing, and suddenly we stood before the 
far-famed Lion Gate. Everybody knows 
that it is surmounted by two lions, whose 
elevated forepaws rest on the pedestal 
ofacolumn. The lions are now head- 
less, but their forms are full of vigor, 
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and they are doubly impressive when we 
reflect that they have no counterpart in 
European architecture. Their affinities 
are all eastern, and so they are a finger 
post pointing to the Asi- 
atic origin of the family 
of Agamemnon. 

We passed beneath 
them, through the mas- 
sive gateway where so 
many long gone genera- 
tions had trodden before 
us, and turned to the 
right, and a few steps 
brought us to the ancient 
agora, a public place of 
Mycenae. It was in old 
time surrounded by two 
concentric circles of 
stone slabs, that sloped a 
little backward from the 
centre toward the ground, 
for the convenience of the 
feet of their occupants. 
Most of these slabs were 
still in position, and 
several of the horizontal 
stone slabs that formed 
the seats were where they 
had been fastened with 
stone tenons and sockets 
three thousand years ago. ‘The heroes 
of old sat on these very seats and delib- 
erated upon those great plans whose 
fame Homer embalmed. I passed within 





One of the Golden Portrait Masks of the Dead. 
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Postern 


the circle and looked down into the pits 
that had not yet been filled, where Dr. 
Schliemann had made his wonderful 
discoveries some twelve years before. 


Seventeen centuries ago Pausauias wrote 
that after Agamemnon and his com- 


rades had been murdered by his faith- 
less queen and her paramour, they were 
buried within the walls. Faith in that 
record brought Dr. Schliemann to My- 
cenae. He dug down some twelve feet 
and came upon strange sculptured tomb- 
stones. Under these, cut into the rock 
some thirteen feet more, he found the 
tombs, five in number. ‘Toward the bot- 
tom of them was a layer of pebbles; 
underneath the pebbles were the remains 
of sixteen or seventeen bodies partially 
burned, and surrounded with the marvel- 
lous treasures that now enrich the mu- 
seum; and under all was another layer 
of pebbles. Classical scholars generally 
think it possible that these are indeed 
the graves of mighty Agamemnon and his 
ill-fated company ; certainly, they belong 
to the heroic age. Thus these magnifi- 
cent discoveries illustrate the rich rewards 
that wait on faith, in temporal as well as 
spiritual affairs. Dr. Schliemann found 





Gate. 


an altar over one of the tombs ; hence he 
infers that the Mycenian fathers used not 
only to take counsel for the common 
weal, but also to worship, in the spectral 
presence of the great Agamemnon and 
his heroes. The Archeological Society 
of Athens opened a sixth tomb outside 
the agora, and since I was there other 
and still more ancient tombs have been 
opened on the hill slope; but I do not 
speak of what I did not see, although I 
supplement my own observations at every 
point from Dr. Schliemann’s splendid 
volumes. 

South of the agora lay the uncovered 
substructions of what is supposed to have 
been the palace, while eastward, terrace 
above terrace, rose the citadel that looks 
off still to the east up a deep ravine be- 
tween twin towering mountains, one of 
which is 2,460 feet high. 

I left reluctantly this wonderful circle, 
with its open tombs and thrilling mem- 
ories, and climbed the steep side of the 
citadel summit, halting on the way to 
bend over the massive wall and look at 
the little postern gate. The summit af- 
forded a sublime panorama of snow- 
capped mountains around, and of the 
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was to stand guard before the mountain 
passes. It is on an isolated hill that 
rises sharply from the plain some eighty 
feet. At the base I found a guide in the 
keeper of a little wine shop. ‘The hill 
has three elevations. The common peo- 
ple dwelt on the first. This was but 
scantily fortified, for the heroic age 
deemed “the common herd” 


“Good for naught, 
Of small account in council or in fight.” 


The second terrace was occupied by the 
retainers of the prince, and the summit was 
completely covered with the palace. This 
was surrourded with those famous walls 
that Pausanias thought as wonderful as 
the pyramids, and of whose great unhewn 
stones he said that two mules could not 
stirone. ‘The original height is estimated 





Tr at sixty-five feet. 
plain at their feet; here green with the. We entered we the o— aide by & mas- 
olive and there yellow with ripe grain, ‘!V° gateway with a high tower, and I 
while southward lay the deep blue sea marked in the stone doorpost 













with fair Nauplia resting like a gem on a hole drilled pba ry the 
her bosom. ‘Thence my guide and I \ cross-bar. The guide-book 
hurried down and back to Chavatri, gives the width of the walls 
where I bade him good-by. It was now at twenty-six feet, bat por- 
twilight, and the little paths through the tions of them must be 
fields were lined far and near with much broader. . 
homeward hieing flocks, whose tink- astonished to find in the 
ling bells made the air melodious. I meast of them pg one 
picked my way amid the deepening ered galleries. The roof 
shadows, along pleasant footpaths, of these grlleries was 
now under venerable olive trees, and formed of successive layers 
now through ripe fields of grain, to of stone, each layer pro- 
the station. I took the train at 8: 16, jecting a little farther 
and at 9 : 20 I reached Nauplia,where 

I found my young English friends and 
a son of the landlord waiting for me in 
the station. They piloted me across a 
narrow isthmus and through a quaint 
old gate into the most picturesque town 
of Greece, and along its streets to a 
comfortable inn, where a hot dinner soon re- 
ceived ample justice, and I retired weary, but 
thankful, for this long red-letter day in classic 
and prehistoric Greece. 

I was up and away on the train for Tiryns at 
six the next morning. During this excursion 
into Argolis, I was, for the first time separated 
from my travelling companion through the East. 
Tiryns lies two miles inland from Nauplia. Like 
Mycenae, it was a Homeric citadel, built to 
command the approach by sea, as Mycenae Here Cow's Face of Silver with Horns of Gold. 
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The Tomb of Agamemnon, or Treasury of Atreus. 


toward the centre than the one below 
it. From the east gallery, arches opened 
out over the high rampart. I stepped 
into one of these old arches and looked 
forth upon a view of quiet beauty in 
marked contrast to the warlike associ- 
ations of the place. The same charm- 
ing valley on which I had looked down 
from Mycenae lay beneath me, with 
its softly tinted olive orchards and wav- 
ing fields of yellow grain. The same 
snow-tipped classic mountains kept guard 
in the distance, and southward Nauplia 
still lay in beauty on the bosom of the 
sea; but it was now “the sweet hour 
of prime,” and the water sparkled in 
the early sunlight, and the roads were 
lined with peasants leading forth their 
flocks, and the little bells of the sheep 
now sent forth their gentle music upon 
the fresh and dewy morning air. The 
sunset view from Mycenae and the early 
morning view from Tiryns made com- 


panion pictures for memory to cherish 
just as the two citadels are twins. 
How lovely, .... 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou? 

Thy vales of evergreen and hills of snow 

Proclaim thee nature’s varied favorite now.” 

I stepped back and walked along the 
gallery, and down and up ancient stone 
stairways all in the heart of the walls, and 
into curious underground chambers that 
for centuries have known no more war- 
like use than to fold the peaceful flocks. 

I came up and back to the light of day 
and entered the palace ruins. As My- 
cenae gives us Homeric tombs, so Tiryns 
gives us the ground plan of a Homeric 
palace ; the latter, the abode of the living, 
as the former the narrow house of the 
dead. The palace covered an area some 
five hundred feet by three hundred. As 
I crossed threshold after threshold and 
went from one apartment to another 
where Homer’s heroes and “ fair-haired 
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women” had been before 
me, I saw in the pavements and 
the bases of columns and colon- 
nades and the ample dimensions 
and variety of vestibules and 
courts and rooms, evidences of 
wealth and _ civilization that 
matched the revelations of the tombs 
and united with them to prove Homer’s 
stories of the rude magnificence of the 
heroic age to be fact as well as poetry. 
The great central court was sixty-six 
feet long by fifty-one broad. Ina con- 
spicuous position in that court I noticed 
a large hole. ‘That cavity in the ground 
pleads with a mute eloquence for what 
in our clearer light ought to be the 
centre of home life— for over it stood 
the family altar. The bathroom was 
interesting. Its floor was one great lime- 
stone slab, some thirteen feet by ten, 
and there was found upon it a fragment 

of the bath-tub of terra cotta, such 

it may be as “the housewife of the 


palace”’ called Ulysses to, where 
, “he saw gladly the steaming 
laver.”’ 

The same archeological genius 


that found Mycenae’s tombs, laid bare 
Tiryns’ palace eight years later, that is 
in 1884. While he was working here, 
the enthusiastic doctor used to rise at a 
quarter of four, take a plunge from a 
boat into the open sea, and then fortify 
himself against malaria with four grains 
of quinine. His meat was Chicago 
corned beef. 

I came with reluctant haste down the 
hill, and took a return train to Nauplia in 
season to catch the eight o’clock train for 
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A Fragment of the Citadel of Argos. 


Corinth. Argos, with its lofty citadel, is 
five miles from Nauplia on the way. It 
is one of the very oldest towns in Greece, 
older probably than Mycenae and Tiryns, 
although in the days of which Homer 
sings it had been made subject to “ wide- 
ruling Agamemnon.” In all ages there 
has been a town here. To-day it con- 
tains nearly ten thousand people. Ever 
since, on the afternoon before, I came 
within sight of a spot so familiar to every 





The Cup of Nestor. 
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reader of Homer, as often as I had looked 
at it I had suffered a heart-pang, because 
I supposed I must pass it by unvisited, 
for I must not miss 
the next day’s boat 
from Patros to Brin- 
disi. But on reach- 
ing the town I was 
delighted to hear that 
there was another 
train to Corinth, three 
hours later; so I 
snatched my light lug- 
gage out of the car 
and deposited it in 
the station, and hur- 
ried through the town 
under the guidance 
of a letter-carrier. A 
letter-carrier in Ho- 
. meric Argos! But no 
doubt his services are 
as convenient there as 








near the foot lay the old theatre, with its 
rock-hewn seats worn by many genera- 
tions, and yet more by the “noiseless 
foot of time.” This is 
the very theatre where 
Horace makes his lone 
visitor applaud won- 
derful tragedies, whose 
actors and audiences 
were, even in his day, 
things of the shadowy 
past; but in a spot 
with such a _ history 
it would require no 
special imagination to 
catch echoes of the 
eloquence and _ ap- 
plause that once re- 
sounded up and down 
these long-time silent 
and empty spaces. 
Farther up I passed 
a family group of nine, 
six of them women and 





in any Guthrie on our 
western frontier. He 
carried his little pack- 
ages in the multitudinous folds of a jeath- 
ern pocket or wallet in front of his girdle. 
This wallet forms a unique and important 
part of Greek dress. 




















An Argos Letter Carrier. 


Immediately back of the town, I came 
upon the steep citadel hill. On its side 


A Greek Peasant Girl. 


children, all busy reap- 
ing the golden grain. 
A hot and rapid climb brought me at 
length within the citadel. Here and there 
about me were yawning openings into 
great cisterns that of old slaked the thirst 
of the garrison. I had become familiar 
with such mouths of cisterns on many a 
fortified mountain-top farther east. ‘They 
are fearful pitfalls for the unwary foot. 
Before me rose walls within walls, higher 
and higher, until they crowned the very 
summit. ‘Their courses of great polygonal 
stones were still beautiful. The picture 
shows their structure, but being only an 
isolated fragment it cannot give a due 
impression of their great extent and sym- 
metry. Homer calls this citadel of Argos, 
Larissa. With Mycenae and Tiryns, it 
makes an incomparable triad in heroic 
song. I climbed to the highest point on 
the walls, and looked down an almost 
sheer perpendicular upon Argos, nine 
hundred and sixty feet below; and then 
took one more good view of the classic 
plain, with the white lines running hither 
and thither that marked its highways, and 
of the engirdling mountains and the sea. 
But my three hours were fast flying, and 
after all too brief a pause to take breath 
and call back to fancy the strange life 
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that had once filled this quiet height, in- 
stead of retracing my way along the mere 
gentle southern slope, I saved time by 
plunging down the crumbling sliding 
stones of its steep face, and reached the 
station just as my train came rushing in. 

It is interesting, coming out of the 
world of Greek antiquity, to note the 
Greeks of to-day, as one meets them on 
the train or the steamer, in city street or 
along country road. ‘The white kilt of 
this one — the first shown in our pictures 
— takes thirty yards of cloth for its many 
folds ; the sweet face of this peasant girl 
explains the fascination of Byron; and 
the wallet attached to the girdle of the 
third illustrates the Argos letter-carrier’s 
receptacle for his letters, while the long 
musket suggests the warlike spirit that 
“beats with the blood” of every Greek, 
but one must see the bright and varied 
colors of these costumes to appreciate 
their picturesque effect, especially in the 
case of the men. It has been the fashion 
to disparage the character of the modern 
Greek. I am the more glad to bear my 
testimony to his manly bearing, his merry, 
kindly disposition, his quick wit, and 
passionate pride in his country’s match- 
less history. 

The afternoon after the night in 
Corinth, I was aboard a snug and swift 
little Greek steamer bound from Patros 
direct to Brindisi. It was a_ painful 
thought that I was leaving that dear land 
of art, and song, and literature, if indeed 
a glad thought that I was homeward 
bound. ‘The setting sun glorified our 
farewell to Greece. As we threaded our 
way amongst the islands, it went down 
into the western waters, flinging back 
over sea and island and sky, floods of 
splendors. 

We had the variety of passengers 
usual on. the Mediterranean. One of 
them awakened my curiosity. He was a 
short man, slightly round-shouldered, 
dark complexioned, with large, keen 
black eyes, and a black moustache, 
clipped short. He kept his hands in the 
pockets of his sack coat, and a cigar in 
his mouth. He wore black-bowed spec- 
tacles, a checked flannel shirt, and a 
black necktie. He was an unpretending 
man, quick motioned, and very social. 


XUM 


The wonder was that he seemed to chat 
with people of many nationalities with 
equal ease. Once the theme of his con- 
versation fell on my ear, and it was 
mining in the United States. Who was 
he? An operator in mining stocks? 
Hardly. A clergyman? Still less. A 
merchant? Not quite. A schoolmaster 
abroad? ‘This, on the whole, seemed 
the most probable. The truth was, as I 
soon found, he was Dr. Heinrich Schlie- 
mann. 

Schliemann’s autobiography _ prefixed 
to his /Zos is as romantic as a story from 
his own beloved Homer. 

3orn in a humble German parsonage, 
all the world knows how his lifelong 
passion was enkindled at the age of eight 
by looking at the picture of Troy in 
flames. Now a grocer’s apprentice, now 
a shipwrecked sailor, and yet again on 
the point of starvation in a strange city, 
what likelihood was there that he would 
ever realize his dream? 

But while living ona breakfast of rye 
meal mush and cold water, and a three- 
cent dinner, he mastered one language 
after another, and came to be able to ac- 
quire a new language in six weeks. In 
1863, at the age of forty-one, this child 
of poverty and hardship retired from 
business with an independent fortune, to 
win his immortal laurels at Troy and 
Mycenae. Such is the barest outline 
of Dr. Schliemann’s marvellous career. 
That conversation which fell upon my 
ear touching American mines, suggests 
the strange combination in the man of 
practical and archeological genius. I 
ventured to introduce myself to him, and 
found him most cordial. As we sped by 
island after island famed in myth and 
legend, he showed the historic bases for 
these fair stories of the old world. He 
seemed a living encyclopedia of Greek 
literature ; but the next day as we neared 
Brindisi, and the two pillars set up by 
the Romans to mark the eastern terminus 
of the Appian Way came into view, and 
Horace’s humorous description of his dis- 
comfort on the journey from Rome to 
this port was mentioned, the doctor did 
not seem equally at home, or else was 
not equally interested. What wonder? 
He had given his whole heart and soul 
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and mind and strength to the heroic age 
of Greece, and no man can serve two 
masters. 





Gold Cuttle Fish. 


My last glimpse of Dr. Schliemann is 
very pleasant to recall. It was on the 
warm afternoon of that day in Brindisi, 
where a Sunday quiet broods all the week, 
and he sat under an arbor in the garden 
attached to the railway station, reading a 
pocket edition of something— perhaps 
the /iad or Odyssey. 

After my return to America, he kindly 


sent me the photograph reproduced with 
this article, with his autograph dated 
Dec. 24, 1889. I had thought upon 
the steamer that he did not 
look strong, hardly capable 
of repeating such arduous 
labors as those at Tiryns, but 
I did not imagine that his 
remaining days were to be 
so few. 

All lovers of the old Greek 
life, the world over, will cher- 
ish his memory for, what Mr. 
Gladstone well terms, “ his 
splendid services to classical 
science ;’’ and we Americans 
have also a patriotic pride in his laurels, 
for it chanced that when California was 
admitted to the Union in 1850, this much- 
wandering modern Ulysses and admirer of 
the old was there, and so became a citi- 
zen of the republic ; and the only title of 
honor that he affixes to his name in his 
noble work on Mycenae is “Citizen of 
the United States of America.” 
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The Field of Schliemann’s Discoveries 
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sible to embrace in our view half the 
circle in which we stand as a centre, 
without turning the head, though either 
extreme side is but faintly apparent as 
one looks directly forward ; so that, as in 
a vignette, there is a fading of forms 
toward the margins. Hence, vignettes 
are often more effective than pictures de- 
tailed to the corners, and by the blank 
spaces left toward the margins obviate 
the necessity of framing to some extent. 
But frames do give a border, which not 
only is decorative but seems to shut out 
all surrounding objects, thus shutting us 
into the scene. 

The art requisite in framing pictures 
is often almost as important as the skill 
in painting them, as many a work is 
robbed of the artist’s intention by the 
style of frame. Some kind of edge is 
needed, and even a narrow strip is better 
than nothing — the object being to con- 
fine the eye within the margin. 

It is the prevailing fashion to surround 
with gold, and this is the generally ap- 
proved way. When this is without orna- 
ment next the picture, a blank or flat 
strip, there is a repose about it that by 
contrast assists the mind in concentration 
and enhances the effect, besides giving 
value to detail, execution, sentiment, or 
the motive of the work; when, on the 
other hand, glittering forms, scrolls, 
beads, or ornament of any kind tends to 
distraction. If ornament there must be, 
it should be kept from nearness to the 
picture. Many members or sections of a 
frame are also objectionable, and when 
loaded with ornament the frame becomes 
redundant ; by an artistic frame maker 
it is termed “too busy.” This in dis- 
tinction from simplicity or quiet. 

Many a picture is ruined by a very 
handsome frame, or improved by a plain 
one. Not that a rich frame is objection- 
able, any more than is the rich fabric of a 
Quakeress’s dress, but it should be unob- 
ttusive, not gaudy. We have seen such 


[’ looking at a natural scene it is pos- 
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ON FRAMING AND HANGING PICTURES. 


By Samuel L. Gerry. 


overpowering frames that the picture 
seemed subordinate, as some portraits 
are so filled with bric-a-brac in the back- 
ground that the head is nearly lost. 

A strip of burnish in a moulding or a 
black line is sometimes well employed in 
giving transparency to the shadows where 
they tend to blackness. Natural woods 
are suitable for water colors or pictures in 
black and white, but never for an oil 
painting. Sometimes light-colored bronzes 
are well; but all black frames are ugly. 
Neutral colors in marginal mats are often 
well for all sorts and branches of art, and 
quite as appropriate for some oil paint- 
ings as gold, though not generally so con- 
sidered. Even white margins ‘suit some 
oil colors as well as they do engravings. 
When the purpose is to show a work of 
art, and indeed to show a frame, the tint- 
ing of the walls should generally be some 
neutral tint, and dark enough to make 
gold frames appear as a_ light-colored 
object. The lights in the picture are thus 
made effective by having no rival sur- 
roundings, as light ornament in the paper 
or paint. 

In hanging pictures, it is well to have 
the horizon of the work opposite the eye 
of a person standing; or if opposite a 
window to put the rings in the back of 
the frame half way down, so that the 
frame will pitch forward; otherwise, the 
gloss on the painting will prevent its 
being seen at all. By side light the frame 
should pitch but little or none, unless 
hung high. 

Doubtless all pictures appear to their 
best advantage if hung in the light in 
which they were painted, but they rarely 
get such advantage, some being done 
under a sky light, and others by left 
hand side light. Water-colors done on 
roughest paper require a side light, as a 
half shadow comes from the texture. To 
be convinced of this, try one opposite a 
light and then by the side light of parlors 
or small rooms. It is well to experiment 
in the hanging, as all works are depen- 
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dent for effect upon their place and sur- 
roundings. - 

A deep frame helps the perspective in 
a picture, but should not be hung in side 
light lest it cast a shadow on it. In gal- 
lery hanging one may have respect to 
the architecture, and place pictures sym- 
metrically, or group tones and colors, or 
have a care that what are known as foxy 
tones of color are not placed beside works 
of decidedly cool and delicate gray tones. 
Harmonies of color are to be studied in 
arranging places. 

It was the fashion to suspend the 
frame by a colored cord, and a quite 
brilliant one often; but now a _ better 
taste uses fine metallic wire, which is 
scarcely seen and thereby does not draw 
the eye from the picture, besides being 
safe from moths or decay of fabric. 
Many a frame has been ruined by a tum- 
ble from the parting of a suspender, and 
the painting also damaged—to say 
nothing of the fright occasioned by the 
fall, by day or night. 

Generally, pictures are hung too high ; 
by being lower down they get a better 
light by day. Dark pictures should have 
the highest place. 

Deep frames assist in giving the illu- 
sion of perspective, and are often much 
needed. 

Flat panels may be employed in paint- 
ings of near objects. Glass over oil 
paintings is prohibited in some public ex- 
hibitions, and is in no case desirable, as it 
is almost impossible to see the work except 
from a particular angle, reflections in the 
glass obscuring. ‘That a picture might 
possibly last longer may be argued ; but 
it takes hundreds of years for the tools of 
time to destroy oils without any protec- 
tion, and a glass does not prevent chemi- 
cal changes incident to canvases and 
pigments. That many of Turner’s paint- 
ings have changed ruinously is owing to 
his unfortunate experiments with fugitive 
mediums. 

American frames, as a rule, when the 
ornaments are constructed with composi- 
tions of whiting and glue, eventually chip 
off or fall to pieces, but last very much 
longer than imported ones, which are 
sure to be wrecked by steam or furnace 
heat ; otherwise, more would be imported, 


HANGING PICTURES. 


for the cost, including thirty per cent 
duties, boxing, freight, etc., is thirty- 
three per cent less than the dealer’s 
price here. Yet gold is worth as much 
in Paris as it is in Boston. Gold will 
still be used, for silver and bronzes tar- 
nish, and nothing else corresponds to the 
rich decorations of drawing-rooms, even 
among the middle classes of our cities, 
With ordinary care, gold will wear for 
many years and retain its rich tone, while 
yet deepening in color quite advantage- 
ously to the painting. 

But as to the cracking and peeling of 
ornamental gold frames, though very pro- 
voking, there is absolutely no known 
remedy. Perhaps if great care is taken 
in seasoning the wood, in preparation of 
the other materials, and in handling, they 
may last many years intact. Of this one 
thing, however, be quite sure, they will 
be almost certain to part in the corners. 
Metallic corners have been tried and 
found wanting, as also rubber and other 
preparation of similar material. 

The object of the framer is to show his 
frame, and of the painter to hide it until 
his own work is first observed. It some- 
times happens that the painting is so 
eclipsed by its brilliant setting that the 
first remark is mortifying to the artist. 
“ What a splendid frame!” and in order 
to neutralize the mechanic’s work, it be- 
comes necessary sometimes to almost 
repaint the picture, either with more 
color or force of chiaroscuro. 

When St. Paul wrote, “There is one 
glory of the sun; another, of the moon; 
and another, of the stars,—he recognized 
what artists term values. This prolonged 
fight between paintings and frames should 
cease. Clothes never should hide the 
figure, but be adjusted to bring out in the 
human form God’s chef ’d euvre. 

It is manifest that however well a work 
may be executed, and as appropriately 
framed, the skill of the artist may be de- 
feated by darkened rooms; and this is 
very often the case. The work is the 
same as buried unless it can be lighted. 
The draperied windows, sometimes two 
or three thicknesses of fabric, make tw: 
light ; and oil paintings especially must 
indeed be mostly light, with strong con 
trast of shadows, if they show at all. 
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By Alice Morse Earle. 


in which I lived when I was a little 

child, there were many households 
that contained no young people or chil- 
dren. The sons, when grown, had gone 
out into the world, and made their homes 
in larger and more living towns, where 
they could find active business and trade ; 
and the daughters had married and gone, 
too, with their trade-loving husbands. 
In many homes there had been no sons 
and daughters to go away, and indeed no 
married people ; and surely there never 
was a town where so many families had 
no male members ; never were elsewhere 
so many elderly widows, so many old 
maids, who lived alone. 

Perhaps the reason why my sister 
Anna and I were always so welcome at 
these lonely houses was because there 
were so few children ever to come to 
them ; and this is the reason, too, why all 
my happy early recollections are of elderly 
people and never of childish companions. 

There were a few other children in the 
town, however, who visited and were wel- 
come in all these homes of old people, 
except in one, that of my “ second- 
cousin Eliza.” In looking back and 
pondering over the cause of her specially 
sad and child-forsaken life, I can find no 
reason to account for it but one. She 
had neither poverty nor riches — either 
of which conditions might have isolated 
her. She was not cross or disagreeable, 
though sometimes a trifle bitter in speech, 
but with a subtle sarcasm that was far 
beyond the comprehension or annoyance 
of children. 

Nor was she ill-looking, which might 
have frightened young visitors. Yet all 
the children in the town, except my sister 
and myself, shunned her door. I think 
now that it must have been from a half 
fright at the manner in which she lived ; 
for though she owned and nominally 
occupied the whole house, she really 
lived upstairs, and the whole lower floor 
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was kept unfurnished, unvisited, and with 
locked doors. 

The time had been when every room in 
the house had been occupied; when 
cousin Eliza with her brothers and sisters 
had all been young together, and the 
great parlors and greater kitchen had 
been cheerful with their young voices. 
But one by one, all had gone ; and when 
“Captain Eb,’ the last brother, a gruff, 
taciturn sea-captain, had died, and cou- 
sin Eliza had been left alone, she had 
quietly packed up and sent away the 
furniture which had been inherited by 
other heirs, grand-nieces and nephews, 
who lived far away; had moved all her 
belongings up the winding stairs to the 
second story of the house; had locked 
the front door and all the doors leading 
to rooms on the ground-floor; and from 
thenceforth lived only in the upper stories 
of the house, and reached the outside 
world only by the narrow staircase and 
“‘entries,’’ leading to the side door. She 
had consulted no one in this strange re- 
moval, but had calmly and firmly estab- 
lished herself on her higher plane of 
existence before her friends and neigh- 
bors had even guessed her intentions. 

I know not what series of thoughts or 
events led to this strange determination 
to abandon the better and more comfor- 
table portion of the house; perhaps a 
wish to avoid the ghosts of old memories, 
and to change entirely the appearance 
of her daily life in the deserted lonesome 
home ; perhaps an idea of economy in ex- 
pense ; or possibly a dread of thieves and 
marauders, though that horror of country 
householders, the modern “tramp,” had 
not then been fully evolved ; nor, luckily 
for her further peace of mind, had been 
conceived that city child of Satan, the 
“‘ second-story-thief.” 

One unfortunate result had this singular 
isolation of herself in the upper stories ; 
it gave an unusual and somewhat uncanny 
appearance to the old mansion, which 
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finally ended in the owner, too, being 
regarded as “ queer” by the grown peo- 
ple (and doubtless she was queer), and 
as an object of inquisitive aversion by the 
children, who whispered when they saw 
her, ‘She lives in the haunted house.” 

But, of course, we knew better than to 
be afraid of her; for was she not our 
grandfather’s cousin, and thus our own 
near relative; and the prospect of no 
visit was hailed with more eagerness than 
of one to Cousin Eliza. 

We usually went to her house in the 
afternoon. We went to Mrs. Captain 
Slocomb’s house, and to Miss Mary Ellen 
Green’s house in the morning — Saturday 
morning — because they always baked 
sponge-cake, or diet bread and cookies 
on Saturday morning ; and I fear we were 
two very greedy girls. But more esthetic 
pleasures drew us to our cousin’s home ; 
a sincere affection for her, and because 
she let us look at the treasures stored 
away in her old high chest of drawers. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon 
we walked up the front path, between the 
two high rows of carefully trimmed box, 
looking eagerly up at the windows of 
the old high-shouldered, gambrel-roofed 
house. We then turned and went around 
past the great bushes of fragrant south- 
ernwood to the side-door, where we each 
stood up on tip-toe and knocked loud 
and long, with the brass trunk of the 
great iron elephant’s head, which formed 
the knocker. This was Pleasure Number 
One, because the elephant’s head knocker 
was the biggest and noisiest (if well 
pounded ) in town. Sarah, the “help,” 
soon opened the door for us, with a smile 
on her wrinkled face, and always said in 
welcome, “I made sure it was Missy and 
her sister.” I used to wonder how she 
knew who were at the door, not thinking 
that any grown person would hardly give 
such an irregular and long succession of 
knocks at that lonely door. 

We then walked upstairs, stepping very 
hard on the fourth step from the top, 
because it “creaked so loud.” Sarah 
locked the door at the head of the stairs, 


and announced us to our cousin, who at’ 


that hour was usually in her bedroom. 
We always then received the same mes- 
sage to “go into the front parlor and 
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look at the two books in the lower right- 
hand corner of the bookcase.”’ ‘This was 
Pleasure Number Two, for the two books 
were two bound volumes of the “ Ladies 
Repository,” and well do I remember the 
delightful mincing, smirking, wasp-waisted 
fashion plates within. Long before we 
had finished the examination of these 
“glasses of fashion,’ our cousin ap- 
peared, and we gravely shook hands with 
her. I fancy she did not chink it digni- 
fied to exchange frequent kisses, for | 
never remember her kissing us but once 
—when we had recently recovered from 
a severe attack of scarlet fever. One 
other time, however, in my boisterous ex- 
uberance of delight at the pleasures we 
had received during our visit, I threw my 
arms violently around her neck and kissed 
her; she then very gently kissed me in 
return, and I think was not deeply dis- 
pleased at my demonstrative affection. 

Cousin Eliza at once seated herself 
by one of those old-fashioned Chinese 
lacquered ‘ work-tables”” which New 
England sea-captains brought home in 
such numbers to their wives and daugh- 
ters, fifty and seventy-five years ago, and 
which, so far as I have seen, were never 
used by the recipients, but were always 
kept in a state of ornamental desuetude. 

She did not seat herself by this work- 
table to sew, but to show us its contents, 
while we stood crowding close by her 
side. Great numbers of little ivory reels 
for silks and cottons were within, ivory 
thimbles and “stilettoes,” tiny scissors, 
ivory netting needles, and three or four 
strange sewing implements called “ birds,” 
that were intended to hold fast one end 
of any small piece of sewing — such as a 
ruffle — but whose soft ivory beaks re- 
fused to hold anything, even when screwed 
down very hard. 

And underneath the table was a great 
square crimson silk-fringed bag, in which 
were short pieces of old-fashioned vari- 
colored and _ vari-figured ribbons, and 
from which we were allowed at each visit 
to choose two pieces. Our first favorite 
in this piece-bag was a “ chinée ” ribbon, 
pale shimmering apple-green in color, 
and it was brocaded with indefinite faded 
pink roses and golden-brown bow-knots, 
all of a faint uncertain outline, like our 
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modern ‘shadow silks.” There were 
many short loops and ends, as well as 
long streamers and tying-strings of this 
ribbon ; for it had formed the trimming 
of two Dunstable bonnets, which had been 


brought from London years ago for cou- * 


sin Eliza and her sister, and which must 
have been, I felt sure, the very hand- 
somest bonnets in the world. As long as 
this ribbon lasted we each chose a piece 
at every visit, and we hoarded these 
scraps with the secret and delightful in- 
tention of having our next summer leg- 
horn hats trimmed with them. Well do 
I remember my sister’s bitter weeping 
when this cherished project was firmly 
vetoed. 

When this third source of pleasure was 
exhausted, we were each given a glass of 
barberry-water to drink, and three seed 
cakes to eat. ‘These cakes were leaf- 
shaped and full of carraway seeds. We 
ate them very slowly, biting off the stem 
of the leaf and the serrated edges first. 
Then we were always given, to place with 
our ribbon-pieces, a string of rock-candy. 
This we could not eat until after our re- 
turn home, in order, I suppose, that our 
legal guardians might bear the respon- 
sibility, in case it made us ill. 

Then came the culminating delight of 
the day, when cousin Eliza consented to 
show us the contents of the top drawer of 
her high chest. She always arose when 
we asked to see this treasure-box, placed 
alittle black crepe shawl on her shoulders, 
as the atmosphere of the halls was cooler 
than that of the parlor, walked to her 
writing-desk, and took out a little old- 
fashioned reticule, which contained scores 
of keys. In the mean time we had each 
picked up from the corner of the room a 
little “ cricket,” a low footstool covered 
with old-fashioned cross-stitch embroidery, 
and with these low stools in our hands 
we followed our cousin through the fhar- 
row “entries,” to a rather distant room 
in an ell. This chamber she always 
called “my room,” and we were rather 
puzzled at this designation, since she 
neither slept nor sat in it, until we knew 
that this was the room which had been 
her's when she was a young girl, and 
when every room in the house was full of 
Occupants. It was carpetless and rather 
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bare of furniture, and contained a cherry- 
wood four-post bedstead, without tester, 
valance, or curtains, which had a clean 
linen sheet spread over it, and which was 
never “ made up.” 

As this room was near the apartment 
which had been transformed into a kit- 
chen when our cousin had locked forever 
the doors of the great kitchen on the 
ground floor of the house, an overflow of 
non-perishable eatables from the pantry 
was often found init. ‘There were always 
rows of blue and white ginger-jars upon 
the floor near the eaves, and often green- 
ish-glass bottles of pickled limes, and one 
great red earthenware jar with a cover 
of black lacquered wood, with a silver 
knob ; which jar tradition said had been 
brought from China full of rice — and 
which, wonderful to tell, still contained 
rice — perhaps part of the original trav- 
elled contents. In my recollection that 
jar was four feet*high — but judging from 
the cooler light of various disappointing 
shrinkages in size which I have witnessed 
in well-remembered articles, which I have 
remeasured in maturer years, it was prob- 
ably about eighteen inches in height. 
Why any one should have brought such a 
great vessel full of rice to this rice-pro- 
ducing country is difficult to understand, 
but so tradition stated. 

The large “ forty-legged table ”’ in the 
centre of the room was also frequently 
spread with great sheets of paper, upon 
which were scattered at different eras 
during the summer, drying, huckleberries, 
slices of apple, withering scarlet peppers, 
bunches of sage, summer-savory and 
sweet marjoram, brown and wrinkled 
rose-leaves for pot-pourri, and the pale 
green stars of thin-sliced okra. ‘To the 
scent of these various herbs and fruits 
was added the perfume of the little tarle- 
tan bags of whole cloves, which were 
kept as a moth-preventive in every drawer 
of the high chest, which stood in the 
room ; these faint fragrances formed alto- 
gether an indescribable odor, which the 
scent of cloves to this day always recalls 
to me, though it does not fully represent. 

These drying fruits and herbs were of 
course exposed in the full sunlight, but 
we sometimes found the room quite dark, 
with its shutters tightly closed. My 
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cousin then opened one shutter, and a 
strong ray of afternoon sunlight entered 
the room. She at once seated herself in 
a great high-backed arm-chair, whose 
projecting sides extended to the very top 
in great curving ears, which formed a 
complete protection against draughts. It 
was covered with a faded chintz, stamped 
with tropical foliage and birds of para- 
dise. ‘These great chairs were found in 
nearly every house in town, and were 
known as “ Washington chairs,’’ but were 
seldom much used except by aged per- 
sons and invalids. We placed two smaller 
straight-backed chairs in front of our 
cousin, with the narrow flagged seats fac- 
ing each other, and then called to Sarah, 
who entered, climbed upon a chair, un- 
locked the top drawer of the high chest, 
drew it out, and placed it on the two 
chairs in front of Cousin Eliza. 

This high chest of drawers, which con- 
tained so many objects of interest, was 
one of those old-fashioned many-drawered 
chiffoniéres, which stood up on its bowed 
legs, high from the floor, in the tidy, dust- 
exposing fashion of the furniture of our 
ancestors. It may have been of maple, 
or of cherry, or even mahogany, but it 
was painted, brass handles, scutcheons 
and all, a light gray. The top drawer 
was very deep, and when in its place was 
so high up, so near the ceiling, so difficult 
to reach, that it had doubtless been used 
by Cousin Eliza, from her earliest child- 
hood, as a receptacle for any article which 
needed to be safely stored away and 
seldom looked at. 

We placed our little footstools on the 
floor on the opposite side of the drawer, 
seated ourselves side by side upon them 
in front of our cousin, and the real pleas- 
ure of the day began. 

The two articles first lifted out and 
unwrapped (for the fact that everything 
in the drawer was wrapped in tinted 
tissue-paper added much to our interest ) 
were two small red and gilt books, which 
had been “Given to Eliza Story as a 
Reward for Decorous Behavior.” These 
were illustrated with a few mean little 
woodcuts of wooden-looking, large- 
headed boys, with satchels of books in 
their hands, and simpering girls, in poke- 
bonnets, flounced frocks and _ fringed 
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spencers, who all 1ooked so uninteresting 
that we never asked to read the explana- 
tory text which accompanied the wood- 
cuts. The names of these two prig- 
adorned books were: “ ‘The Sugar Plum, 
or Sweet Amusement for Leisure Hours,” 
and “The Juvenile Biographer, Contain- 
ing the Lives of Little Masters and 
Misses.”” By the side of these books lay 
something which bore the outward sem- 
blance of a book, but was not a book; it 
was an arrangement to give the key to 
the choir—to use instead of a tuning- 
fork. You could blow into a little hole 
at one end and it gave forth a clear 
woody note. It bore on the outside, in 
ostentatious gilt lettering, the words, 
“ Holy Bible,” a pious and unnecessary 
piece of fraudulent deception on the part 
of one of our honest forefathers. 

The next article, which was slowly un- 
folded, was a scarlet broadcloth pouch, 
embroidered with tiny gay-colored beads, 
which was doubtless the work of some 
Indian squaw, and which tradition said 
had been purchased at Niagara. It was 
viewed by us with the greatest interest, 
as the only visible evidence we had ever 
seen of any deed of violence, — for it had 
borne a prominent part in the only thiev- 
ing exploit of which we had known or the 
perpetrator of which we had seen. Dur- 
ing Captain Eb’s last sickness a nurse 
had been hired to share the great labor 
and care. She was a widow with one 
child, a boy, fourteen years of age, and 
Cousin Eliza kindly invited him to come 
to her house to visit his mother for a 
fortnight. He was a mild-looking boy, 
very fond of reading, but willing enough 
to help by “running errands,” ‘ doing 
chores,” etc. One morning the great 
silver watch was missing from the light- 
stand by Captain Eb’s bedside, and an 
excited search was made for it over the 
entire house. The excitement turned to 
horrified suspicion, however, when, the 
following morning, Cousin Eliza’s_hair- 
brooch (which she had worn every day 
for twenty years ) was also missing. ‘The 
crying nurse, at the discovery of that 
senseless and sure-to-be-discovered theft, 
immediately pounced upon and searched 
her mild offspring, and found around 
Benjamin Franklin Gladding’s neck the 
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Indian beadwork pouch literally full of 
the “ Story Jewels.’ Old hair bracelets, 
with amethyst and cameo clasps, three 
pairs of little gold chains, which had been 
used to loop the sleeves of baby-dresses, 
old seals and lockets and fob-slides, gold 
crosses and mourning rings, in fact every 
article of jewelry in the whole house, in- 
cluding many that Cousin Eliza had 
almost forgotten that she possessed. He 
had stolen the keys from her reticule 
and literally “gone through” the house, 
and the old pouch in the top drawer had 
struck his fancy as a fine, gay-colored 
storage receptacle for this booty. As he 
had taken no money or silver, it is prob- 
able that he was rather a mild lunatic 
than a vicious thief; but had he been all 
the burglars in Sing-Sing rolled into one 
superlative ruffian, we could not have 
regarded him or his memory with more 
horror; nor could the most elaborate kit 
of burglars’ tools have been to us so elo- 
quent a symbol of consummate wicked- 
ness as this gay scarlet pouch. 

A box which contained a great number 
of silhouettes was lingered over long — 
for we never tired of looking at them and 
hearing the simple stories of the lives of 
our ancestors, stories too long to repeat, 
and too commonplace, to be of general 
interest, but very sweet to us, as we heard 
them from our cousin’s lips. 

In the very back part of the drawer 
lay a well-bound, quite new looking book, 
which had, nevertheless, been printed in 
1797. It was Morse’s “ Gazetteer,” and 
bore on the fly leaf a book-plate with the 
name of John Chadwick, and under- 
neath, ina handwriting as fine and clear 
as John Hancock’s, this inscription, “ John 
Chadwick His Book-America-1790 ” ; and 
in a different colored ink, “To Miss Eliza 
Ann Story, 1808.” 

Wrapped with this book was a minia- 
ture, not a very fine one, for it was 
painted on rice-paper only, and was 
framed rather poorly in a little black oval 
frame, which might have been removed 
from an old silhouette. We were sure, 
though no one told us so, that cousin 
Eliza had painted this portrait herself, 
for we had seen a portfolio of pale, care- 
fully shaded flower-paintings downstairs, 
which we knew she had achieved in her 
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youth ; and we were equally sure that it 
was a likeness of John Chadwick. Around 
this portrait and around the unromantic 
“Gazetteer” centred the romance of 
the top drawer—if romance it had— 
for we were certain that John Chadwick 
had been cousin Eliza’s lover, and we 
saw no incongruity whatever in the sober 
** Gazetteer” as a love-token. 

This romance was rather difficult to 
construct with perfection of detail, for 
when we asked our grandfather to tell us 
about John Chadwick, we were informed 
that he was an Englishman, who came to 
America in 1790, and, becoming ac- 
quainted with George Washington, was 
immediately so enamoured of the father 
of his country, as well as of the country 
itself, that he returned to England, ended 
his affairs there, and brought back his 
wife and children to reside in Boston. 
That English wife was somewhat of a 
damper upon our finely constructed 
though vague romance, for of course our 
childish brains could not fathom the 
thought that any girl could have been in 
love with a married man; but romance 
we surely knew had in some way existed, 
though we could not explain it. 

In point of fact we discovered at a 
later date that the romance-destroying 
wife had died shortly after her arrival in 
her new home; and if our cousin had 
ever felt any sentimental interest in the 
self-exiled Englishman, it had been dur- 
ing his period of elderly widowerhood. 
He was not perhaps very interesting 
looking ; round blue eyes, a red face, a 
minute mouth, and a high-collared blue 
coat, with brass buttons, forming the high 
points of the portrait ; but the suggestion 
of sentiment made him wholly lovely. 
Nor was the token of his affection very 
beautiful or romantic either ; but in those 
days lover’s gifts were often of a serious 
and sober kind, and the tedious “ Gazet- 
teer”’ may have had a tender significance, 
which only the widower and cousin Eliza 
knew. ‘There was also in the top drawer 
a lavender and white lutestring rosette, 
which our cousin told us was a mourning- 
badge which had been worn at Washing- 
ton’s funeral. I feel sure that John 
Chadwick was that mourning wearer. 

A little lacquered box held a belt- 
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ribbon stamped with a likeness of La- 
fayette, and a little dim metal medal with 
the inscription, ‘Welcome to Lafayette, 
the Nation’s Guest.” These our cousin 
had worn when Lafayette had passed 
through her native town, in 1824, during 
his triumphal journey through the coun- 
try. A set of dull cut-steel pearl but- 
tons were in the box with these Lafayette 
trophies. ‘These buttons had been worn at 
the French court, by some Story ancestor 
who was one of the members of the first 
legation from the United States to France. 
He had died of small-pox and his ciothes 
had all been destroyed, and only these 
metal buttons remain— but on them our 
cousin hung a long and interesting tale. 

One day when we looked in the drawer 
we saw, to Our great surprise, two new 
articles — books bound in gold and black : 
“The Parent’s Assistant,’ and “Sketch 
of my Friend’s Family.” These our 
cousin presented to us, judging rightly 
that we should value them far more highly 
because they came out of, the top drawer. 

One other gift of hers gave us great 
delight — two little yellow downy chick- 
ens. Why these special chickens should 
have been so great sources of pleasure 
and interest is difficult to understand, 
since chickens were plenty enough at our 
home, and indeed we each had a special 
brood, which was our very own; but we 
carefully fed Cousin Eliza’s precious gifts, 
until they grew up into long-legged, awk- 
ward fowl, wearing untidy brown feather 
pantalets, that appeared to be continually 
dropping off. 

But to return to the time-worn and 
faded treasures of the top-drawer. Four 
snuff-boxes of varying, but not very high 
degrees of beauty and elegance were 
designated as the Hancock, Washington, 
D’Estaing and Putnam snuff-boxes. ‘They 
were so called because from each respec- 
tive box these Revolutionary heroes had 
taken snuff, and thus given to the much 
honored snuff-holder its distinguished 
name. ‘These wonderfully historical snuff- 
boxes were probably a practical joke on 
the part of some Story ancestor, who 
thus perpetually guyed his descendants. 
It was too big a Revolutionary dose to 
take all at once. One might believe 
about Washington, for we know his won- 
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derful capacity as a_ snufi-taker and a 
sleeper all over the country, but not about 
all four heroes. Our cousin never doubted 
the report of the little explanatory slip of 
paper enclosed in each box, nor did we 
either at that time. ‘These snuff-boxes 
were kept in a carved sandal-wood box, 
which Captain Eb had brought from 
China, and in their company were the 
knee-buckles of Paul Revere. ‘These 
knee-buckles had for many years before 
their retirement into the dignified com- 
pany of the historical snuff-boxes done 
good service to Cousin Eliza as garter- 
clasps. ‘Two or three old faded fans; a 
pair of long white kid gloves, of which 
the backs and wrists were curiously 
pierced in an open-work design; two 
high tortoise-shell back-combs, and a 
pair of pointed heelless slippers bore 
further testimony to our cousin’s vanity 
in past years. 

All these happy days of story-telling 
and relic-seeing were, however, to be 
interrupted and ended in a sudden, most 
unexpected and, I think, unjust. manner. 
There was in this casket of delights one 
terrifying article, which had always been 
a great astonishment to us, from an ill- 
comprehended sense of its incongruity 
with its mild and pretty surroundings, but 
which nevertheless excited in us the 
unhealthy interest which always attaches 
itself to instruments of torture. It was 
always wrapped in a faded red silk hand- 
kerchief, which was figured with brown 
palm-leaves, and it was, we were told, an 
old-fashioned dental-hook or key for 
extracting teeth. The sharp, steel- hook, 
the lever which when in use pressed on the 
victim’s jaw, the powerful spring-hinge, 
and the massive handle, constituted an 
instrument so appalling that it is no won- 
der that old-time dentists and physicians 
always carefully concealed it from their 
patient’s view, in the voluminous folds of 
a silk handkerchief. Many times had we 
shrinkingly handled this strange object, 
with the vague idea of wonder in our 
childish minds that one so dainty, so fas- 
tidious as our cousin should care to pre- 
serve the horrid symbol of so much 
suffering. Unfortunately, one day, a half- 
comprehended suspicion of an explana- 
tion entered my precocious brain, and 
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THE TOP DRAWER IN THE HIGH CHEST. 


with the open and transparent disingen- 
ousness of childhood I said, ‘Cousin 
Eliza, was John Chadwick a dentist? ”’ 

Though that question of childish guile 
and diplomacy was asked many years 
ago, I have never forgotten the expres- 
sion of our cousin’s face; disappoint- 
ment, slight indignation, and amused 
comprehension were all combined, and 
each visible, as she answered, “ No, 
Ellen, he was not a dentist, he had no 
profession, he was a gentleman — little 
girls must not ask too many questions — 
you may go to the door and call Sarah,” 
—and she began at once to replace in 
the drawer the boxes and packages. 

A little surprised at this action, for the 
afternoon was not half gone, and many 
parcels were still unopened, I went slowly 
to the door and called to Sarah. ‘The 
old woman came in, clambered as usual 
into the great “ Washington chair,”’ lifted 
the drawer with its contents, slid it into 
its high resting-place, turned the little 
brass key in the lock, and handed it to 
our cousin, who placed it in her reticule, 
and said, “ Now Anna and Ellen, we will 
go into the parlor.” We picked up our 
little “ crickets”” and walked slowly out 
before her, and as I heard the lock turn 
in the door of “my room,” I was op- 
pressed, young as I was, with a sense of 
loss, of separation, of a severing of ties, 
such as I feel now when I leave a well- 
known place that I may never visit again, 
or say good-by to some friend whose ill- 
health makes me dread that I never again 
may see her. 

That vague undefined oppression proved 
a true foreboding of farewell, for I never 
again entered the room. 

Many times after this did we visit cousin 
Eliza, and play with her Chinese work- 
table, and drink her barberry water, and 
eat her seed cakes; and often did we 
timidly ask to see the contents of her top 
drawer,.only to be met with the answer: 
“Not to-day, Anna and Ellen, — little 
girls ask too many questions.” 

Bitterly did my childish heart resent 
this injustice from one who had so gladly 
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answered all previous questions, and vainly 
did I try to decipher why “az question 
had so annoyed her; but now I can 
understand that while she thought us 
little children, with only infantile recep- 
tive brains, she could share with us the 
sight of those hoarded relics of her child- 
hood and youth; but when we grew old 
enough to have inventive ideas, and sus- 
picions of some story connected with 
those treasured mementoes other than the 
simple account she gave to us, then the 
long habit of loneliness made her close to 
us forever the door of that secret room. 

I can fancy her sitting there alone by 
the side of the great table spread with 
pale greek okra stars, in the great Wash- 
ington chair, with the single dancing ray 
of sunlight shining into the drawer, slowly 
untying the little parcels and opening the 
boxes, but telling to no one their story. 
And though in that lonely room she 
doubtless thought often of John Chadwick 
and the days of her youth, I doubt not 
she thought as often, as regretfully, and 
as tenderly, of the two little round freck- 
led-faced girls, in “ French print” frocks 
and long sleeved dimity “tyers,’”’ that 
had looked up to her so often with such 
sincere affection, and listened to her with 
such rapt attention. 

Cousin Eliza died, as she had lived, 
alone. We were then far away from the 
old seaport town, and when we next 
visited it, the house was sold and the 
furniture gone to various distant heirs. 
Never have I been able to trace the fate 
of the treasures in the top drawer. Per- 
haps in her last feeble days she destroyed 
them, ere they fell into rough and unloving 
hands ; possibly they were sold with the 
painted high chest at auction; perhaps 
they were cast aside as rubbish and sold 
as “a lot,” to the wily Hebrew, or bar- 
gain-hunting Yankee ; they may be safely 
preserved by distant heirs; but I never 
turn over the old books in a second-hand 
book-shop without looking eagerly for a 
Morse’s “ Gazetteer,”’ bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “John Chadwick’s Book”; per- 
haps some time I shall find it. 

















EMERSON’S VIEWS ON REFORM. 


By Wiliam M. Salter. 


peculiar interest. Emerson was not 

a reformer, in the ordinary sense of 
the word ; yet he lived in a time of in- 
tellectual expansion and social agitation, 
and there is hardly a reform or proposal of 
reform, belonging to the second and third 
quarters of our century, that is not touched 
upon in his pages, and is not illuminated 
or made interesting by his characteristic 
method of treatment. Religion itself, in 
his apprehension of it, came to be closely 
allied to reform. No longer did religion, 
he said, tend to a cw/tus, but to a heroic 
life. It was hard, he thought, to con- 
ceive “any church, any liturgy, any rite, 
that would be quite genuine ;” but all 
things urged leading “a man’s life.” Re- 
ligion came thus practically to be an 
attitude of the soul— an attitude in ac- 
cordance with which, when justice or any 
ideal good is presented to us, we are in- 
stinctively drawn to it, believe in it, trust 
it, work for it, and are persuaded that the 
world and the system of things are meant 
to go that way. ‘The opposite of religion 
is moral deadness, unresponsiveness, un- 
belief, the worldly wisdom which limits 
the possibilities of the future by the ex- 
periences of the past. 

The essence of the reform sentiment 
has rarely been better stated than in 
these words of Emerson’s: “The history 
of reform is always identical; it is the 
comparison of the idea with the fact.” 
“For the origin of all reform is in that 
mysterious fountain of the moral senti- 
ment, which amidst the natural, ever con- 
tains the supernatural for men. ‘That is 
new and creative. That is alive. That 
alone can make a man other than he is. 
Here or nowhere resides unbounded 
energy, unbounded power.” He _ ac- 
cordingly called the reformers of his day 
‘‘ the visible church of the existing genera- 
tion.” “The leaders of the crusades 
against war, negro slavery, intemperance, 
government based on force, usages of 
trade, court and custom-house oaths, and 
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so on to the agitators on the system of 
education and the laws of property, are 
the right successors of Luther, Knox, 
Robinson, Fox, Penn, Wesley, and White- 
field. They have the same virtue and 
vices; the same noble impulse, and the 
same bigotry.” Ethics pledges us to the 
reform side. If we take our stand on 
necessity, we shall go for the conserva- 
tive, he says; if on ethics, for the re- 
former. Back of this view is_ the 
thought that human nature is_ not 
the measurable thing we ordinarily take 
it to be; the conviction “that there is 
an infinite worthiness in man, which will 
appear at the call of worth.” All par- 
ticular reforms are but the removing 
of some impediment. For we must see, 
“that the world not only fits the former 
men, but fits us,” and “clear ourselves 
of every usage which has not its roots in 
our own mind.” ‘What is a man born 
for but to be a Re-former, a re-maker of 
what man has made, . . . ._ imita- 
ting that great nature which embosoms us 
all, and which sleeps no moment on an 
old past, but every hour repairs herself, 
yielding us every morning a new day, and 
with every pulsation a new life?’’ Hence 
ancient institutions should not have too 
much respect. 

Emerson witnessed with exhilaration 
the growth of the reform spirit in his 
time. While for ages, he said, the higher 
inspirations of the mind had been con- 
signed to the poet and musical composer, 
to the prayers and sermons of the churches, 
without any thought that they could ever 
have a footing in real life, the new voices 
in the wilderness revived a hope that 
these thoughts might yet be executed. 
“These reforms are our contemporaries ; 
they are ourselves; our own light, and 
right, and conscience; they only name 
the relation which subsists between us 
and the vicious institutions which they 
go to rectify.” He did not escape being 
classed himself with the “new lights.” 
John Quincy Adams gives this description 
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of him: “A young man named Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, after failing in the every- 
day avocations of a Unitarian preacher 
and schoolmaster, starts a new doctrine of 
transcendentalism, declares old revelations 
superannuated and worn out, and an- 
nounces the approach of new revelations 
and prophecies.”’ One of Emerson’s early 
lectures was called Democratic-locofoco 
throughout, and, it is said, put Mr. George 
Bancroft, who was then the Collector 
of the port of Boston, into such esctacies 
that he wished Emerson to come and 
address three thousand listeners in his 
“Bay State” Club; and Theodore 
Parker, who narrates this, tells us that a 
certain grave, Whig-looking gentleman, 
who had heard Emerson, remarked that 
he could only account for Emerson’s 
giving such a lecture on the supposition 
that he wished to get a place in the 
Custom- House. 

The WDéa/, projected by Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, and others, came out in 
1840, and Emerson had very earnest 
wishes regarding it. He urged that it 
should contain the best advice on the 
topics of Government, Temperance, Abo- 
lition, Trade, and Domestic Life. Poetry 
and Sentiment it should certainly have, 
but it should not be a mere literary jour- 
nal; it should go straight into life, and 
lead the opinion of the generation on 
every great interest. He even proposed 
“courting some of the good fanatics”’ 
and publishing chapters on every head in 
the whole art of living. “I am just 
now,” he writes, “turning my pen to 
scribble and copy on the subjects of 
Labor, Farm, Reform, Domestic Life, 
ct.” 

Coming to somewhat closer quarters 
with our subject, we find Emerson putting 
his hand on the weak spot in our civiliza- 
tion in this manner: 

“Our culture is very cheap and _ intelligible. 
Unroof any house and you shall find it. The 
well-being consists in having a sufficiency of coffee 
and toast, with a daily newspaper; a well-glazed 
parlor, with marbles, mirrors and centre-table; 
and the excitement of a few parties and a few 
rides in a year. Such as one house, such are all. 
The owner of a New York manor imitates the 
mansion and equipage of the London nobleman; 
the Boston merchant rivals his brother of New 
York; the villages copy Boston. There have 
been nations elevated by great sentiments. Such 
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was the civility of Sparta and the Dorian race, 
whilst it was defective in some of the chief ele- 
ments of ours. That of Athens, again, lay in 
intellect dedicated to beauty. That of Asia Minor 
in poetry, music, and arts; . . Our civility, 
England determines the style of. . It is 
that of a trading nation; it is a shopkeeping 
civility. The English lord is a retired shop- 
keeper, and has the prejudices and timidities of 
that profession. And we are shopkeepers, and 
have acquired the vices and virtues that belong to 
trade. We peddle, we truck, we sail, we row, we 
ride in cars, we creep in teams, we go in canals — 
to market and for the sale of goods. The national 
aim and employment streams into our ways of 
thinking, our laws, our habits, and our manners, 
The customer is the immediate jewel of our souls. 
Him we flatter, him we feast, compliment, vote 
for and will not contradict.” 


The end to be rich thus infects us all 
together, and even shows by the state and 
the church. Government and education 
are only for the protection of property ; 
and religion, even, is a lever out of the 
spiritual world to work for this. Tis 
true that the cause of education was urged 
with great earnestness—but on what 
ground? Emerson asks; and he replies: 
“Why, on this: that the people have the 
power, and if they are not instructed to 
sympathize with the intelligent, trading, 
and governing class, inspired with a taste 
for the same competition and _ prizes,” 
they may make trouble. 

Emerson gives an illustration of the 
way in which religion is sometimes turned 
toaccount. Some contractors were build- 
ing a road out of Baltimore, and found 
their Irish laborers quarrelsome and 
refractory, to a.degree that embarrassed 
the agents and seriously interrupted the 
progress of the work. After exhausting 
the ordinary remedies, the corporation 
were advised to call off the police, and 
build a Catholic chapel, which they did: 
the priests presently restored order, and 
the work went on prosperously. Of the 
Sabbath and other religious institutions, 
Emerson says we need not trouble our- 
selves about their preservation; “they 
have already acquired a marketable value 
as conservators of property, and if priest 
or church-member should fail, the cham- 
bers of commerce and the presidents of 
the banks, the very innholders and land- 
lords of the country, would muster with 
fury to their support. Of course religion 
in such hands loses its essence.”” Among 
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the low it becomes iow. As it loses its 
truth, it loses credit with the sagacious. 
They detect the falsehood of the preach- 
ing ; but when they say so, good citizens 
cry, Hush! 

But this materialistic spirit of our civ- 
ilization produced one institution which 
could not be joked about. “We had 
found a race,” Emerson says, “ who were 
less warlike and less energetic shopkeepers 
than we; who had very little skill in 
trade. We found it very convenient to 
keep them at work, since, by the aid of 
a little whipping, we could get their work 
for nothing but their board and the cost 
of the whips. What if it cost a few un- 
pleasant scenes on the coast of Africa? 
That was a great way off; and the scenes 
could be endured by some sturdy, un- 
scrupulous fellows,” who went for high 
wages and brought us the men. If men- 
tion was made of disagreeable things, 
such as homicide, madness, adultery, and 
intolerable tortures, the church bells could 
ring louder, the church organ swell its 
peal and drown the hideous sound. 
Emerson was the first American scholar, 
says Mr. Conway, to cast his dart at the 
Python of slavery. And what it meant 
we can imagine, when Emerson’s bio- 
grapher, Mr. Cabot, tells us that “ nearly 
all the leading men among the scholars 
and the clergy, as well as the merchants, 
were upon the side of the South, or but 
feebly against it.” Emerson was not an 
active abolitionist, — favoring compensa- 
tion to slave-owners (theugh not on the 
ground of right), as England had done 
with the West Indian planters. He found 
things in the abolitionists not altogether to 
his tastes, “incidental petulances or in- 
firmities,” grievous one-sidedness and par- 
tialities, too ; but the sense of this never 
led him, as it did so many others, to 
range himself on the other side and “ be 
mixed up with all the rotten rabble of 
selfishness and tyranny.” Again and 
again he spoke his mind; and when the 
Fugitive-slave law came, he declared not 
only that it must be abrogated, but that 
while it stood, it must be disobeyed.” 
“Let us not lie nor steal, nor help to 
steal; and let us not call stealing by any 
fine names, such as union or patriotism,”’ 
—these were his words; and such was 
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his indignation that it moved him for 
once in his life to personal denunciation, 
and this of a man for whom he had had 
great admiration — Daniel Webster. 

Experiences of this sort did not tend 
to heighten Emerson’s respect for gov- 
ernment, of which indeed he never had 
a surplus. He tells us of a certain paper, 
that he liked its motto so much that he 
rarely found much appetite to read what 
stood in the columns below—the motto 
being, “The world is governed too 
much.” Movements for good in the 
community come rather, in his estima- 
tion, from private inspiration, from the 
clash of mind with mind in free discus- 
sion and popular assemblies. In the 
midst of the anti-slavery agitation (1844) 
he said, “ Virtuous men will not again rely 
on political agents. The supersti- 
tion respecting power and office is going 
to the ground. The stream of human 
affairs flows its own way and is very little 
affected by the activity of legislation.” 
It is ever the test of our moral fibre, 
whether, when power and force take the 
other side, we are ready to bow the knee. 
But Emerson exclaimed, (1850), after the 
passage of the Fugitive-slave law, “ What 
is the effect of this evil government? To 
discredit government. . . . When gov- 
ernment and courts are false to their 
trust, men disobey the government and 
put it in the wrong.” He was not af- 
fected by the terror “of old people and 
of vicious people” at that time, lest the 
Union be destroyed; as if the Union 
had any other real basis than the good 
pleasure of a majority of the citizens to 
be united. “The wise or just man will 
always feel that he stands on his own 
feet; that he imparts strength to the 
state, not receives security from it; and 
that if all went down, he, and such as he, 
would easily combine in a new and bet- 
ter constitution.” 

Emerson went so far as to suggest the 
possibility of getting on without official 
government at all. Many people have a 
native skill, he says, “‘ for carving out busi- 
ness for many hands; a genius for the 
disposition of affairs; and are never hap- 
pier than when difficult practical ques- 
tions which embarrass other men are to 
be solved.”” Why should not these men 
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come to the front? 
a progress towards such a state of things 
in which this work shall be done by 


“ There really, seems 


these natural workmen; and this, not 
certainly through any increased discre- 
tion shown by the citizens at elections, but 
by the gradual contempt into which offi- 
cial government falls, and the increasing 
disposition of private adventurers to as- 
sume its fallen functions.’”’ Emerson be- 
comes unusually explicit at this point, 
and ventures, with a touch of his inevita- 
ble humor at the close, something of a 
glance at the future—an anticipation 
which is hardly less interesting because it 
has not been altogether borne out by the 
course of events. 


“ Thus the Post-office is likely to go into disuse 
before the private telegraph and express compa- 
nies. The currency threatens to fall entirely into 
private hands. Justice is continually administered 
more and more by private reference, and not by 
litigation. . . . It would be but an easy extension 
of our commercial system, to pay a private empe- 
ror a fee for services, as we pay an architect, an 
engineer, or a lawyer. If any man hasa talent 
for righting wrong, for administering difficult 
affairs, for counselling poor farmers how to turn 
their estates to good husbandry, for combining a 
hundred private enterprises to a general benefit, 
let him in country-town, or in Court Street, put 
up his signboard, Mr. Smith, Governor, Mr. 
Johnson, MWorking- King.” 


The justification of Government, in 
Emerson’s eyes, was not the doing of 
things which men might better do them- 
selves, not the mixing itself up with trade 
or commerce, not even defending prop- 
erty-owners. The rich or strong can 
take care of themselves. ‘“ Government 
exists,’ he declared, ‘“‘to defend the weak 
and the poor and the injured party; the 
true offices of the State, the state has let 
fall to the ground; in the scramble of 
parties for the public purse, the main 
duties of government are omitted — the 
duty to instruct the ignorant, to supply 
the poor with work and with good guid- 
ance.” “The state must consider the 
poor man,” he exclaims. “All voices 
must speak for him. Every child that is 
born must have a just chance for his 
bread.” Instead of taking offence at the 
idea of a paternal government, Emerson 
says: “ Humanity asks that government 
shall not be ashamed to be tender and 
paternal, but that democratic institutions 
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shall be more thoughtful for the interests 
of women, for the training of children, 
and for the welfare of sick and unable 
persons and the serious care of criminals, 
than was ever any, the best, government of 
the Old World.” In fact, the necessity 
for this sort of paternalism was about the 
only valid excuse Emerson could give 
for government. Our actual paternalism 
now, paternalism toward trade and 
commerce, paternalism toward rich men 
by giving them privileges, paternalism 
toward property-owners in the form of 
police protection, one, in the spirit of 
Emerson, might question the propriety 
of; but paternalism toward those who if 
left to themselves might be crowded to 
the wall would have a different basis. 

There is surely much confusion and 
some hypocrisy in the current ado about 
a paternal government. ‘The consistent 
opponent of it would say to government : 
“Abolish your police, I can take care of 
my own property ;’’ and “Take off your 
tariff duties, my business can stand on its 
own feet ;”’ but the actual opponents, as 
a rule, only say to government, “ Don’t 
help the working-man; don’t help him 
even with work or a chance to get his 
bread.” It is property owners using the 
government for their own advantage, but 
not for the advantage of the property-less. 
In saying this, I do not mean that I alto- 
gether approve such a view of government 
as Emerson would seem to suggest. One 
might question whether even such pater- 
nalism as Emerson approved would not 
be better accomplished by private agen- 
cies ; in this respect I think I should be 
more anarchistic, and in others, less so 
than Emerson. 

When Emerson turns his eye upon our 
industrial system, he speaks of it much as 
high-minded reformers are accustomed 
to speak of it to-day. Its evils do not at 
bottom lie in anything that Government 
does, or that Government can undo. 
He does not charge the merchant or the 
manufacturer, but says, “the sins of our 
trade belong to no class, to no individ- 


ual.” “But the general system of our 
trade” he calls “a system of selfish- 
ness.” 


“It is not dictated by the high sentiments of 
human nature, it is not measured by the exact law 
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of reciprocity, much less by the sentiments of love 
and heroism, but is a system of distrust, of con- 
cealment, of superior keenness, not of giving, but 
of taking advantage. It is not that which a man 
delights to unlock to a noble friend; which he 
meditates on with joy and self-approval in his hour 
of love and aspiration; but rather what he puts 
out of sight, only showing the brilliant result, and 
atoning for the-manner of acquiring, by the man- 
ner of expending it.” 

Emerson did not look with disdain on 
commercial employments, or think them 
anywise unfit intrinsically for a man, but 
he held they were so vitiated by derelic- 
tions and abuses at which all connive, 
that it required more vigor and resources 
than could be expected of every young 
man to right himself in them. He did 
not rail. Persons attack the great capi- 
talist, he says, but with the aim after all 
to make a capitalist of the poor man. 
The aristocracy of trade, he thought, had 
no permanence, since it is the result of 
toil and talent, and cannot be entailed, 
and is continually falling before new 
claims of the same sort. Yet he could 
conceive of trade having other inspira- 
tions than self-interest, he could imagine 
services being rendered by love — and on 
account of the absence of the higher senti- 
ments, he saw that society was coming to 
be divided into classes with us as truly as 
in the Old World : 


“See this wide society of laboring men and 
women; we allow ourselves to be served by them, 
we live apart from them, and meet them without 
salute in the streets. We do not greet their 
talents, nor rejoice in their good fortune, nor 
foster their hopes, nor in the assembly of the peo- 
ple vote for what is dear to them. Thus we enact 
the part of the selfish noble and king from the 
foundation of the world.” 





There must always be kings and nobles, 
men born to lead, to rule, to direct, — 
nature provides such in every society ; 
only Emerson demanded they should be 
real men and not pretenders, they should 
work for benefit and not for mere private 
advantage. ‘Let their powers,” he said, 
“be well-directed, directed by love, and 
they would everywhere be greeted with 
joy and honor.” 

But trade is not the only institution 
vitiated in our present social system : 

“By coming out of it [Emerson says] you have 
not cleared yourself. The trail of the serpent 


reaches into all the lucrative professions and prac- 
tices of men. Each has its own wrongs. Each 
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finds a tender and very intelligent conscience a 
disqualification for success. Each requires of the 
practitioner 2 a certain shutting of the eyes, a cer- 
tain dapperness and compliance, . . a 
sequestration from the sentiments of genero osity 
and love, a compromise of private opinion and in- 
tegrity. Nay, the evil custom reaches into the 
whole institution of property, until our laws which 
establish and protect it seem not to be the issue of 
love and reason, but of selfishness.” 


Of landed property in particular, Emer- 
son has this to say: “Of course whilst 
another man has no land, my title 
mine, your title to yours, is at once 
vitiated.”’” Grimly the new spirit ‘ looks 
into the law of property, and accuses 


to 


men of driving a trade in the great 
boundless Providence which has given 


the air, the water, and the land to men, 
to use and not to fence in and mono- 
polize.” 
in the private ownership of land, — his 
idea was that every one should own a 
piece ; but he evidently implies that all 
have equal rights to this bounty of na- 
ture, and that land should be held for use 
and not to make money out of by specula- 
tion. 

How keenly he points out the de- 
moralizing effects which the inheriting of 
property often produces! A man be- 
queaths an estate to his son — house, 
orchard, cattle, hardware, cloths, books, 
money — but not the skill and experi- 
ence by which he collected them; and 
the son finds his hands full, not to use 
these things, but to look after them, and 
defend them from their natural enemies: 

“What a change! Instead of the masterly 
good-humor and sense of power and fertility of re- 
source in himself; instead of those strong and 
learned hands, that supple body, 
and that mighty and prevailing heart which the 
father had [Emerson must surely have made this 
sketch from life] we have now a 
puny protected person, guarded by walls and cur- 
tains, stoves, and down-beds, couches, and men- 
servants and women-servants, from the earth and 
sky, and is what is called a rich 
man, the menial and runner of his riches.” 

Surely, few so-called agitators could be 
more caustic. Emerson was a democrat 
to the core. 

Nothing perhaps came nearer ruffling 
the serenity of Emerson than the mimick- 
ing of English aristocratic ideas, the spirit 
that lingered in his day among the well- 
to-do from colonial times, and that ani- 


Emerson saw nothing iniquitous - 
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mates a still larger class to-day. It was 
this spirit, he said, that hindered en- 
husiasm for the Civil War in New Eng- 
land. It was found among the egotists, 
the skeptics, the fashionists, the pursuers 
of ease and pleasure. It was not, of 
course, middle-class England from which 
such persons took their tone, but rich, 
powerful, and titled England : 


“Our politics threaten her. Her manners 
threaten us. A man is coming here as there to 
value himself upon what he can buy.” “ Let the 
passion for America cast out the passion for 
Europe. Here let these be what the earth waits 
for—exalted manhood.” And he tartly adds, 
“Those who find America insipid, they for whom 
London and Paris have spoiled their own homes, 
can be spared to return to those cities. I not 
only see a career at home for more genius than 
we have, but for more than there is in the world.” 


As to education, he said, we were pur- 
suing antiquated methods. Over forty 
years ago he complained : 


“We are students of words; we are shut up in 
schools and colleges, and recitation rooms, for ten 
or fifteen years, and come out at last with a bag 
of wind, a memory of words, and do not knowa 
thing. We cannot use our hands, or our legs, or 
our eyes, or our arms. We do not know an 
edible root in the woods, we cannot tell our 
course by the stars, nor the hour of the day by 
the sun. It is well if we can swim and skate. 

® Four, or six, or ten years, the pupil 
is parsing Greek and Latin, and as soon as he 
leaves the University, as it is ludicrously styled, he 
shuts those books for the last time. Some thou- 
sands of young men are graduated at our colleges 
in this country every year: and the persons who, 
at forty years, still read Greek, can all be counted 
on your hand. I never met with ten.” 


Woman, Emerson held, has an unques- 
tionable right to her property ; and if she 
demand votes, offices, and political equal- 
ity with men, she must not be refused. 
He did not think it yet appeared that 
women wished this equal share in public 
affairs; but it was they and not we who 
were to decide the question. If we refuse 
them a vote, on their demanding it, we 
shall of course also refuse to tax them. 
He calls it very cheap wit that finds it so 
droll that a woman should vote. And as 
for the effect of it, he says that all his 
points would be sooner carried if she did. 

“On the questions that are important — 
whether the government shall be in one person, 
or whether representative or democratic; whether 
men shall be holden in bondage, or shall be 
roasted alive and eaten, as in Typee, or: shall be 
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hunted with bloodhounds, as in this country ; 
whether men shall be hanged for stealing, or 
hanged at all; whether the unlimited sale of 
cheap liquors shall be allowed; — women would 
give, I suppose, as intelligent a vote as the voters 
of Boston or New York.” 


Yet Emerson reminds us, or rather 
says he need not remind us, that “a mas- 
culine woman is not strong, but a lady 
in” 


Emerson not only thus expressed him- 
self freely, but in his own way and so far 
as the demands of reform touched him 
personally, he tried to act. “I am very 
uneasy when one waits on me at table. 
I had rather stretch my arm or rise from 
my chair than be served by one who does 
it not from love,’’—so he writes in his 
plain Concord home in 1841. He made 
an attempt to have a common table at 
which all the members of the household 
should sit down. It has to be admitted 
that the attempt failed, the cook firmly 
refusing: “A cook was never fit to come 
to table, etc.”” None the less did the 
project do credit to Emerson’s humanity 
and democratic feeling. His biographer, 
Mr. Cabot, tells us that he was very con- 
siderate in his treatment of all his hired 
help, that he winced visibly when they 
were reproved, that he always respected 
their holidays, even to the inconvenience 
of their employer, and scrupulously 
avoided all occasions of unnecessary in- 
crease of their work. 

Once there was a birthday party at his 
house, and the little guests in their play 
tumbled over the hay cocks, to the vexa- 
tion of the hired man. The man com- 
plaining, Emerson came out with long 
strides: “ Lads and lassies! you mustn’t 
undo hard work. The man has worked 
in the heat all day; now all go to work 
and put up the cocks”; and he stayed 
and saw it done, working himself. 

An abortive attempt was also made at 
a mild form of co-operative housekeep- 
ing. He and Mrs. Emerson proposed 
that Mr. and Mrs. Alcott should join 
their household. He had grown, he said, 
a little impatient of the inequalities all 
around him, and was a little of an agra- 
rian at heart; he wished either that he 
had a smaller house, or else that it shel- 
tered more persons. Mrs. Alcott de- 
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clined —and so the generous thought 
was not accomplished. It is easy to 
make light of the proposal, but those 
can do so with a better grace who have 
had something of the noble dissatisfac- 
tion with existing modes of life which 
prompted it. 

So Emerson tried the experiment of 
manual labor, on which he was setting 
great store in his lectures. But his con- 
clusion was, “ ‘The writer shall not dig ”’ ; 
not that he may not work in the garden, 
as Emerson had always done, but that his 
stay there must be measured by the needs, 
not of the garden, but of the study. 
‘When the terrestrial corn, beets, onions, 
and tomatoes flourish,” he wrote a friend, 
“the celestial archetypes do not.” And 
so he frankly owned that if he judged 
from his own experience he should have 
to unsay all his fine things concerning 
the manual labor of literary men. Emer- 
son even tried vegetarianism, but soon 
gave it up. 


And now I must complete, or rather 
supplement, what I have said of Emer- 
son’s views on reform, by adding that 
with all his evident sympathies with re- 
forms, he never joined the ranks of “ re- 
formers.” Very touching is his hesitancy 
when he declines to join the Brook 
Farm community, — the co-operative ex- 
periment which ingenuous and noble 
spirits were setting on foot in 1840. At 
first he gave the matter “earnest atten- 
tion and much talk”; he wrote that he 
had “not quite decided not to go.” 
Afterward he sent word to Mr. Ripley, 
the leader in the undertaking, that he 
had concluded, “ yet very slowly, and he 
might almost say, with penitence,” not to 
join. His feeling was, as he records it in 
his journal, that he had a work of his 
own, a work that he would leave undone 
if he undertook the enterprise; yet he 
said, “I approve every wild action of the 
experimenters.”’ Emerson felt that men 


were called to different things in life. It 
was not fastidiousness, or inertia, or un- 
belief that held him back — but the feel- 
ing that he must obey his own genius ; 
and this seemed to command him not to 
join very closely with other men, but to 
stand somewhat aloof and be an inde- 
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pendent, even if solitary, voice for recti- 
tude and ideal aims. One of his poems 
contains these lines: 
“ Love’s hearts are faithful, but not fond, 

Bound for the just, but not beyond; 

* * * * 

And they serve men austerely, 

After their own genius, clearly, 

Without a false humility. — 

* * * * 


He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares to be true.” 


His feeling was much the same with 
regard to almost all the reforms agitated 
in hisday. At bottom he sympathized with 
them, yet he wished to keep himself a whole 
man—and they, each for itself, tended 
to become partial, to exalt single virtues 
and exaggerate the worth of single mea- 
sures. Of the abolitionist, he said, 
‘Let him not exaggerate by his pity and 
his blame the outrage of the Georgian or 
Virginian, forgetful of the vices of his own 
town and neighborhood, of himself.” He 
did not think it exactly wholesome that 
Boston should be pushed into a false, 
showy, theatrical attitude, and persuaded 
that she was more virtuous than she was. 
“The world asks,” he said, “Do the 
Abolitionists eat sugar? do they wear cot- 
ton? do they smoke tobacco? Are they, 
then, their own servants? Have they 
managed to put that dubious institution 
of servile labor on an agreeable and thor- 
oughly intelligible and transparent founda- 
tion? ‘Two tables in every house ! Aboli- 
tionists at one and servants at the other!” 
Emerson knew the questions were cap- 
tious; yet he says, “The planter does 
not want slaves; no, he wants his luxury, 
and he will pay even this price for it. It 
is not possible, then, that the Abolitionist 
will begin the assault on his luxury by any 
other means than the abating of his own.” 

It is easy to see that Emerson went 
deepest in the philosophy of the subject; 
and any thoughtful reformer to-day will 
tell us that slavery, real slavery, did not 
disappear in this country with the aboli- 
tion of the legal slavery of the negro. 
People, says Emerson, are ordinarily not 
aware of an evil around them till they see 
it in some gross form, as in a class of in- 
temperate men, or slaveholders, or frau- 
dulent persons. Then they are greatly 
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moved, and magnifying the importance 
of that wrong, they fancy that if that 
abuse were redressed, all would be well, 
and they fill the land with clamor to cor- 
rect it. Hence the missionary and other 
religious efforts. If every island and 
every house had a Bible, if every child 
was brought into the Sunday-school, the 
wounds of the world would heal, and man 
be upright But the man of ideas judges 
of the commonwealth from the state of 
his own mind. “If,” Emerson says, “I 
am selfish, there is: then slavery or the 
effort to establish it wherever I go.” 
Hence he holds, it is of slight use for a 
man, not himself renovated, to attempt to 
renovate things about him; he becomes 
tediously good in some particular, and 
negligent and narrow in the rest — and 
we are led to ask the special reformer, 
“What right have you, sir, to your one 
virtue? Is virtue piecemeal?” Half 
humorously Emerson describes the ten- 
dency with which each cause, abolition 
or temperance, becomes a little shop, 
where the article, though at the start 
never so subtle and ethereal, is made 
into portable and convenient cakes, and 
retailed in small quantities to suit the 
purchasers. The impulse is good, and the 
theory ; but becoming organized in some 
low, inadequate form, they present no 
more poetic image to the mind than the 
evil tradition they reprobate. They mix 
the fire of the moral sentiment with per- 
sonal and party heats, with measureless 
exaggerations, and the blindness that 
prefers some darling measure to truth and 
justice — virtue becoming thus “a fuss 
and sometimes a fit.’”’ The sense of all 
this led Emerson to coolly say, that it is 
of little moment that one, or two, or 
twenty errors of our social system be cor- 
rected, but of much that the man be in 
his senses. And when we hear of those 
who started out with promising the king- 
dom of heaven and ended with cham- 
pioning unleavened bread, or dedicating 
themselves to the nourishment of a beard, 
we are glad to know of one person, who 
as John Morley says, was “free of all 
delirations [and] kept on his way of 
radiant sanity, and perfect poise.’”” What 
a description Emerson gives of a certain 
convention ! 
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“One apostle thought that all men should go to 
farming; and another thought that no man should 
buy or sell— that the use of money was the car- 
dinal evil; another thought the mischief was in 
our diet—that we eat and drink damnation. 
These made unleavened bread, and were foes to 
the death of fermentation. Others attacked the 
system of agriculture, the use of animal manures 
in farming, and the tyranny of man over brute 
instinct.” 


We hear of those in Emerson’s day 
who would not pay their taxes, and those 
who would not vote. It was surely well, 
then, that one man stood aloof from 
organized movements, not from narrow- 
ness and incapacity for ideas, as re- 
spectable Philistinism did, but with per- 
fect good humor, sympathizing with the 
agitation as a whole, glad of the ferment 
going on in men’s minds, furthering it 
and yet never losing himself, keeping 
always the power to distinguish between 
the idea and the measure, the motive and 
the result. 

Hence the method of reform on which 
Emerson relied was an inward one. He 
did not believe much in mechanical ar- 
rangements, in formal compacts. If the 
man were democratized and made kind 
and faithful in his heart, the whole sequel 
would flow easily out; but to put men 
into a phalanx ( which was the socialistic 
term of that day) would not, he said, 
much mend matters, — “for so long as 
all people want the things we now have 
and not better things, it is very certain 
that they will, under whatever change of 
forms, keep the old system.” ‘The trans- 
forming thing, the reform of reforms, in 
his judgment, was a principle taken into 
the heart. “I believe in a future of 
great equalities,” he said, “though our 
experience, or rather inexperience, is of 
inequalities. In a better state of society, 
he held, the “ cash-nexus”’ would be su- 
perseded by the bonds of justice and 
love. ‘The best civilization yet was only 
valuable as a ground of hope. Do you 
suppose, he asks, that the reforms which 
are preparing will be as superficial as 
those we know? No, there will dawn 
ere long a nobler morning in the senti- 
ment of love. This is the remedy foruall 
ills, the panacea of nature. We must be 
lovers, and at once the impossible becomes 
the possible. 
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“Love would put a new face on this weary old 
world in which we dwell as pagans and enemies 
too long, and it would warm the heart to see how 
fast the vain diplomacy of statesmen, the impo- 
tence of armies and navies and lines of defence, 
would be superseded by this unarmed child. 
Love will creep where it cannot go, will accom- 
plish that by imperceptible methods, —which force 
could never achieve. . . . This great, overgrown, 
dead Christendom of ours still keeps alive at least 
the name of a lover of mankind. But one day 
all men will be lovers; and every calamity will be 
dissolved in the universal sunshine.” 


It may be impossible to agree with 
Emerson in all details, but his views have 
their highest value in the temper and tone 
they insensibly give us ; in the altitude of 
mind to which they lift us. When we 
read his description of Daniel Webster 
after his truckling and fall, any present 
Webster, who discredits ideas and con- 
ceives of no law higher than that em- 
bodied in custom or written down in the 
statute-book, is inevitably lowered in our 
eyes. When Emerson tells us of fashion- 
able society along in the thirties and 
forties, of the festooned and tempered 
brilliancy of the drawing-rooms, of the 
fortunate youth of both sexes, who shied 
at reformers, for whom there were no 
illusions, and who smiled their congratula- 
tions on any brother or sister who after 
standing out for a while for some “ forlorn 
hope ” came back to sensible opinions ana 
practices — when we read of this (surely 
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not without inner scorn) we are not so 
likely to have too much deference for 
what is called “society ”’ to-day. When 
he tells us that the party of property and 
education resisted every progressive step 
in the anti-slavery agitation, it ceases to 
surprise, or alarm, or vex us that the 
same party pursues a substantially similar 
course with relation to the expansive 
ideas of to-day. When we hear that men 
were given to adoring over their shoulders 
their ancestors and the framers of the con- 
stitution, we are prepared for fulsome eulo- 
gies of the fathers now. And when he 
charges those of his day that if they can- 
not give their life to the cause of the 
debtor, or the slave, or the pauper, as 
another is doing, yet to one thing they 
are bound, not to blaspheme the senti- 
ment and the work of that man, not to 
throw stumbling-blocks in the way of 
the Abolitionist, the philanthropist, as 
the organs of influence and opinion are 
swift to do, —I seem to hear a call to 
generous minds and men of honor now, 
saying, Shut your lips if you will, but do 
not open them to cast reproach and 
satire on those who dare believe that in 
every relation of life men might be 
brothers to one another; that love and 
justice might regulate the industrial order 
and the entire life of society, and the 
will of God be done on the earth. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FORMER SLAVEHOLDER. 


By M. V. Moore. 


Uy. 


he still lives. He is a typical old- 

time darkey, having no patience 
nor sympathy with the modern “ colored 
gentlemen.” ‘The latter are invariably 
referred to by him, in most contemptuous 
terms, as “dem niggas.” 

Lun has been seen by some five genera- 
tions of the family—though alas! he 
has not for himself seen the five genera- 
tions: for the man is now blind, — his 
eyesight gone these twenty years or more. 
He toiled in slavery for three genera- 
tions of the whites; the fourth genera- 
tion is now caring for him in his help- 
lessness. For the loss in the eye, there 
has been, I should say, compensation in 
tongue, if not otherwise—for the old 
man grows garrulous as the years go by. 

Nor has he suffered in the deprivation 
of age as have many other colored peo- 
ple. His head is not like that of the 
famous old Uncle Ned; Lun has a heavy 
mass of pure white wool on the top of his 
head and there is a tangled mass on his 
face, and he looks, as he peers up at you 
with his, “Who’s you?” expression, 
much like a brown-faced mummy, with 
head packed in wads of cotton. 

No one living knows old Lun’s age. 
He has himself lost all accurate knowl- 
edge of time. He was an old man in the 
days of my grandfather, with whom per- 
ished, so far as I can now determine, 
all the data fixing, even approximately, 
the date of Lun’s birth. Another bit of 
knowledge also perished with the grand- 
father — that is the true history of Lun’s 
military title, “ The Major.” I have never 
seen any one who could tell precisely 
why or when the title originated ; the 
origin certainly antedates the memory of 
the oldest person now living among us. 
Lun, when asked about it, will tell you 
anything that happens to come uppermost 
in his brain; though I do not lay to his 
charge deliberate falsification. The draw- 


[ts is a relic of the bygone — for 
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ers in his brain are not all properly label- 
led and accessible by Lun in his dotage. 

The old man is exceedingly fond of 
the title. In the older days, he was 
seldom honored in its application by any 
of the home people, except when it was 
desired to specially please or placate the 
old man, or to touch his vanity. But 
visitors to the house almost invariably 
spoke to him as “The Major.” Lun— 
the full name is Loudon — was known far 
and wide, — he has been so long an heir- 
loom in the family and in the neighbor- 
hood. Visitors to the plantation usually 
requested a word with the quaint old 
man who is such a connecting link in so 
many generations, and in so many events 
of family and neighborhood and national 
history. 

As I have said, everybody in the old 
days knew him, and Lun once knew — or 
he thought he knew— everybody worth 
knowing. Modern celebrities are nothing 
to him, not even Lincoln and Grant. For 
these great men, so loved and honored 
usually by the colored people, Lun does 
not care a fig. I shall tell the reason 
why. 

No matter who came to the plantation, 
the Major must be brought to the front 
and have his words with the visitor, and 
the visitor his words with the Major. He 
is — or he was in his better days — always 
ready with some little bit of personal his- 
tory, fact, or fiction, some incident in the 
mutual history of the visitor and himself, 
which would be sure to freshen the visitor’s 
recollection. If a congressman, or a 
governor, or a judge, or a famous planter 
came, old Lun remembered him, of course. 

“Oh, yes! I knows you; don’t you 
min’ dat time when you an’ Mars’ Isaac 
kill dat big deer down in the cane 
Savanah?” 

Thus would he appeal to the memory 
of the visitor, or he would remind him of 
the time when the gentlemen went fishing 
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“ down on de big river, in the de big bat- 
teau’’ —he along, of course, to do the 
cooking and other valet service for the 
party. Again, some well-remembered 
barbecue would connect the histories and 
bring up a happy memory, for Lun was 
always a chief roaster of meats at those 
old-time southern festivals, neighborhood 
barbecues. Even since blindness has 
come to him, he is called to the occa- 
sional outdoor feasts, for his advice to 
the younger cooks and for the general en- 
joyment of his reminiscences, above all 
for the humor in his abuse of the modern 
dude darkey and modern things gen- 
erally. 

One episode is unvaryingly recounted 
to the visitor when the character of the 
person allows its repetition: “ You recol- 
lects dat dar race when Mars’ Jeem’s 
black mare beat de gray stud,” or “de 
sorrel gildin’ of’’—this man or that 
man. ‘Then his “son Alf—he rode dat 
mare’? —he always did, that son Alf, or 
the son Sindy, or some other of the nu- 
merous progeny. ‘The complimentary 
sequel reposed in the quiet observation 
to the visitor: “ You bet’s yo’ money on 
dat mire; 0’ co’se you did—o’ co’se 
you did ; 0’ co’se I know you.” And the 
visitor, of course, had to remember, after 
events so refreshing to the faculties. 

One day there came to the plantation 
‘an old gentleman whom I had never 
before seen, whose name even I did not 
remember ever to have heard. ‘ Now,” 
I triumphantly said, “ here is somebody 
old Lun don’t know.” “ Wait,’’ retorted 
a member of the family, * till father brings 
him and Lun together.” 

What a revelation when the introduc- 
tioncame! When the Major was brought 
forward —the poor old fellow had to be 
led up—the father said, “ Well, Major, 
this is old Captain Lagreau; do you re- 
member him?” ‘The visitor took the 
outstretched hand in his, while the old 
darkey’s tongue poured out a volume — 
the following a sample chapter : 

‘““Why, lawsey yes, Mars’, yes! I 
knows Aim! O’ co’se I do. You ain’t 
forget dat night when you dance wid dat 
widder ; an’ de Cap’n, he dance wid Miss 
Ann— poo’ Miss Ann! She dead now 
long ’go; Cap’n, he dance wid Miss Ann, 
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an’ you, Mars’, you dance wid dat wider ; 
an’ dat Kaintucky Jim, he play de fiddle ! 
ho! ho! ho! Why, Mars’ you ain't 
forget all da¢— is you?” 

We all laughed, and the father blushed, 
for we had learned a bit of his personal 
history never before revealed to us — the 
dancing “wid dat widder.” Old Lun 
shook all over in merriment in telling the 
incident by way of reminder of the pow- 
ers of his memory. He was living in the 
happy past. The old man enjoyed rey- 
elling in the reminiscences of the by- 
gone. ‘The past was full of happy mem- 
ories to him. For him, there were few 
clouds over its dim horizon; for he was 
fortunate in having, with all his immedi- 
ate family, escaped the clutch of the 
“ speculator’’ in human flesh — none of 
his household had ever gone to the terri- 
ble “ Block,’’ exposed to sale, to the 
highest bidder, ina public outcry. His 
children had been dutiful, and none of 
them had been sold away; nor had any 
been disgracefully flogged—so far, at 
least, as the old fellow would confess. 
He was always holding up himself and 
his sons as patterns of propriety when 
talking and arguing with other “ niggas.” 
The only great shadow that ever cast its 
horror over the old man’s life was the 
death of his dear son Ben in Virginia 
that is another event which I shall nar- 
rate later on. 

When visitors came, the title ‘The 
Major” was unsparingly bestowed. It 
was a gracious benediction to the old 
man. He loved the honor which it im- 
plied, and he therefore always enjoyed 
the coming of the visitor. The two — 
the visitor and the military phrase — 
seemed to awake in the old darkey the 
better memories of his existence. As I 
have said, the old man either knew or 
fancied he knew everybody in the land 
worth knowing, from Washington down 
to the medizval age of our history. He 
had, I again repeat, no treasure-trove in 
modern characters outside of what might 
be called the neighboring circles. These 
he regarded chiefly in a paternal or pa- 
tronizing light. But he could remember 
holding horses when Lafayette passed 
through Virginia by the plantation where 
he was born and partly raised. He had 
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also a distinct recollection of one of his 
young masters going away to the Jackson 
wars. But the old fellow could not re- 
member having ever received a whipping 
on his dack. He used to tell, in great 
good humor, how the old Mars’ once 
switched him across the legs for some 
petty offence, such as foolin’ away time, 
fishing when sent to the swamp to bring 
home the cows from the rich cane pas- 
tures there. 

I find myself using the past tense in 
the narration of this history, as I con- 
tinue to speak of the man as he was, 
though he still lives ; yet in many features 
of his life the old man is practically dead, 
and especially to me, for I have not seen 
him in some two or three years, and 
there are two or three great states now 
lying between my home and the old plan- 
tation where he survives. 

One of the Major’s stores of wealth 
consisted in his encyclopedic knowledge 
of plantation lore and legend and inci- 
dent, genuine or apochryphal. He was 
full to overflowing in the fund of infor- 
mation about planting and harvesting ; 
about overseers and first hands; about 
tasks, runaway fellows, and saucy wenches, 
and glorious cooks; about ’coon hunts, 
roasted ’possum, and barbecues gener- 
ally ; about famous weddings in the family 
and in the neighborhood ; about deaths 
of dear boys and sweet women who went 
away in white with wings. And he could 
talk for hours about racehorses, furious 
bulls, sows with numerous progeny, about 
fishing parties, about noted people gen- 
erally — people who had passed the night 
with the various Mars’s, and with “ ol’ 
Mars’”’ especially ; for, as I have said, 
the man has been in the family, in slav- 
ery, with several generations. He knew 
more than any other negro in the country 
about chicken-fights, and fox-chasing, 
and deer hunts—hunts with celebrated 
hounds from half the state brought to 
the old plantation in the happy gone-by 
days when hunting, and fishing, and frol- 
icking generally, claimed the attention of 
gentlemen, instead of such modern mat- 
ters as have been reported to him about 
liens, and mortgages, and interest, and 
house rents, and voting, and meetings, 
and the celebration of days. 
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Lun has never expressed sympathy 
with any of the various innovations of 
freedom. None of the latter-day prob- 
lems have ever appeared to move him in 
the direction the modern man of color is 
so prone to take. He prefers to talk of 
olden days when “niggas knowed what 
wuck (work) wus.” “When de cotton 
would grow widout bein’ coaxed by 
jo-an-no”’ (guano); “when de fall of 
de year fotch fat hog killin’ time an’ 
’simmon beer” — instead of the modern 
days of poverty, with the smoke-house in 
Chicago—or “on de railroad,” as he 
expressed it. Lun has never been able 
to understand how it is that the lien men 
take all the cotton in the fall of the year, 
and then make folks give risks for the 
next year’s supplies, then putting the 
meal ration for the “nigga” less than 
what it was when /e was a slave. He 
shakes his head dolefully when they talk 
to him about Freedom, and he wi// say 
“ Humbug!” when the question is forced 
upon him. ‘The subject has its problems 
which distress the intelligent man of a 
different color more than they do the 
brother in black. 

The old man loves to talk horse and 
dog. He used to talk to the children, 
who were intensely fond of gathering 
about him, leaning on him from every 
quarter. He would discourse to them 
half a night— without the thought once 
of sleep, about hunts; and we could 
almost hear, as he spun out the tales, the 
very yelp of the black “ Leeds,” and the 
yellow “ Venuses,” and the “ Ol’ Tiges,” 
another unvarying fact always cheered 
him — “ Mars’ Dick’s ol’ speckled Watch 
—he allus went ahead —he allus kotch 
de game.” 

Talk of the racehorse — this was a sub- 
ject fit for kings or for grown folks! No 
child lore connected with the track ; in 
talking of that he wanted an audience of 
men, the old man did not care to refer 
to the subject with mere children, but he 
knew how to revel in its reminiscences 
among older and knowing ones, and 
particularly when “big folks” visitors 
came to the plantation. Lun knew pedi- 
grees of the older time, and he could talk 
about all the big races, for in listening 
or in observation he had gleaned enough 
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to fill a volume. But he always would 
bring in one of Azs boys as the rider of 
the successful nag, if the race had been 
anywhere within reach, and “ Mars’ 
John’,” or “ Mars’ Jeems’, black mare” 
never was beat — if you believed him. 

No one eould tell a fish story, or a 
snake story, or a ghost story, or a story 
of some runaway darkey, or some terrible 
modern event—you could not narrate 
anything of the kind in Lun’s hearing but 
he could furnish a bigger and a better 
tale. He invariably put in: “Why, 
lawsey, bless yo’ soul, honey, — dat’s 
nothin’ to—’”’ 

If you desired to excite the Major’s ire, 
just for one moment impugn his story, 
cast doubt upon it, and the old man 
would hurl his withering missile of negro 
imprecation at you. Not curse words — 
no. Strange to say, old Lun never would 
swear, nor would he tolerate profanity 
in other negroes. He has always said, 
“ Niggas got no use for de cussin’ wo’ds.” 
He never takes his Maker’s name in vain. 
He maintains his religion. 

There is another thing this old darkey 
has never been able to do, one thing 
which he cannot learn, and it is a remark- 
able fact in human history. He has never 
been able to tie a rope knot properly. 
Never, even when his eyesight was good, 
I am told, could he perform that feat. It 
would throw the gravest deacon off his 
balance to witness the attempt now since 
the man is blind. I have seen him in 
many futile efforts, and always enjoying 
the ludicrous motion of hand, and arm, 
and head, and jaw, and foot, and eye- 
squint—for the old man appears to 
work, to be exercised, all over, when he 
essays the knot in a rope. The process 
is indescribable. He gives the rope a 
twist. ‘ Now dat won’t do,” he will say. 
“Dis way.”” Then comes another effort. 
“Dis way!”” “Shoo! Oh, g’way!” for 
he imagines some one is by watching him. 
“You g’way — don’t fuss wid dis nigga ! ” 

You can’t instruct the man; he resents 
all manner of tuition from modern peo- 
ple. What Lun don’t know isn’t worth 
knowing —to young folks. He says 
“Ya, ya,” to older ones—to the old 
Mars’, for whom he yet maintains great 
reverence and obedience. No circum- 
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stances, no inducement offered, makes 
him yield assent to leaving the old owner. 
In fact, you can’t make old Lun believe 
that he is free and at liberty to go as he 
pleases — to do as he pleases. “ G’way 
from huh; you’s tryin’ foolin’ dis nigga 
agin’!”’ this is his usual reply to sugges- 
tions touching his personal freedom. _Be- 
fore he went totally blind, and during the 
war, he imbibed a mortal hatred for the 
Northern men—all of whom, catching 
the war-time expression, — he calls “ dem 
Yankees.” Here is the causus belli: 

The Benjamin of the old man’s heart 
and life, the son of his old age, had gone 
off to the wars — gone as a body servant 
to his young master, gone never to return. 
Many young men of the old rich families 
of the South carried with them into the 
army the choicest men servants of the 
plantation —to do the soldiers’ cooking, 
washing and general camp drudgery. 
Among the countless instances of this 
nature, I never knew but one slave to 
desert his master, and go over to the 
enemy — his friends. I had a messmate 
once, a rich Carolina gentleman, who 
had with him an old-time yellow fellow — 
Jack was his name. Jack stole his mas- 
ter’s best horse and ran away in the face 
of a fight. But Lun’s son went away, 
remaining, in all fidelity to his young 
master, until he met his death on a battle 
field under painfully tragic and pathetic 
circumstances. The old man _ always 
wept bitterly in telling the melancholy 
history to such of our army friends as 
came to see us after the war. He always 
knew that each and every soldier — no 
matter what army command he belonged 
to— had witnessed the grievous event 
that lost to us all the last scion of the old 
main house. He had but few words in 
recounting the story : 

“You remember,” he would say, with 
a touching pathos, “ how poo’ Ben went 
off wid Mars’ Jeems into de wah in Far- 
quinny — Ol’ Farquinny where I ’us born 
an’ how dem Yankees shoot an’ kill 
*em while he wus toten water in de can- 
teens from de spring under de hill?”’ 

Of course every one must say yes 
under such circumstances. ‘Yes’ was 
usually a great consolation to the Major — 
for he never had any use for those who 
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wished to controvert matters with him. 
To indorse him was an act of consola- 
tion, a gratifying fact, even if there were 
some mental reservation in the speaker. 
If you did not agree with him you in- 
curred his ire at once; and in his de- 
clining years, the old man could not 
control his tongue. Woe to the young- 
ster who dared to ruffle the serenity of 
his mental sea. The old man has kept a 
limited, but ample fund of vigorous ex- 
pletives, yet all devoid of the profane. 

Ever since I knew him, he has had an 
abiding faith in his future— beyond the 
grave. He says “the devil’s got no use 
for a blind old nigga like I is.” If 
you ask him about his religion, his words 
are about these: “ Ol’ Mars’er in heaven 
take care of ol’ Lun when he die.” He 
has rarely been neglectful of religious 
observances. He says prayers nightly. 
Sometimes he forgets his own accustomed 
words, and he then repeats those of his 
ol’ Master — words long ago well learned 
by heart. He prays in audible tone; 
but it does not seem that he desires to 
be heard of men. Of late years, he oc- 
casionally falls fast asleep upon his knees 
in his act of devotion— waking only in 
the still hours of the morning, unless ear- 
lier touched by some one of the family. 

As far as the present temporal wants 
are concerned, the Major knows that he 
is in good hands. The Mis’ of the big 
house always personally sees that “his 
plate is not slighted,’ while he is com- 
fortably clad in the best of the cast-off 
garments of the men of the family. In 
his appetite, Lun has never been fond of 
delicacies. A dish that always brings 
him enjoyment is what he calls “de red 
ham gravy from de big house — dat what 
ol’ Missus knows how to make.” This, 
with a plain cake, is, in his opinion, good 
enough for a king. He has no use for 
sugar; there is not a sweet tooth in his 
head ! 

As far back as I can remember — and 
I am not more than fifty— Lun had 
trouble with his eyes, and his general 
usefulness had been restricted in con- 
sequence. Yet he has never been an 
idle drone in the plantation hive. For 
years his almost daily task was in doing 
the small chores about the house and 
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yard. He could still cut wood and make 
fires when I last saw him. He could 
graze the cows in patches where there 
was no fence to guard against mischief 
—that is, if the cow was tethered for 
him. But there was no such thing as the 
fellow tying the rope after the cattle came 
in. The little darkeys could be trusted 
to conduct him to and from the pastures, 
and the grass patches. When not other- 
wise employed, Lun was always at the 
woodpile, hacking away with a slow but 
sure motion. The loss of eyesight has 
not deprived him of skill in the use of 
the axe and in the art of making fires. 

Ever since I knew him, the old man 
has slept near the master’s bed, ready to 
attend any summons for the occupant, in 
making early morning fires, or otherwise. 
He used to be prompt at a call. But as 
he has grown older, his sense of hearing 
has become impaired, and for waking 
him now, recourse is had to what the 
children have long called “The Lun 
Stick.” The Lun stick is a long, light 
reed or cane, which sets at the head of 
the master’s bed, and with which the old 
man is easily touched at night by the 
occupant of that bed without his getting 
out for the purpose. Woe to the one 
who removes that “Lun Stick’’ from its 
appointed place: and woe also to that 
one who misplaces any of the Major’s pre- 
arrangements for the morning fire. 

From time immemorial Lun has made 
the early morning fire in the master’s 
room. By the time the old man _ had 
become hopelessly blind, matches had 
come into use on the plantation, and one 
of the Major’s latter-day accomplish- 
ments was in his ability to strike a light 
with one, and therewith start the fire by 
the aid of the rich light wood in which 
the plantation abounds. Long ago the 
palm of his hands had become so hard 
and horny, and so insusceptible to fire 
that he could—and he would, for the 
amusement of the children—take a 
handful of live coals in one hand, and toss 
them backwards and forth for minutes at 
a time without experiencing any pain. 

I have said “latter-day accomplish- 
ments ’’ — for the old man has most per- 
sistently refused to learn things mew. He 
has no sympathy with anything modern, 
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—not even with Freedom, as I have 
said. If you want to stir the hornet’s 
nest in his head, just talk about a colored 
individual who attempts to follow fashion, 
or a “trifling nigger’? —for, in his opin- 
ion, the two are one and the same. 
Don’t, in his presence, descant on any of 
the frivolities of freedom. ‘There is only 
one phrase or prerogative of freedom 
that the Major believes in — the only one 
in which he ever indulges his sense of 
sweet liberty, this is in the license it 
gives to the old man to quarrel with the 
master! It is as good as a circus to play 
audience when the two join issue in argu- 
ment, especially if the subject relate to 
the race problem or to modern farming 
—which are one and the same in some 
respects. The master, good-humoredly, 
of course, will play on any line that keeps 
the hornest nest going, until there is 
enough ; then he will soothe the old man 
by gentle concession. ‘The war of words 
is over, and you hear the master say, 
“Well, Major, I know yow are right!” 
Then “the Major’’ is himself again — 
the concession honeyed over with that 
soothing title, “ Major.” It always comes 
like a gracious and well-timed benedic- 
tion to a tired congregation on a hot 
day ! 

One of the old man’s joys once was 
in the care of a silver cup given to a 
daughter of the household at her nuptials. 
She dying soon afterward, the cup was 
placed in the house by the stricken hus- 
band. Lun would pick his way to the 
mantel where it stood, and there he would 
fondle lovingly with the precious bit of 
silver —in what feelings he and the One 
above only knew. ‘Tears always came 
trickling down his cheeks as he replaced 
the cup on its shelf and turned sighing 
away. 

Woe again to the one who in sacrilege 
would dare remove that cup from its ac- 
customed place! The Major would be 
touched to the innermost core if he 
missed it. He seemed to think it left to 
his special protection. He had fairly 
idolized the young mistress, the dead 
bride, once the owner of the cup. His 
love for her was a type of the affection 
the old negroes of the South had for the 
young mistresses of the household. 
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One of the remarkable things about 
slavery was in the reverence the negroes 
had for virtue and purity among the white 
women of the family in which the slaves 
served, and then in the sense of protec- 
tion and security the Southern women 
felt in the presence of slaves. Not one 
slave among a million, annually, ever vio- 
lated the chastity of their mistresses — 
and especially during the war, when the 
Southern women were helpless and at the 
mercy of the slave. In many neighbor- 
hoods, the negro men were the sole pro- 
tectors of the women during that awful 
crisis, the white fathers, husbands, and 
sons were all in the army. In all my 
acquaintance in the entire South — and I 
have been all over the South, in every 
state, from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, from the Ohio to the Gulf, I 
know of but two or three cases where the 
negro men abused the confidence reposed 
in them when in a state of slavery. But 
since freedom came, outrages upon wo- 
men by villains in black have become 
common crimes in the South, and they 
have become also the direful sources of 
lynching without number. I remember 
but one case of rape by a slave man ina 
period of more than ten years anterior 
to the war. 

Old Lun’s memory of his dead young 
mistress yet brings tears to his eyes; it 
seems that his grief is one thing which 
he treasures up—one thing which will 
never die so long as he lives. He be- 
lieves that she, as an angel, is to him yet 
a providing minister. Perhaps she is. 
I know that his love for her has kept the 
love of others near to him—and will 
forever do so. 

The old man was alive when I was last 
on the old plantation, on a visit. The 
master introduced me to him somewhat 
as follows : 

“Well, Major, here is one of your 
special old friends — come to see you.” 

“Who he?” said Lun. 

“He’s a speculator!”’ said my spouse, 
in an attempt at joking with the Major. 

Now no negro in America ever hated 
the word “speculator” more than Lun; 
for he had seen, if he had not /e/s, the 
iron hands regularly for more than fifty 
years of slavery. I gave the old feHow 
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a cordial grasp of the hand—his had 
been half withdrawn at the sound of the 
hated word. The very touch of my fin- 
gers seemed to be enough — it went into 
his heart, —and the old fellow cried out : 

“He no speculatur—he! Who its 
you, boss?” 

I spoke, andthe voice was enough. 
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The Major knew me instantly, and the 
cloud on the old face vanished in sun- 
shine ineffably bright. 

If not like Uncle Ned in his head, the 
Major is certainly like him otherwise ; 
when the dear old man departs, you may 
depend upon it, “He’s gone where the 
good negroes go!” 
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By Hosea Paul. 


HE form or plan followed in laying 
T out the early villages in the Western 
Reserve was essentially the same as 

in New England. A striking instance 
of this is afforded by that adopted for 
Cleveland. Here at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River was selected at the very 
outset the site for its future metropolis, 
and almost the first work of the surveyors 
was to mark out the lines of its streets 
and lots. This was done in 1796, and 
though slightly altered in its details dur- 
ing the next five years, there was no 
essential change of form. A_ space 
amounting to about a square mile was 
laid out into lots, each of them being 
eight rods wide and forty rods long. 
These were, it will be remarked, pat- 
terned after the acre strips in the old 
English “common fields,” the length 
being the same, a “ furrow long,” or fur- 
long, as it cafme to becalled. Lying east- 
ward, some five hundred larger lots, called 
ten-acre lots were laid out, and, still 
farther, one hundred acre lots for farms. 
Here, then, was reproduced the “‘ home 
lot” of the New England Puritans, which 
with its ample two acres for dooryard, 
orchard, and garden, has had no little 
influence in making the city full of 
shaded yards and streets so that it has 
become knownas the Forest City. Itisa 
noteworthy fact that this thriving city, full 
of the impulses and aspirations of the 
larger life of later years, should still retain 
in its outward form so much suggestive 
of the past. It is enveloped in the shell 
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of the decayed village community, with 
its house or home lots, the rim of arable 
fields, and the outlying farms and pastures, 
though the common ownership, the yearly 
allotment or distribution of fields or 
“acres,” the rotation of crops that are 
necessary to make the picture a complete 
and living one are dead beyond recall. 

In its original plan it was a very 
modest metropolis after all. There was 
space provided for only some two hundred 
families, and in fact the expansion of the 
city beyond these narrow limits has been 
somewhat hampered by the old-fashioned 
plan. In Canfield, Tallmadge, Jefferson, 
Hudson, and Youngstown, a somewhat 
similar village plan was adopted, though 
there was rarely a division into regularly 
numbered lots. In all of them it is easy 
to notice that the custom of generations 
had been for a large proportion of the 
villagers to be owners and cultivators of 
the surrounding farms. 

The maps and records describing these 
towns are mostly vague and unsatisfactory. 
Most of such early villages were the 
evolution of growth rather than the re- 
sult of design, and such a course is apt to 
make the lots and streets somewhat 
irregular in form, width, direction, and 
sequence; and the mapping and connected 
description of them an afterthought which 
was apt to be long neglected and imper- 
fectly done. In those early days one could 
see in the arrangement of the grounds of 
people of wealth and consequence, some 
traces of the old feudal customs when in 
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building a house it must be provided 
with means of defence against attack. 
The massive walls of stone that once were 
so necessary to such a purpose were still 
retained as a mark of dignity and aristo- 
cratic pretension, and in many places in 
the Reserve such walls surrounded the 
home of some local magnate, a visible 
notorious assertion of importance that 
none could overlook. 

Notwithstanding the rapid filling up of 
the townships on the Reserve, the growth 
of the villages was slow. Nearly a gen- 
eration had passed before any of them were 
of any consequence. As late as 1825, the 
population of Cleveland was only five 
hundred, and even in 1830 the census 
gave but a thousand and seventy-five. 
Up to this time, Warren was probably a 
larger and more important town, and 
Canfield was not far behind. It was an 
agricultural colony. Its water-power was 
untouched, its wealth of minerals un- 
known and the possibilities of steam- 
power and rapid transportation undreamed 
of. But as what Bacon calls “The heroic 
work of colonization’”’ proceeded from 
privation to success, as homes multiplied, 
and fertile fields began to yield their in- 
crease, the languishing towns began to 
be the homes, not of farmers and village 
artisans merely, but of merchants and 
manufacturers, and an impetus was at last 
given to their growth. There was at 
length a need for larger towns and cities ; 
the country had in fact outgrown them. 
This fact slowly developed itself, but 
when once accepted, the rage for specu- 
lation began to develop itself; slowly and 
naturally at first in response to a natural 
demand, but becoming at last a mania, 
ending in disaster and being one of the 
most potent factors in producing the fa- 
mous financial panic of 1837. In this 
part of Ohio, numerous ambitious projects 
were set afoot. 

Nearly every river mouth on tue mo- 
notonous and otherwise unbroken shore 
of Lake Erie was seized upon as a possi- 
sible harbor, and thereby became the site 
of a great city. At Conneaut, Ashtabula, 
Fairport, Lorain, Vermillion, Milan, 
Huron, as well as at Sandusky and Cleve- 
land, towns were laid out, and as the 
modern phrase is, “ boomed.” At each 
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of these points there was, to use the lan- 
guage of the day, “the best natural har- 
bor on the Lake.” To tell the truth, 
nature had done very little for any of 
them in this direction. Except at San- 
dusky there was no apology for bay or 
promontory, and it took a favoring wind 
to enable a vessel to strike the mouth of 
these little creeks, which were moreover 
closed by sand-bars, so that much of the 
time a skiff could hardly enter. What- 
ever natural advantages Sandusky may 
have had, it was easily distanced by 
Cleveland. To this point the Ohio Canal 
was built, and to it and to the coal mines, 
whose products it conveyed, it owed its 
supremacy. Its little harbor was origi- 
nally much like the others, but the money 
freely spent in bettering it soon made it 
far ahead of them, and Cleveland easily 
led all of its rivals, some of which are 
dead beyond the hope of resurrection. 
She became by 1850 the undisputed me- 
tropolis of the Western Reserve, not be- 
cause the Connecticut Land Company 
laid out a village there on an obsolete 
plan, but because of the foresight and 
skill of Alfred Kelly and other projectors 
and builders of the Ohio Canal. 

The next most potent factor in the de- 
velopment of the towns in the second 
generation of the Reserve sprang from 
the supposed possibility of building up 
great manufacturing cities at the points 
on the little streams where their rapid 
descent afforded more or less water- 
power. Perhaps the oldest manufactu- 
ring town on the Reserve is Middlebury, 
now a part of the Akron. As early as 
1818 it was a manufacturifg point of 
considerable local consequence. It was 
located upon a small stream, a branch of 
the Cuyahoga, which afforded a number 
of small mill seats which were soon made 
use of, and a little town soon sprang up 
which for a time bade fair to eclipse every 
other on the Reserve. Begun partly in 
the same township where Bacon formed 
his ideal religious community, it was in a 
certain sense its most active competitor. 
The Harts and the McMillans, the Mc- 
Arthurs and the Sumners were active 
worldly men, and built flour mills and 
carding mills, forges, rude trip hammer 
affairs, and soon attracted a considerable 
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population, so that in 1825 it was a larger 
place than Cleveland. The Ohio Canal, 
however, instead of passing through it 
was built two miles west, and here far- 
sighted and energetic men laid the 
foundations of Akron which was destined 
not only to lead it in the race, but in 
time to absorb its territory. 

At Akron a canal descended from the 
summit to the valley of the Cuyahoga, 
within two miles, about twenty locks being 
required. The water-power thus de- 
veloped was set to grinding flour, and the 
little city grew to have at the beginning 
of the war about four thousand people. 
Its subsequent growth as a manufacturing 
centre is almost wholly due to steam- 
power, great coal fields lying near to it. 
Akron’s water-power was almost wholly 
artificial, consisting of streams diverted 
thither outside of natural channels, in the 
first instance by the building of the canal, 
and later by private enterprises. This 
was at last overdone in the attempt to 
divert the main stream of the Cuyahoga 
River from below the village of Cuyahoga 
Falls to a point on the table land north 
of Akron, now known as the “ Chuckery.” 
A large area of land was purchased, and 
the construction of the canal set about in 
earnest. It was an enterprise not with- 
out fascination or a reasonable prospect 
of success. The canal once built, an 
immense water-power was at hand ready 
for use, and a great manufacturing city 
was sure to spring up, and the lots and 
streets were staked out ready for the 
fruition of their hopes. But the con- 
struction of the canal was difficult and 
expensive, much of it was solid rock 
and other parts were sand, easily washed 
away. The projectors in time exhausted 
their means and their credit, and were 
forced to abandon the work almost on 
tae eve of completion. Most of them 
are dead and forgotten, and the excur- 
sionist, as he follows the river gorge 
below Cuyahoga Falls under beetling 
rocks, makes their handiwork his footpath, 
and gazes upon it in the same unques- 
tioning wonderment as he does upon the 
rocks, and the trees, and the hurrying 
waters. 

This “race,” or canal, was dug about 
1840; previous to this, the owners of the 
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village of Cuyahoga Falls had made an 
attempt to build a city there. Here, it 
was urged, nature has been lavish with her 
advantages. What had been done in 
New England so successfully might be 
repeated here. Here was a fair volume 
of water, and a descent within three or 
four miles of over two hundred feet. And 
for a time it did seem as if the projectors 
of the little town reasoned well. As early 
as about 1830, the manufacture of paper 
was begun here, and at a very early day 
the forging of iron. But the projectors 
of the little village presumed too much in 
what nature had done for them, forgetting 
that as a rule towns grow up not so much 
on account of natural advantages as of the 
public spirit and enterprise of their citi- 
zens. ‘They placed an extravagant value 
on the water power and the town lots, 
and intending buyers were forced to seek 
other points. They suffered the great 
lines of communication to pass around 
them; and in one way and another the 
great expectations they had formed turned 
to bitter disappointment, and it was only 
in after years, when the true conditions of 
success were recognized, that its growth 
began. 

Only two miles above the “ Falls’’ there 
was another town built, or rather started, 
by Boston capitalists, and named “ Mon- 
roe.” The place was frequented for a 
time by the young sons of Boston mer- 
chant princes who waited for a time to 
see the expected city spring up, but they 
were disappointed as the little town fell 
into a decline, from which it never rallied, 
most of the land becoming the property 
of Owen Brown, the father of the famous 
John Brown who resided in the vicinity. 
Kent, formerly known as Franklin Mills, 
had its seasons of speculation. Years ago, 
there were built there not only preten- 
tious and city-like brick blocks, but a 
great building to be used for a cotton fac-* 
tory, which were mainly unused for twenty 
years or more ; but the indomitable pluck 
of its leading citizen at last triumphed, 
and the town became one of consequence. 

The opening of the Ohio Canal made 
possible another city now the second in 
size in the Reserve. Probably the town 
plat of Akron, as laid out in 1825 by 
Joshua Henshaw in anticipation of the 
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canal, is in its design one of the best and 
most perfect of village plats laid out up to 
that time. It was for a real town, not for 
a community of resident, money-loaning 
farmers who tinkered around their gardens 
and left much of the work of their outly- 
ing farms to tenants and hired help. ‘The 
lots were smaller, usually containing about 
a quarter of an acre. The streets and 
alleys were numerous and wide, and 
crossed each other at right angles. As a 
rule, every lot was accessible not only by 
a street in front, but by another street or 
alley in side, or rear, or both. ‘The times 
had changed, and henceforward the lay- 
ing out of towns elsewhere proceeded 
much on the same general plan as at 


A JUNE SKETCH.—A JULY SKETCH. 


Akron. Connecticut was no longer repro- 
duced. ‘To this day, Cleveland suffers 


from the lack of a design according to 
modern methods. ‘The laying out of 
streets there is often irregular because of 
the old framework, much of which will 
always survive, and is to a certain extent 
past remedy. But there is much that is 
done badly because of mere lack of sys- 
tem. ‘The subdivision of the two, ten, and 
one hundred acre lots rendered necessary 
by the growth of the city, has been irregu- 
lar, spasmodic, and accidental beyond 
any good reason, the result of the caprice 
of individual owners of small parcels, as 
they in turn have sold off their posses- 
sions. 


—— — —__ @ + @+ o- 


A JUNE SKETCH. 


HE rain has passed ; the clouds which lately veiled 
The highlands with a dim, enshrouding mist 
Dispel with soft reluctance, as if loath 
To vanish from a scene primeval fair ; 
Where the green woods are flecked with amber lights, 
And all the meadow grass is daisy-starred, 
And the wild rose, in sweet abandonment 
Unfolds her perfumed petals to the breeze. 


A JULY SKETCH. 


— the lake’s expanse, where waters flash 
Into faint ripples at the wind’s caress, 

Rise mountains purpling in the hazy glow, 

On whose bold fronts the hand of Time has carved 
With each succeeding year deep lines of age ; 

But Summer, with a verdant mantle hides 

All scars, and clothes their slopes with forest dense 
And undulating fields of golden grain. 





— Catherine Thayer 
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We have noticed more than once in these 
pages the attention which has been given by the 
state authorities of New Hampshire to the subject 
of the abandoned farms in that state. We have 
spoken of the exceedingly full and careful statistics 
collected by the state, and the remarkable results 
attained by their publication, in the way of the 
taking up of so large a proportion of these farms by 
a most desirable class of people. We have now to 
notice the intelligent and thorough manner in 
which the state authorities of Massachusetts are 
following the lead of New Hampshire in this im- 
portant matter. The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor has issued a pamphlet of nearly 
a hundred pages, prepared by Mr. Horace G. 
Wadlin, the energetic chief of the bureau, upon 
“Abandoned Farms in Massachusetts”; and we 
understand that the State Board of Agriculture is 
preparing to follow this with a report describing 
these abandoned farms in the same detailed way 
that has been done by the New Hampshire 
officials, with suggestions for their reclamation. 
We shall await this report with interest. Mean- 
time, too high praise cannot be given Mr. Wadlin 
for the thorough manner in which he has presented 
the subject in his report, as a branch of his general 
inquiry into the causes and extent of the move- 
ment of population from the country toward the 
town, concerning as this does the industrial pros- 
perity of the state, and affecting the social welfare 
of wage-earners, whether employed in agriculture 
or not. 

The returns on which Mr. Wadlin’s report is 
based are the official returns of the assessors, and 
cover all but six towns in the state, being, there- 
fore, substantially complete. “By Abandoned 
Farms, in this inquiry,” was the definition on the 
blanks sent to the assessors, “are meant those 
formerly cultivated but now deserted, upon which 
cultivation is now abandoned, and the buildings, 
ifany, unoccupied and permitted to fall into de- 
cay. In some cases the grass is still cut on these 
farms, but nothing is done in the way of enrich- 
ment of the soil, and the land is practically un- 
productive and left to run wild.” Farms upon 
which cultivation is at a low ebb as compared 
with former days, of which there are undoubtedly 
many in the state, are not considered as “ aban- 
doned.” 

The facts drawn from these pages of bristling 
figures are very interesting. It appears that there 
are in the entire state 1,461 of these “ abandoned 
farms,” 772 with buildings, and 689 without. The 
aggregate acreage is 120,509, or 3.45 per cent of 
the total farm acreage of the state, the assessed 
valuation being $1,076,328, which is but 1.15 per 
cent of. the total value of the farm lands. The 
town of Nantucket, comprising the whole of Nan- 
tucket County, reports no abandoned farms. 
None are found, of course, in Suffolk County — 
Boston. Essex reports only 2; Dukes, 11; Barns- 
table, 15; Norfolk, 36; Bristol, 52; Plymouth, 
55; Middlesex, 76. The largest number is in 
Worcester County, 344; while Franklin, with 229; 
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Hampshire, with 216; Hampden, with 213; and 
Berkshire, with 212, are next in order. The num- 
bers in these five counties show that the aban- 
doned farms are almost entirely in the western 
half of the state—which is what we should ex- 
pect, knowing what the causes of the abandon- 
ment of farms have been throughout New Eng- 
land. The average value of these farms having 
buildings is $894, the average for those without 
buildings, $561. Those having the highest valua- 
tion are in the eastern counties. The average 
size of the farms with buildings and of those 
without is substantially the same, 86 and 87 acres. 
Of the 144 towns reporting x abandoned farms, 86 
show a decline in population in the last ten years; 
61 of these also showed a decline between 1865 
and 1875. But the total increase in all of these 
144 towns since 1865 has been 24.31 per cent. 
The interesting facts brought out by Mr. Wadlin 
in the statistics showing the transition of many 
agricultural towns to greater or less attention to 
manufacturing are very suggestive, and: his re- 
marks upon the effect of varying tax rates have 
value; but into these things we cannot here fol- 
low him. We have said enough, we hope, to in- 
dicate the great value of his report, and to prompt 
many to a careful study of it. 
Pa 

Mr. Wadlin’s concluding reflections, based as 
they are upon a more careful study of the subject 
than has been made perhaps by any other, are so 
interesting and so sensible that we give them here 
in full: “The abandonment of farming land is not 
entirely of recent date, although it is still going on. 
Replies respecting this phase of the subject, made to 
the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture from sev- 
enty-seven different localities indicate that in forty- 
three of these the number of abandoned farms is 
no greater than existed ten years ago; in twenty-five 
the number was considered greater, in five it was 
believed to be less, while in four instances the re- 
plies indicate conditions similar to those prevailing 
at the earlier date. 

The following language may be thought ap- 
propriate to the present day: 


THE DECLINE OF RURAL NEW ENGLAND. 


“* Every intelligent man or woman sees it,’ 
not a public speaker but what refers to it, a cates it, and 
offers his antidote. You have only to look before you to 
see it. Where are the once prosperous families that 
occupied the farms above the foundry village? Where are 
the twenty-eight families that lived in thrift on Catamount 
Hill with their dairies and stock, and their ninety scholars 
when I came to this town? cept now and then a sing sle 
family, holding on like a shipw recked mariner to’a | yhely 
rock 1n the great ocean, all are gone. Where is that long 
line of noble farmers that were so industrious and pros- 
perous, extending from North River over Christian Hill to 
the Green Mountains, and those cattle drovers and mer- 
chants that did more business than all the stores in a ~ alf- 
dozen western towns to-day? All are gone... . Look 
over this town, and see the once expensive private dak 
ings going to ruin in strange hands. They show that far 
back a hi gh order of architecture existed here, and that a 
wealthy and prosperous set of farmers and mechanics 
occupied them. They are now in decay. The same thing 
may be seen, in a greater or less degree, in most of the 
rural districts of New England.” 


‘ and there is 
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However appropriate this may now appear, it 
was written thirty-three years ago, and formed 
part of an address delivered to his neighbors by a 
citizen of western Massachusetts. 

If the evil is not recent, neither is it local. It 
is not confined to Massachusetts, to New England, 
to the West, wherein, it is said, more farms have 
been deserted -by their owners than in the East, 
nor to the United States. It is one of the features 
of modern civilization. While it_is possible to 
accept that civilization as, upon the whole, good, 
no one, unless ultra-conservative, can accept it as 
a finality or refuse to recognize the evils peculiar 
to it. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the causes 
which have led to the abandonment of farming 
land. No single cause can be given. If it were 
otherwise a remedy might be easily suggested. 
There are many factors which have contributed to 
the result, either directly or indirectly. Some of 
these affect the present industrial system and are 
subjects of controversy not yet settled, and, there- 
fore, not open to extended consideration in this 
report, which is mainly devoted to the presentation 
of evidence, and not at all to theoretical argument. 
Among others, however, which admit of no dis- 
pute are the inadaptability of some of the land to 
the use of machinery and modern modes of 
cultivation, the poorer quality of the soil in one 
locality as compared with that in another, or ‘ts 
remoteness from markets or from the railway 
which communicates with markets; and beyond 
these, everything which has aided the growth of 
cities has at the same time tended to reduce the 
population of the remote towns. The partial de- 
sertion of the once thriving villages, that were the 
centres of the idyllic New England life of the past, 
touches our sentiments and arouses our emotions. 
But the matter must be viewed from quite another 
standpoint than that of sentiment. 

It must be remembered that the abandonment 
of farming land does not always imply either the 
abandonment or the decline of agriculture. On 
the contrary, notwithstanding this decline in some 
sections, an increase in other sections appears. 
A careful study of the tables relative to agricul- 
tural products and property will show that the in- 
crease is generally greatest in the vicinity of the 
large towns. These towns afford a ready market 
for perishable products, and this fact has led to a 
gradual change in the agriculture of the state, 
which, developing along the lines of easiest re- 
sistance, has found its greatest profits in the prod- 
ucts of the market garden and the dairy. Of this 
sort of agriculture there is considerable within the 
territorial limits of the cities themselves. The 
farmer near the large towns has frequently an ad- 
vantage over those in the remote places, in his 
ability to sell his crops directly without the inter- 
vention of the middleman. There are economic 
reasons, therefore, growing out of the changed 
conditions of modern life, which have operated to 
draw some who have not yet abandoned agricul- 
ture into the proximity of cities. 

Every new census discloses a larger proportion 
of our population within city limits, and nothing 
provokes more criticism than the failure of a city 
or large town to maintain in the census returns its 
expected percentage of growth. This growth is 
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considered an evidence of progress, but it should 
be remembered that rapid growth in cities cannot 
be secured without retarding the growth in the 
country districts. In Massachusetts the im- 
migrant seeks the city and factory town. Often 
he comes from an agricultural life and desires a 
change. A movement from the city toward the 
country would perhaps correct the evil of aban- 
doned farms, but it would also check the growth 
of the city. In the present state of public opinion, 
which is largely controlled by the cities and will 
be so controlled to a still greater extent in the 
future, any such movement, if extensive enough to 
be effective, would at once be regarded as evidence 
of decadence in the cities affected by it. 

The larger towns and cities are constantly en- 
gaged in organized efforts to attract population 
by the introduction of new industries, by improv- 
ing their systems of water supply and drainage, 
by increasing the efficiency of their public schools, 
by the establishment of public libraries and parks, 
— that is, by making it possible to improve one’s 
pecuniary position by residence within them, 
through the opportunity afforded for regular and 
remunerative employment, not like agriculture 
subject to the contingencies of the season, and by 
enlarging the social advantages which are to-day 
deemed essential. Such efforts are consicered 
commendable. It ought to be recognized, how- 
ever, that their success involves a drain upon less 
favored municipalities. 

The concentration of population and wealth in 
cities and large towns, while it has its dangers, 
unquestionably opens enlarged social opportuni- 
ties to all classes, even the poorest. There is, too, 
a strange fascination in city life which has always 
existed, and which leads many who are under its 
spell to prefer poverty and privation in the city to 
independence and comfort in the country. This 
fascination is intensified by the undoubted bene- 
fits which the modern city offers to those within or 
near it. 

The delights of a country life and the inde- 
pendence of the farmer are prolific themes of 
poets everywhere. Unfortunately, the masses of 
the people have usually, for various reasons, de- 
clined to take the same view. No doubt the poets 
are right, but men have to be raised above the 
ordinary level to enable them to accept such a 
conclusion. It is probably the existence of con- 
ditions more or less artificial that makes a city 
life seem preferable to many, but these condi- 
tions have prevailed so long, and tend in so many 
ways to perpetuate themselves, that they cannot 
at once be changed. 

And yet it must be admitted that the promise 
which leads to the abandonment of country 
life is frequently unfulfilled. The movement 
from the country toward the city may affect, 
indeed has affected, the labor market in two 
ways; it may lead to a dearth of agricultural 
labor in the depleted districts, thus adding to the 
burdens which in too many cases the farmer 
already bears, and it may intensify the competi: 
tion to which the city laborer is subjected, both 
as to employment and as to wages. This compe 
tition re-acts upon those who come to the city 
for the purpose of improving their fortunes onl 
to find the opportunities open to them constantly 
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growing less. On the other hand the life of 
the farmer, notwithstanding its burdens, was 
never sO easy in many respects as at pres- 
ent. The farms of New England have in the 
past nurtured strong and brave men, but it was 
jot because of any specially favorable economic 
conditions. It was the New England character, 


the New England home life, the New Eng- 
land respect for the church and _ school, 
which, frequently in the face of adverse cir- 


cumstances, developed the New England citi- 
zen. It could be easily shown that the hardships 
and poverty among farmers in the early part of 
the century were much greater than they are to- 
day. The improvements due to modern inven- 
tion have lightened farm labor, while the rail- 
road, the telegraph, and the press have brought 
the most retired farms into communication with 
the activities of the age. The farmer may not be 
able to amass wealth, nor can the majority of 
those in cities hope to do so. He is generally 
sure of a comfortable living as the reward of his 
toil, and the contingencies that affect his employ- 
ment are usually no greater than those affecting 
employment in cities. If opportunities for large 
profits are not open to him, he is relieved from 
the risk incidental to such opportunities. That 
some of the burdens under which he suffers might 
be and ought to be removed is undeniable, but 
there are those in the city, working for low wages, 
liable to periodical employment, to whom life 
upon the abandoned farms would offer an agreea- 
ble change; only they must first be convinced 
that such a change is desirable. 

It is sometimes assumed that there are many in 
our cities who would gladly go back to the land, 
if land were obtainable. This report shows that 
such land exists. Much of it is in towns which 
for natural beauty of scenery and healthfulness of 
situation are unsurpassed in Massachusetts. 
These towns have an honorable past and still pos- 
sess possibilities of growth. In many of them, as 
we have shown, agriculture still flourishes, and 
presumably many of the abandoned farms could 
be brought to fertility, and become once more the 
sites of prosperous and happy homes. If this 
could be accomplished it would be a public bene- 
fit. Can legislation afford any aid? 

Many of the towns containing abandoned farms 
have small opportunity, compared with that pos- 
sessed by the larger places, to make their advan- 
tages known. These advantages are by no means 
inconsiderable. Some of the abandoned land is 
no doubt rocky and poor, but it is not all of this 
class. In some cases, where its reclamation for 
agricultural purpuses is impracticable, it could be 
developed for summer residence by those who 
would be glad to avail themselves of it, if its 
exact condition were known. Occupancy of this 
sort would be of benefit to the town inviting it. 
For most of the land the price is low, and proba- 
bly much of it could be bought for occupation at a 
small outlay in cash. 

The States of New Hampshire and Vermont 
have undertaken to colonize their abandoned 
land, which is more extensive than exists in Mas- 
sachusetts, and have invited immigration especially 
to that end. Whether or not such a plan could 
be permanently successful here is problematical. 
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It is, of course, doubtful if immigrants who are 
led to take up this land can withstand the induce- 
ments constantly tending to draw them away to 
the larger towns. To prefer the country to the 
city requires a certain point of view which exper- 
ience has everywhere shown is not likely to be 
taken by those who would be most benefitted by 
the change. To reclaim the abandoned land re- 
quires not only the choice of country life, but in- 
volves hard labor and self-denial which prefers 
possible permanent future advantage to present 
temporary gain. 

So far as the abandonment of farming lands 
proceeds from natural causes, or is the result of 
other than local conditions, legislation in a single 
state can accomplish little, but this at least might 
be done: — Full information might be collected 
as to the fertility of the abandoned farms, their 
prices, the terms upon which they can be bought 
for occupation, their distance from markets or 
from the railroad, and as to sanitary, educational, 
and social conditions prevailing in the towns con- 
taining them, and some sort of avenue of com- 
munication established between those holding 
this land, and those who may desire to occupy it. 
Such work as this is not within the province of 
this bureau, but it might be undertaken by the 
state through appropriate agencies. It would be 
the first step toward the reclamation of the aban- 
doned land, and a step which it seems must be 
taken under the patronage of the state, if it is 
taken at all.” 

* ® 

THE Old South Lectures for the young people 
of Boston the present summer, beginning July 29, 
are to be devoted to the subject of 7he New 
Birth of the World, taking up the various im- 
portant movements or events in the age preceding 
the discovery of America, the special subjects 
being as follows: “The Results of the Crusades,” 
“The Revival of Learning,” “ The Builders of the 
Cathedrals,” “The Changes which Gunpowder 
made,” “The Decline of the Barons,” “The In- 
vention of Printing,” “‘ When Michael Angelo was 
a Boy,” and “ The Discovery of America.” These 
subjects will be treated by William Everett, Rev. 
Edward G. Porter, and others. The course will 
furnish a general introduction to the subject of the 
Discovery and Settlement of America, to which 
it is proposed to devote next summer’s lectures. 
The present is the ninth regular summer course. 
The two subjects set for the Old South prize 
essays for the year are: (1) “The Introduction 
of Printing into England by William Caxton, and 
its effects upon English literature and life”; 
and (2) “ Marco Polo’s Explorations in Asia, and 
their influence upon Columbus.” The Old South 
prizes are open to the competition of all graduates 
of the Boston high schools of the current year and 
the preceding year. One of the first-prize essays 
for last year—by Miss Caroline C. Stecker, on 
“Philip, Pontiac, and Tecumseh: their char- 
acters and their plans for Indian union” — will 
presently appear in the pages of the NEw ENG- 
LAND MAGAZINE. It is the aim of the magazine 

to keep in constant touch with this important 
movement for the education of our young peo- 
ple in history and the things which make for 
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good citizenship, a movement which, sustained at 
the Old South Meeting-house by Mrs. Hemenway 
for so many years, is now broadening its scope 
in important ways, and spreading from Bos- 
ton to so many cities in all parts of the coun- 
try. The lecture by Mr. Lovett on “ Jefferson 
and the Louisiana Purchase,” and that by Miss 
Stecker on “King Philip’s War,” given in the 
Old South courses for 1889 and 18go, and the 
prize essay by Miss Ordway on “ Washington’s 
Interest in Education,” all printed in our pages, 
will be remembered by many readers; and we 
shall frequently go to the Old South Meeting- 
house for more of the bright things furnished by 
the young people there. 

The young people who during the past ten 
years have written essays in competition for the 
Old South prizes have just been organized into an 
Old South Historical Society. There are now 
nearly a hundred of these Old South essayists, in- 
cluding many of the brightest of the recent 
graduates from the Boston high schools, some of 
them now graduates of colleges also. It is be- 
lieved that the new society can do much, in co- 
operation with the directors of the Old South 
work, for the promotion of interest in historical 
studies, and of intelligent devotion to politics. 
The society will hold quarterly meetings for the 
reading of papers and discussion, and exert itself 
in other ways. The organization of similar socie- 
ties in all places where the Old South work has 
been taken up is something to be desired. 

Several valuable new leaflets have just been 
added to the general series of Old South Leaflets, 
issued by the Directors of the Old South Studies 
for the use of pupils in the schools and others. 
All of them are connected with the English 
Puritan period, and are of importance for the 
study of the development of our own political 
liberty and of our political system. They include 
the “ Petition of Right,” presented by Parliament 
to King Charles in 1628, the “Grand Remon- 
strance,”’ the “ Scottish National Covenants,” which 
gave the name of “ Covenanters” to the Scottish 
Protestants, the “ Agreement of the People,” 
the “Instrument of Government,” under which 
Cromwell began his government, and “ Crom- 
well’s First Speech to his Parliament.” These Old 
South Leaflets, furnishing these famous original 
documents, heretofore almost inaccessible to the 
mass of the people, for the few cents covering 
their cost, are invaluable. There are now nearly 
thirty in this general series, and none of them are 
more important than the half-dozen Puritan docu- 
ments which are the latest additions. 

ee 

IN justice to the author of the clever and in- 
genious story of “ Master Shakespeare’s Star,” in 
the present number of the magazine, it should be 
stated that two or three pages of the story had 
been turned over to the printers before the final 


corrections in the proofs were received. The 
reader will set “stricken” in place of “be- 
shrewed” on page 577, and “measured” and 


“tailor” in place of “approximated ” and “ haber- 
dasher ” on page 579; and if the philologists dis- 
cover any words which Captain John Smith would 
not have discovered in the books which he bought 
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of his London bookseller, they will understand 
that Miss Walling is not responsible for them. 

Neither is Mr. Stockbridge responsible for the 
footnote about the telegraphic code, printed with 
his article on the “ Early History of Electricity in 
America,” in our March number. The Editor is 
responsible — and the Editor was mistaken as re- 
spects this code having been the orzginal code. 

* * 

THE discussion in our pages of the subject of a 
national plant or flower brings from one of our 
correspondents the suggestion of the apple-blos- 
som. She writes: “I have read with interest 
the article on ‘ Indian Corn as our National Plant,’ 
and the first note in the Editor’s Table of the 
March number of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
After speaking of Indian corn as the national 
plant, you ask ‘Can anything better be named?’ 
May I name apple-blossom? We want not a 
national plant but a national flower. We want a 
flower known and loved by all, the farmer and 
the child as well as the artist and the poet. The 
arbutus is unknown in a large part of the country; 
the daisy and the golden-rod will never be loved 
by the farmer. Who does not know and love 
apple-blossoms? Who does not feel a thrill of 
pleasure at the sight and smell of them? They 
are as delicate as the poet’s fancy, sweet as the 
artist’s dream, profuse as childhood’s smiles, and 
in promises of good things to come equal to the 
farmer’s hopes. Growing from Maine to Oregon, 
is not the apple the national fruit? Is it not 
the only fruit we export in any quantity? It 
is the fruit of the common people. Each man 
who owns a little land may sit under his own 
apple-tree. Apple blossoms, red and white against 
the blue sky, show our national colors. The 
blossoms grow in clusters, fit emblem of a nation 
which is ‘one out of many.’ Beside the rose and 
the lily, the golden-rod looks coarse and gaudy, 
the arbutus insignificant; but in coloring, in 
form, in perfume, in delicacy, apple-blossoms are 
worthy to rank with rose and lily. 

Let England boast the royal rose, 
And France the ‘‘ Fleur de Lis;” 
Let Scotland claim the thistle brave; 

We'll have the apple-tree.” 

A correspondent interested in Miss Clarke’s 
article on “The Indian Corn as our National 
Plant” sends us the following, cut from one of 
the newspapers, in which the writer has followed 
out the various uses of Indian corn with an in- 
genuity and thoroughness greater if possible than 
Miss Clarke’s own: ‘* There is no plant deserving a 
higher esteem than maize, or Indian corn. It is be- 
lieved to be a native of North America, and was 
grown in this country before Columbus came here. 
From old drawings in an ancient Chinese book, it is 
inferred that maize was once native tothe East, but 
if so its cultivation had ceased centuries before the 
discovery of America. Columbus carried some 
grains to Spain with him; they were planted, 
multiplied, and spread all over Europe, although 
its best growth is in countries not too cold. No 
cereal increases in so large a proportion. It 
yields from three hundred and fifty to eight hun- 
dred for one. It is often the first crop to be 
planted on new ground. The meal of maize has 
served its country well, by nourishing the first 
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A hardy lot of men was raised on the 


mers. 


hasty-pudding, baked Indian pudding, Johnny- 


and brownbread of our foremothers. 
With the hulls removed by strong lye, it becomes 
hulled corn, and is a dish much relished by those 
who like plain food. The Southern people grind 
the corn coarsely, and it is then hominy. The 
Southern people are adepts at serving the forms 
of corn and its meal. They know the tooth- 
someness of “ pones” and hot breads from maize. 
It cannot be used alone, as it has little gluten, but 
it is rich in oily and fatty matter, and, therefore, 
very nourishing. Man, not content with using 
corn as food, has found means to convert it into 
A kind of beer called chica, a spirituous 
ior, and vinegar are made from maize. It is 
in these forms that it ceases to be useful. 
The young stalks are full of sweetness, and from 
them a syrup is extracted. The syrup is fer- 
mented, and makes another spirituous liquor. 
Even the husks have a value. Being soft and 
flexible, they are made into mats and mattresses. 
They are also used to stuff the seats of chairs. 
Oranges and lemons are wrapped in corn husks. 
In South America, cigarettes are made with husk 
Paper has been made from the husks. 
Like the palm, so of the maize, almost all of its 
elements are of use to man. The house may 
have its roof thatched with the stalks. Does the 
owner want heat? There are more stalks for 
fuel. Stalks also will make the baskets he needs 
to hold his stores. He may cover his floor with 
matting from its husks, and at night he may sleep 
comfortably upon a bed stuffed with husks. For 
his breakfast he may eat a dozen preparations of 
the meal, or perhaps he will prefer the corn 
boiled on the ear, or some of these small ears 
pickled may be appetizing. Over his hominy or 
hulled corn he will pour the syrup made from the 
stalks, and if he cares for such drinks he will 
finish with a glass of its beer, or perhaps he will 
prefer a form of coffee made by browning the 
kernels in the oven and serving them ground with 
wheat and cooked like coffee. It is not bad, 
though it is not particularly good. After his 
breakfast he may reckon his accounts and write 
his letters upon paper made from corn, though he 
will not have a style of paper usual for vorrespond- 
ence. 

“Should one lack pictures for ornament, the 
maize, with its straight stock, broad, branching 
leaves, its ears covered with golden grain or soft 
silk, lends itself readily to decoration. Though 
one commonly speaks of “ golden” grains, ‘in 
fact the kernels are white, purple, red, as often as 
yellow, and the various kinds combined make a 
‘symphony in colors,’ as Whittier says. 

“There is more than the practical side to maize. 
Nothing is quite perfect which is only practical. 
‘Use must borrow robes from Beauty;’ and our 
commonplace, useful grain has about it a tinge 
of romance which the Indian nature threw over 
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all which came before it. Do you not know how 
Hiawatha, on the fourth day of his fasting, 


“Saw a youth approaching, 

Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden?” 


He tells Hiawatha to strive with him in wrest- 
ling, and that he shall be conquered, and that by 
his conquest Hiawatha shall bring profit to his 
people. He bids him 

** Make a bed for me to lie in, 


Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me.” 


Hiawatha does as he was bidden, and keeps 
watch beside the grave, 
** Till at length a small, green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward; 
Then another and another; 
And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty; 


With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture, Hiawatha 

Called aloud, ‘ It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!’ 


and ‘the friend of man;’ maize has ever since 
been.” 

* * 

* 


We think that the first really important impulse 
to the discussion of the question, “ What Shall be 
our National Flower?” was given by Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill of the Boston Glode, the 
present president of the New England Women’s 
Press Association. The discussion has became so 
popular and general — hardly less so, Mrs. Merrill 
humorously observes, than that of the famous 
queries, “Is Life Worth Living?” and “Is Mar- 
riage a Failure?” —that the history of it, which 
she has recently published in a newspaper article, 
is very interesting reading. Her own first choice 
was the Mayflower, and she still dwells upon this 
with manifest affection, although recognizing that 
the popular favorite at present seems to be the 
golden rod, and giving her final, deliberate verdict 
in favor of the Indian corn. “All things con- 
sidered,” she says, “most may be said perhaps in 
favor of the maize or Indian corn. A native 
American, maize played an important part in the 
early colonial history of our country; it has been 
immortalized already by Longfellow and Hia- 
watha, and sung by Whittier and others of our 
poets; symbolically it is everything that is desir- 
able, while from an artistic point of view its capa- 
bilities are endless.”” We think that the final 
verdict of the country will be that of Mrs. Merrill, 
who started the discussion and has followed it 
most carefully. Shall we not set a stalk of corn 
upon the cover of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
and settle the matter? 
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it hatches. 


— What gender is auf? 
—I don’t know, sir. You can’t tell till 


es 
“My dear,” said Mrs. after a slight dis- 
pute at the breakfast table, “do you think I am 
generally ill-natured?” No,” he replied, “I 
think you are particularly so.” 





me 

An Irishman had accepted a challenge, and 
was about to fight a duel. Just before the dis- 
tances were paced off, he insisted that owing to 
his near-sightedness he should be permitted to 
stand six paces nearer to his antagonist than the 
latter did to him, and that they should both fire at 
the same time. 

*"* 

A FARMER unexpectedly went into his field 
and found twelve of his laborers reclining under 
a tree. He sarcastically offered a dollar to the 
one who would prove himself to be the laziest. 
Eleven of the men jumped up at once, each one 
asserting his right to the money. The farmer, 
however, decided that the dollar belonged to the 
twelfth man, who had remained on the ground. 
He announced his decision, and offered the 
money to the winner, who thanked him with the 
inquiry, “I say, can’t you put it in my pocket for 
me?” 

** « 

DwRING the Millerite excitement an eccentric 
individual was invited by some graceless youths to 
go with them to an evening meeting of the Ad- 
ventists. His companions requested him to speak, 
telling him that it would be especially gratifying 
to hear remarks from any stranger. It was a 
very cold time, and the snow was deep. The 
meeting was an enthusiastic one, and the be- 
lievers were much excited. They were sure the 
Great Day was at hand. One old woman was 
loud in her predictions. “The Lord is coming 
speedily!” she cried. “He is coming! I hear 
his chariot-wheels!” W jumped up, ex- 
claiming, “No ma’am—it can’t be! If He 
comes now, He mus¢ come on runners! ” 





* 
* * 


THERE is a school not far from Boston which 
still maintains the custom of having yearly oral 
examinations conducted by the trustees. The 
school assembled recently for the ordeal, and the 
pupils were questioned by turn on the subjects 
they had studied during the year. Finally one of 
the trustees began to put questions in physics, 
and asked a bright looking boy about the proper- 
ties of heat. 

“The chief property of heat is that it expands 
bodies, while cold contracts them,’”’ replied the 
boy. 

“Very good indeed; 
familiar example? ” 
“Yes, sir; in summer, when it is hot, the day 


can you give me a 
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while in 
day becomes very short.” 
The learned 


is long; winter, when it is cold, the 
trustee closed the examination 
with the remark that he was amazed that so 
familiar an instance had escaped his own obser- 
vation, 


* * 
» 


WHEN the more liberal religious views began 
to make inroads upon the stricter Calvinistic doc- 
trines in our New England towns, fifty years ago, 
many good people were much disturbed. The 
people in a certain little tewn in New Hampshire 
were disturbed as they began to discover the new 
views working their way into their old pastor’s 
sermons. They were disturbed especially at the 
larger part that preaching, about “ good works ” 
was coming to play in theSermons. At last they 
felt it their duty to remonstrate, and a committee 
waited upon the parson. Various weak places in 
his theology were touched upon, but the chief 
grievance was with the “ good works.” The old 
divine frankly admitted all that they charged. 
He certainly had been led to feel that the doc- 
trine of “good works” had been dangerously 
slighted in the New England churches, and new 
views on that point were sure to prevail. ‘“ But, 
gentlemen,” he said, “you need not have any 
anxiety about that here. I have preached here 
thirty years, and know the town well; and ] 
assure you that in that time there have not been 
good works enough done in this town to damn a 
single soul.” 

Pen 

AMONG the most interesting natural phenomena 
in the State of Maine are the famous Underwood 
Springs near Casco Bay. They get their name 
from their first European owners, a Dublin family; 
but Weymouth, the early English explorer of the 
Maine coast, first made them known to the Euro- 
pean scientific world. It was a theory of Descar- 
tes’s that all springs have their source in the ocean 
and are supplied by a kind of capillary attrac- 
tion; and this spring revealed by Weymouth cer- 
tainly seemed to fit the curious theory very well. 
It poured out then, as it pours out now, its quar- 
ter of a million gallons a day, with no discoverable 
source. Weymouth found the spring guarded by 
a small tribe of Indians known as the Sekokis, 
who maintained a permanent camp around it, 
guarding it from their neighboring foes, though 
they permitted him to fill his casks with the pur 
water from their prized fountain. He found 
mounds in the vicinity, evidently of great an- 
tiquity, which told of earlier occupants of the 
region than the decaying tribe then in possession. 
These mounds are still to be seen. The Under- 
wood family, into whose possession the springs 
came, were not as generous as the Sekokis to 


Weymouth, attempting to levy a tax on the Eng- 
lish vessels coming to the Casco Bay forests for 
cargoes of masts and spars and seeking at the 
springs supplies of water 
voyage. 


for their homeward 
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